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ULSTER AND HOME RULE 


I 


On the morrow of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill the 
English public were too busy wondering what would happen next at 
Westminster to think of anything else. Had they been at leisure, 
however, to fix their attention upon the city of Belfast, they would 
have been witnesses of a spectacle well worth their consideration. 
The rejection of the Bill of 1886 was the signal for rejoicings of a 
kind to which the modern world is little accustomed, though the 
manner of these rejoicings was eminently characteristic of the last of 
the Puritan cities. Belfast remained awake to hear the result of 
the division, and when the news that saved Ulster flashed across the 
wires the whole city ‘fraternised.’ Strangers, as they passed each 
other in the streets, stopped to shake hands and to express their 
thankfulness and delight, for a common peril and a common relief 
made all men acquainted. But the enthusiasm was not confined to 
the streets. Bands of working men went through the suburb roads, 
knocking at the doors of houses ‘to pass the word,’ knowing that even 
at that hour of the night they would be sure of a welcome. ll this 
might perhaps have happened in other towns under similar circum- 
stances, but in Belfast a touch was added that showed the special 
temper of the people. After a band of men engaged in spreading 
the good tidings had given their message to the household in some 
villa on the outskirts of the town, they would fall on their knees in 
the garden and join in prayer and thanksgiving for the mercy 
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vouchsafed to Ulster. Such acts strike the moral key-note of 
Belfast. We may sneer at its inhabitants as religious bigots and as 
belated upholders of fanaticism, but we cannot ignore facts like 
these, Whether we like or dislike the circumstance, there is alive 
in the Belfast of to-day the old Puritan spirit—the spirit which 
overthrew Charles, and raised in his stead the reign of the saints. 
This is the spirit, these the people, which the Gladstonians expect to 
see submit to the rule of a Dublin Parliament without a struggle. 

I have no desire to write a word which may encourage the people 
of Belfast and Ulster to resist the application to them of a Home 
Rule Act. There are circumstances, no doubt, under which the 
right of resistance accrues, but it is the men of Ulster alone who 
can decide whether those circumstances have arisen. On them falls 
the terrible responsibility of the decision, and no English Unionist 
who does not share that responsibility has any right to interfere. 
The less the Unionists of Great Britain have to do with the resolves 
of the Northern Protestants the better. But though I have no 
intention of saying anything to stimulate the movement which is 
now taking place in Ulster, I am anxious to do what I can to help 
the English electorate to understand the facts with which they are 
dealing, and to make them realise the temper of the people who at 
the beginning of this month are to meet in Convention at Belfast. 
Before the people of Great Britain determine that they will not 
listen to the demand of the Northern counties to remain under the 
Parliament at Westminster, and attempt to force them under the 
domination of the South, they ought to face the Ulster problem as a 
whole. Now undoubtedly the most important factor in that problem 
is the question, Will the Protestant North really resist the execu- 
tion of powers of legislation and administration conferred upon a 
Dublin Parliament? Whether they ought to resist is another 
matter. The question is, Will they resist ? and if they do, Will their 
resistance be of a kind that will cancel the advantages sought to be 
obtained from Home Rule? How, in a word, will the resistance of 
the North affect the profit and loss account of Home Rule? The 
admitted object of Home Rule is to content and pacify Ireland. 
How will the resistance of Ulster affect that object? The matters, 
then, that I desire to discuss here are: (1) the genuineness or lack 
of genuineness of the threatened resistance of the North; (2) the 
character that such resistance is likely to assume; (3) the results 
that the attempt to suppress resistance are likely to produce. 

It may seem presumptuous for an Englishman with but a slight 
personalacquaintance with the North of Ireland to attempt to deal with 
these problems. I can only plead in defence that lookers-on often 
see the best of the game, that I have endeavoured to the best of my 
ability to study and understand the temper of the Ulster people, and 
that I have always felt a special sympathy for what before 1886 
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might have been called the Nonconformist attitude in politics—the 
attitude of the Independents in the seventeenth century, and of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden in modern times—an attitude, though 
with variations, characteristic of the Ulster of to-day. 


II 


That the movement which has resulted in the summoning of the 
Convention which will consider the best methods of resisting Home 
Rule was spontaneous there can be no sort of doubt. The Gladstonians, 
laying hold of some unguarded remarks by Lord Salisbury—remarks 
which had much better not have fallen from the mouth of a Prime . 
Minister—have attempted to represent the Convention as a mere 
piece of party tactics, a great public meeting ordered from London, 
and no more worth attending to than the Newcastle Conference or 
the Grand Council of the Primrose League. Nothing in reality 
could be further from the truth. The summoning of the Convention 
was a purely spontaneous act—the result of the double determina- 
tion not to be caught unprepared if Home Rule should pass, and to 
address to the electors of Great Britain a collective appeal on behalf 
of the Protestants of the North. A group of Belfast merchants and 
men of business of Liberal Unionist views (it would be more correct. 
to say merely Liberal merchants, since in Belfast the whole Liberal 
party and organisation remained Unionist in 1886, rendering the 
descriptive adjective unnecessary), considering that the time had 
arrived for organising a body that could speak in the name of Ulster 
Protestantism, agreed to take steps for convoking a gathering of 
representative Ulstermen. Accordingly, a deputation crossed to 
England and pressed their scheme upon the Ulster Members of Par- 
liament. The result was the Downshire House meeting and the 
calling of the Convention. ‘Ah! but,’ the Gladstonians will say, 
‘even admitting its spontaneity, the Convention does not matter. 
We have seen plenty of similar movements in Ulster, but they have 
never come to anything. Did not the Ulstermen threaten to kick 
the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne if the Irish Church Bill was 
passed, and yet when the Act was put into operation there was not 
the slightest difficulty.’ No doubt that is very true. The Orange- 
men in 1869 and 1870 talked a great deal of nonsense and did 
nothing; but that does not show that when, in 1892, men who 
are not Orangemen say quietly that they will not acknowledge the 
laws passed by a Dublin Parliament, they are also talking nonsense. 
The Orangemen who gasconaded in 1869 represented only a portion 
of the Protestant population—those belonging to the Established 
Church. The rest of the Protestants were as anxious for dis- 
establishment as the Catholics. The Liberal Protestants of Ulster 
were then in politics working hand-in-hand with the Catholics, and 
they would not only have given no support to, but would have 
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actively opposed resistance to, the Irish Church Act. Things are 
very different now. The threat of Home Rule has brought the 
whole of the Protestants into line, and Protestant Liberals, and 
Protestant Tories, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, once so bitterly 
opposed in Ulster, have found a common standpoint in a common 
danger. People in England may find it difficult to realise fully what 
this means, for they are apt to talk as if the Protestants in Ulster 
had always been united against the Catholics. This is by no means 
the case. A very large number of Ulster Protestants, before the 
growth of Parnellism made co-operation impossible, habitually worked 
with the Catholics on Liberal lines. The Liberals of Ulster were 
brought up to hate two things equally—Orangeism and Ribbonism ; 
and_ when the surrender of 1886 took the world by surprise, the 
Protestant Liberals and the Protestant Tories of the North found 
themselves, for the first time in their lives, with a common policy. 
Strange as it may seem, the Convention will even now be the first 
occasion on which many of the Orange and Liberal leaders have ever 
met. Englishmen and Scotchmen should remember this fact when 
the solid resistance of the Protestants of Ulster is represented to 
them as something to be expected, and therefore as something which 
can be discounted. Nothing but the gravest danger would have 
united the Ulster Liberals and the Orangemen. With the Orange- 
men I do not desire to express much sympathy, for they have un- 
doubtedly helped to keep alive the spirit of religious intolerance in 
Ireland, and have abetted in this evil work the efforts of the more 
extreme Irish Roman Catholics. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Orange organisation has suffered a good deal of misrepre- 
sentation in England, and that, as a rule, its character is misunder- 
stood. Whether we like it or not as a whole, we must acknowledge 
that it has not a few redeeming features, and possesses a real hold 
on its members. It is, for example, a thoroughly democratic insti- 
tution. Class distinctions have no place in the Orange lodges, and 
labourer and landlord are on an equality at their meetings. Again, 
it is to be noted that, though Orangeism and Episcopalianism 
usually go together, the Puritan spirit is still present. Every lodge 
opens its proceedings by a reading from the Bible. 

Unquestionably the resistance which will be offered to Home 
Rule will be perfectly genuine and perfectly spontaneous. Except 
for an infinitesimal minority, the Protestants of the North are deter- 
mined to resist the rule of a Dublin Parliament. 


Ill 


The kind of resistance which the Protestants of the North will 
offer to Home Rule can best be estimated by considering the basis 
of that resistance. The Ulstermen argue that, by whatever right 
the rest of Ireland claims to withdraw from the rule of the Parlia- 
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ment at Westminster, by that right Ulster can claim to remain 
under the direct rule of the Imperial Parliament. ‘The Parliament 
of the United Kingdom,’ say the Ulster Protestants, ‘has a right to 
make laws for us itself, but it has no right to hand us over against 
our will to another Parliament, and to endow that Parliament with 
the right of making our laws. With constitutional technicalities 
we have nothing to do. We claim a moral right to ignore and 
disobey a Parliament set up against our wishes. The laws of the 
Imperial Parliament we will obey, but we will not acknowledge a 
Parliament on College Green.’ If the Convention adopts a policy 
based upon these propositions, as it can hardly be doubted that it 
will, the resistance offered by Ulster need be nothing but passive. © 
What would happen, supposing Mr. Gladstone were to pass his Bill, 
would be something like this. The Home Rule Act would probably 
direct that writs should be immediately issued for the return of the 
Irish Parliament. In the North, the returning officers would throw 
the writs aside, risking the actions that would be brought against 


them, and no election would take place. This, however, would not 


prevent the Dublin Parliament meeting and falling to business. 
Presumably that Parliament’s earliest duty would be to fill its 
coffers, and taxation would be at once imposed. Here, then, would 
come the first point of friction. The Ulstermen would, of course, 
refuse to pay a tax levied in Dublin, and then the Dublin Parliament 
would be face to face with a strike against taxes, in which every mer- 
chant of wealth and position in Belfast and Derry, and every land- 
lord in the North would be engaged. The Dublin Parliament would, 
no doubt, prefer to have its officers meet with open resistance. It is, 
however, far more likely that they would not meet with that indul- 
gence, but would be confronted with that most appalling of all forms 
of organised resistance—a Quaker rebellion. The Ulstermen would 
allow their goods to be seized, but what then? No one would buy 
at the sales, and the Dublin Parliament would find themselves spend- 
ing thousands to raise a few pounds of taxation. We know what 
the tithe war did in a corner of a thinly inhabited Welsh county. 
Though no public body was injured, it was felt that an impossible 
situation was being created. Imagine the effect not of a tithe but 
of a tax war, with the combatants the proprietors of factories and 
shipyards instead of small farmers. Meantime, Belfast and the 
North would have been obliged to organise a voluntary system of 
government. The grand juries and the municipalities would afford 
the framework, and all that would be required would be a certain 
amount of filling in. A system of arbitration would be devised, no 
doubt, to meet the difficulty that Ulster could no longer recognise the 
Dublin Courts of law—it may be taken for granted that, in the next 
Bill, these would be put under the Dublin Government—and by this 
means the disputes and differences that are certain to arise in a 
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business community could be temporarily settled. The organisation 
of a police force would also have to be undertaken, but this need not 
be a matter of great difficulty. Passive resistance, consisting in the 
ignoring of the Dublin Parliament and all its works, could hardly 
help being successful. The Imperial Parliament would be with 
difficulty persuaded to use its soldiers to collect Irish local taxes, and 
so long as open riot was avoided there would be no other excuse for 
dragooning Ulster. That the Ulstermen will afford any excuse for 
the use of Imperial troops I do not believe. The Convention, and 
whatever permanent watching committee may arise from it, will not 
be under Orange control, and in its deliberations and decisions 
counsels of prudence are likely to prevail. Ulster will not fight till 
she is attacked. 


IV 


But it may be said, the Parliament at Westminster will not be 
able to tolerate the passive resistance of Ulster. When they see the 
laws passed at Dublin ignored, and when the Dublin Parliament asks 
for help, they will have to do one of two things—either repeal the 
Home Rule Bill, or else break down the passive resistance by Imperial 
coercion, I cannot help believing that the first alternative is the 
one which the Imperial Parliament is most likely to accept. If, 
however, they adopt that of coercion, England will certainly be con- 
fronted with civil war in its most dangerous and hideous form. As 
long as the Imperial Parliament lets things drift, the Ulster men 
will remain loyal to the connection with England. The moment, 
however, the Imperial Government attempts coercion in earnest, 
Great Britain will begin the manufacture of the bitterest enemies 
she has ever had. The English people, as a whole, may not realise 
what a hostile Ulster would mean, but those who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves on the spot with the temper of the 
people of the North can be under no illusions in regard to this 
matter. The suppression of the Belfast riots of 1886 proved a most 
difficult task, though on that occasion the municipality, the local 
magistrates, and all the better citizens worked with the utmost 
vigour and devotion to stop the fighting. What would be the result 
of rioting in Belfast when all the leading men in the town and the 
whole machinery of local government were engaged, not on the side 
of the soldiers, but of the mob? During the late riots, magistrates 
and well-known citizens rode with the police because they knew 
that the rioters, out of liking for them, would not fire, or walked up 
and down in the crowds persuading the people to keep the peace. 
If, instead, the Protestant clergy and the leading citizens were help- 
ing the people, it would take fifteen thousand troops, batteries on 
Cave Hill, and gunboats in the Lough, to hold down Belfast alone ; 
while to manage the whole of Ulster, fifty thousand men and a drum- 
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head. court-martial and the nearest tree for every rebel would be re- 
quired. No doubt we could put Ulster down and hold her down, 
but would the result be worth having, looked at from the least senti- 
mental point of view possible? Granted that Home Rule had pacified 
the South, and had made the Celtic Irish loyal, it would have made 
the North bitterly hostile and disloyal, and only to be restrained by 
military foree. We should have shifted the area of rebellion, that is 
all, and have made the strongest, richest, and most vigorous portion 
of the Irish people our enemies instead of our friends. Judged, then, 
on mere grounds of expediency, and even admitting such very 
doubtful premises as those which assume that Home Rule will 
pacify the Southern Irish and render them loyal, the proposal to~ 
reverse the policy of the Union must be declared unwise, At its 
best it would be but a change of enemies. The existence of the two 
Irelands—the Ireland of the Protestant Teuton and the Ireland of 
the Catholic Celt—the Ireland of idle thriftlessness and the Ireland 
of industry and enterprise—the Ireland of dreams and sentiment and 
the Ireland of seriousness and common-sense—forbids the dissolution 
of the Union. In spite of the grumbling and the disaffection, no 
sincerely minded Englishman, whatever his politics, can fail to admit 
that the Union is the form of government ‘ which divides us least.’ 
As long as the Union is maintained there is some hope of the peace 
being kept. Great Britain under the Union can intervene as a per- 
manent arbitrator between the warring elements. Withdraw that 
arbitration, and help to hold down one of the combatants while the 
other tyrannises over him, and the peace of Ireland is gone. 

People sometimes wonder how it is that the North should at 
present be so devoted to the Union. The Ulster men, as Mr. 
Gladstone is fond of lamenting, opposed the Union in 1799; why 
do they prize it so greatly now? In this loyalty of Ulster to the 
Union is to be found the strongest hope for Ireland. It is often 
asked, what has the Union done for Ireland? The answer is, that 
it has converted the most discontented and rebellious province in 
Ireland into the most prosperous and contented. And be it noted 
this success has not been won by making a pet of Ulster or by 
maintaining a Protestant ascendency. All the Imperial legislation 
for Ireland since the Union has been directed not in favour of, but 
against, the selfish and purely Protestant interests of Ulster. Ulster 
has had nothing but bare justice since the Union, while public 
works and well-paid offices, legal and administrative, have been 
showered on the South. Ulster has gone her way without State help 
or favouritism. Belfast has grown, like an American city, by the 
pure energy of its inhabitants, just as Cork has dwindled by the 
lethargy of hers. But when the Union has done so much for Ulster 
in some ninety-two years, what may we not hope another cen- 
tury will accomplish in the South? Already the violence of Irish 
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faction and rebellion has abated, and if the Union is only let alone 
the whole of Ireland may ultimately become reconciled to the 
English connection. What, then, the English elector has to 
remember in deciding how he will vote at the next election is the 
fact that the whole question pivots on Ulster. Home Rule is 
intended to pacify Ireland, but it cannot pacify Ireland because of 
Ulster. If any proof of that is needed, look at the fact that the 
most religious, the most serious-minded, the most earnest, and 
the least political people in the North are quietly deciding that 
they will take the awful responsibility of resisting the law—a 
responsibility which may cost them their lives and their worldly 
goods, and may give over their homes to anarchy and destruction. 
That is a fact upon which the electors of England and Scotland 


must think long and think wisely. 
St. Loe STRAcHEeY. 
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THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY 


As one of the surviving members of Lord Airey’s Committee which 
reported in 1880, after a very exhaustive inquiry, on the orgunisation 
of the Army, it is painful to find, from the very able articles by Mr. 
Arnold Forster in the Times, followed by the evidence of the principal 
officers of the staff of the Army, that the identical defects which that 
Committee exposed in no measured terms still remain to a very great 
extent unremedied, and that now, as then, although happily not 
caused by disasters such as occurred in Zululand and gave rise to the 
appointment of that Committee, if there were a similar call upon the 
Army, it would be found in much the same state of unpreparedness, 
without a single battalion of infantry of the line in a condition to be 
sent abroad for a small war or to reinforce our troops in Egypt or 
India. 

If ‘imminent national danger or great emergency’ were pro- 
claimed, the army and militia reserve or either of them might be 
called out for permanent service and drafted into the home battalions ; 
but the financial panic and political disturbance to which such a pro- 
clamation would give rise, accompanied by a summons to Parliament 
to meet within ten days, if it happened not to be in session, would be 
so overwhelming that no Government would dare to declare either 
imminent national danger or great emergency merely for the purpose 
of rendering five or six of the sixty-five battalions at home fit for 
service. 

From a return presented to Parliament in 1879, it appeared that 
when five battalions were required for service in Zululand, out of 
4,066 rank and file of which they were composed, 1,045 were ‘left at 
home for physical causes, youth, &.’ as unfit to go, and 1,414 men 
‘were taken from other regiments to complete them’ up toa strength 
of 4,435, of whom 788 were under twenty years of age, and 905 had 
less than twelve months’ service; and this at a time when, according 
to published returns, the country was paying for a force of 51,088 
men, infantry of the line, at home, of whom 10,630, or 208 out of 
every thousand, were under twenty years of age, and 14,091, or 276 
per thousand, had less than one year’s service. 
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The question naturally arises, Are we any better off now, when, 
according to the latest published returns (1st of January, 1892), the 
force of infantry of the line at home was 54,438 strong, and it included 
22,161, or 407 out of every thousand, under twenty years of age, and 
18,679, or 343 per thousand, with less than one year’s service? From 
these figures it would appear that in 1878 there were 40,458 men 
over twenty years of age, and in 1892 only 32,277 out of a force 
more numerous by 3,350 than the force at home in 1878. There 
were also 35,759 men with more than one year’s service in 1892, 
as compared with 36,977 in 1878. 

These facts confirm the view taken by Mr. Arnold Forster of the 
general condition of the battalions of the line at home as they stand 
on parade ; and there can be little doubt that if there were a sudden 
demand for a small force of five battalions, as there was for the Zulu 
war, we should be in much the same difficulty now as then; but, 
having gained experience by our disasters in Africa, it is probable 
that the battalions for service in the field would be taken from the 
Mediterranean garrisons, if they have not been weakened by the 
operation of the makeshift suggestion of the Adjutant-General to 
convert those battalions into depéts for battalions at other stations 
abroad, and that they would be replaced by battalions from home 
made up to their required strength by untrained recruits or by 
volunteers from other regiments—a dangerous and deplorable expe- 
dient. 

In the event of a great war emergency being declared, the Army 
is so much better off now than in 1879, that the first-class army 
reserve, which then numbered 15,000, now numbers 68,000, and is 
more than sufficient to bring up the whole of the battalions at home 
to war strength, after setting aside those who, from illness or imma- 
turity, are not fit for active service; but it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the public mind that, under existing laws, not a 
man of the reserve is available to stiffen the home army for small 
wars. 

The great fault of our present army organisation is inherent in 
the system which was adopted in 1872, and is supposed to be still in 
force, by which the battalions at home are in reality depéts for the 
battalions abroad. On reference to the Army Estimates, which is the 
only official document that gives the organisation of the Army, 
it appears that the infantry of the line at home consists of 65 bat- 
talions, each with 721 rank and file; 61 depédts of 50 rank and file, 
5 depots with 300, one with 250, and one with 200 rank and file, and 
one provisional battalion, the cadre of which is so weak, according to 
the Estimates, that it cannot be expected to be of any great utility 
in forming recruits or preparing drafts for service battalions. The 
Estimates also provide for 1,000 additional privates for the eight 
home battalions first for foreign service. 
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The rank and file of the infantry of the line, therefore, at home, 
according to existing establishments, should be— 


With sixty-five battalions . : . . » 47,865 
Total . « 52,865 


With sixty-eight depéts 


of whom there would be under twenty years of age about 22,000, 
leaving about 32,500 above twenty years, who are for the most part 
available for service in India or the Colonies. 

The drafts of infantry sent abroad during the last five years, for 
which the returns have been published, have averaged as follows :— 


| Above 20 years Below 20 years 
of age of age | Total 


121 
99 


To the Colonies . 86 85 
To Egypt . 69 380 


ToInda . . . | 118 | 10 | 


Accepting this as a basis for estimating the number required to 
be sent abroad in each year, it will be found that, with the present 
distribution of the Army, 9,500 men are required annually for drafts, 
including non-commissioned officers, or about 9,000 rank and file, 
who would have to be supplied by a force of 52,865 men serving at 
home. This is considerably above the proportion recommended by 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, viz. that the general establishment of 
infantry at home liable to furnish drafts abroad should be maintained 
at a strength of five times the amount of the drafts annually sent 
out ; but if it be considered, as it ought to be, that youths should pot 
be sent for service abroad who are under twenty years of age, it 
would appear that the force available at home from which drafts 
may be drawn is not equal to four times the demands to which it is 
subject. , 

The precise recommendation, therefore, of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee as to the number to be maintained on the general establish- 
ments at home is fully complied with; but the difficulty that has to 
be encountered arises from other causes than insufficiency of numbers. 
These causes are, (Ist) defective organisation; (2nd) the large 
number of immature youths who are enlisted. 

There can be no doubt the organisation adopted for the Army in 
1872, by which there was one of every pair of battalions at home and 
one abroad, has never been fully carried out; but the question may 
fairly be asked whether, if it had been carried out, the condition of 
the Army would now be satisfactory. There are still several regiments 
both battalions of which have never been abroad at the same time. 
Are the home battalions of these regiments in a much better condition 
than those of regiments both battalions of which have at some time 
or another since 1872 been abroad at the same time? Report says 
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that there is no great difference. The Adjutant-General says, ‘ At 
the present moment we have not a single infantry battalion effective 
at home.’ And Lord Wolseley says that ‘the line battalion in 
England, which has a linked battalion abroad, is unfit in every way 
to go into the field.’ 

If this be the case, it is evident that the condition of the battalions 
at home is not to be attributed to the fact of both of the linked bat- 
talions of regiments having been abroad at the same time, and there- 
fore the remedy proposed by the Committee, of raising a number of 
new battalions so as to equalise the number of battalions at home 
and abroad, will not have the desired effect of keeping the battalions 
at home efficient. Other causes must therefore be sought to account 
for the state of the Army as exposed by Mr. Arnold Forster and by 
the evidence before Lord Wantage’s Committee. 

The organisation of the Army should fulfil two conditions which 
are essential for the military forces of the Empire :-— 

1. They should be so organised as to be ‘capable at short notice 
of placing in the field a sufficient force in second line behind the first 
line, the fleet, for home defence and for furnishing the requisite 
garrisons for India and for our fortresses at home and abroad. 

2. There should always be a sufficient force in such a state of 
preparedness that, without disorganising the arrangements for defence 
under the first head, it might be despatched at the shortest notice to 


carry on one of the numerous small wars from which the Empire is 
seldom free,— 


the extent, duration, possibly the success, and certainly the cost, of which will 
depend to a very great extent on the rapidity and efficiency with which the mili- 
tary power of the country can be brought to bear on the scene of operations. 


No organisation can be satisfactory unless so arranged that both 
of these objects can be accomplished, the one being almost as impor- 
tant as the other. The mere fact of the appointment of Lord Airey’s 
Committee in 1878 and of Lord Wantage’s last year affords ample 
testimony that the organisation which was adopted in 1872, and has 
been nominally in operation since then, has been an utter failure and 
has accomplished neither object. It has broken down because it was 
totally unpractical and enormously expensive ; and if several battalions 
be added to the Army in order to establish an equality between the 
number of line battalions serving at home and abroad, the annual 
addition to the Estimates will be very considerable, and it is question- 
able whether the organisation for war will be materially improved. 
On the other hand, one of the proposals, if adopted, would, by placing 
the Guards on the rollster for service abroad, diminish the solidity of 
their battalions which might be serving at home. 

As all efforts to improve the condition of the Army must fail 
unless based on sound principles of organisation, it may be well to 
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inquire what the existing system is on which the Army is organised, 
and which Lord Wantage’s Committee, echoing Lord Wolseley’s 
opinion, recommend should be made a subject in all examinations for 
promotion. 

This inquiry is necessarily limited to the infantry of the line, 
which is organised in sixty-seven territorial regiments and two rifle 
corps, with nominally sixty-seven, but in reality only fifty-nine depéts, 
and one depot for the two rifle corps, which are treated as if each 
were on the same establishment as two territorial regiments. The 
various districts of these fifty-nine depéts are allotted numbers which 
are not consecutive, but leave thirty-five blanks between 1 and 102; 
and in sixteen cases two of the so-called regimental districts form one 
command although they bear two numbers, as, for instance, the 5th 
and 68th at Newcastle, and the 7th and 57th at Hounslow; there is 
no provision for filling the blanks. 

Thirty-four territorial regiments are nominally composed of two 
battalions of regulars and two of militia, whereas twenty-two have 
two battalions of regulars and only one of militia ; one has one battalion 
of regulars and one of militia; nine others have two battalions of 
regulars and three of militia; and one has two battalions of regulars 
and four of militia ; and each of.the rifle corps has four battalions of 
regulars and four of militia. The variety in this territorial organisa- 
tion is so intensely puzzling that an examination in it would be 
enough to pluck any candidate, being devoid of that simplicity which 
is alone consistent with good organisation ; but the principle involved, 
except in so far as it may assist recruiting, is entirely misleading, 
because the militia battalions can be of no use whatever to aid their 
respective service battalions for purposes of war. The committee which 
originated this territorial system seem to have overlooked the fact 
that soldiers of the militia cannot be transferred to the line battalions 
of these regiments, and recommended that, on the outbreak of war,— 


1. In each of the districts required to send expeditionary battalions, both 


militia battalions should be called out. 
2. That all enlistments during the war should be for general service in the line 


or militia battalion of the district. 
8. That the depét should be completed to a full battalion for the training of 


recruits. 
In this organisation the Committee stated that 

the district represents the grand reservoir; the depét the expense reservoir; 
the two militia battalions the grand cistern, from which the channels uniting 
would form a stream into the cistern of the field battalion. 

This wonderful combination of hydraulic engineering, which is 
difficult of comprehension, has never been acted upon. If, for illus- 
tration, it is supposed that six battalions were required for Egypt or 
in South Africa, or to meet some emergency in India, the processes 


would be— 
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1. To proclaim imminent national danger or great emergency, so as to permit 
of twelve battalions of militia being called out. 

2. That Parliament, if not sitting, should be called together within ten days, 
and a vote taken to cover the requisite expenditure of these militia corps, and of 
six battalions of new levies—in all eighteen battalions. 

8. That an Act of Parliament should be passed to authorise the change in the 
conditions of enlistment, and to approve of the augmentation of the Army by six 
battalions of recruits. 

4. That these recruits themselves should be trained. 















































The proclamation would probably have a very serious effect on 
% our foreign relations, and create a panic in the money market, the 
cost of which would be incalculable ; the summoning of Parliament, 
{ if it were not sitting, and the delay, whether it were sitting or not, 
consequent on the necessity of obtaining a vote of money and passing 
the required Act, would be very great ; and after all, when done, what 
would be the result? The district or grand reservoir would have to 
supply raw recruits to fill the depot battalion or expense reservoir, 
whence they would flow into the militia battalions; but, however 
wide the taps might be opened, it would be found that the field 
battalion or cistern would not receive any additions until the newly 
enlisted raw recruits were trained, which would require at the least six 
months, the men previously serving in the militia according to the 
terms of their enlistment not being transferable to their service 
battalions without the individual consent of each man, of whom per- 
haps a few might be induced to go by the offer of a bounty. During 
all this delay, before the service battalion itself would have received a 
single trained soldier to fill up its cadre and bring it to a fit condi- 
tion for service in the field, the war, which might possibly have been 
checked by immediate action, may have attained serious dimensions, 

This system, which still nominally forms part of our territorial 
organisation, entirely ignores the reserve then about to be formed by 
the introduction of short service, has never been acted upon, and no 
substitute for it has been promulgated ; but a far more simple process, 
and one which would be attended with little or no expense, would be 
to adopt the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee— 


1, That a certain number of prepared battalions should be first used for small 
wars ; and 

2. That the Army Act should be so modified as to empower the Crown to call 
out such a number of reserve men as might be necessary without proclamation or 
formal communication to Parliament, subject to the condition that no expense 
should be incurred in excess of what had been provided by Parliament, without 
immediate steps being taken to obtain its sanction. 





This condition would afford a guarantee to Parliament that only 
a very limited number of men would be called out without its special 
authority ; the operation would be done quietly without exciting 
panic; and the men of the reserve would be protected against any 
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abuse of the power vested in the Government, which would not dare 
to use it unless under real necessity. 

There are also defects in organisation which affect the constitution 
of our home battalions in peace time most injuriously. Lord Wan- 
tage’s Committee make several proposals for improving the pay and 
conditions of service of the soldier, with a view to attracting older and 
more fully developed recruits to the Army, but appear to have great 
doubts whether their proposals, if adopted, will be attended with 
success. The principal proposal is that the private soldier shall re- 
ceive one shilling a day, which they are pleased to call his present 
pay, but which is only a part of his present pay ‘free from all 
compulsory stoppages not due to his own negligence or misconduct, 
for which purpose they recommend the grant of a messing allowance 
for each man of 3d. a day ; but in order to meet this increased expen- 
diture, they take away about 2d. a day to which he is entitled as 
deferred pay ; so that the attraction as regards pay is an increase of 
about 1d. a day, which is not likely to have much effect in the labour 
market. They also propose that the supply of clothing should be 
improved, but do not specify whether the soldier is to pay for his 
underclothing out of his shilling a day. The proposal that he should 
have a shilling free from all stoppages ‘ would imply that this clothing 
was to be supplied gratuitously, as also that he is not even to pay for 
his washing, which would be equivalent to giving him indirectly 
about 14d. a day; but it is not clear whether the Committee desire 
that he should not pay these. charges, An improvement also is 
recommended in the scale of good-conduct pay; but, all told, the 
proposals virtually amount to an increase of little more than 1d. a day, 
which, according to the interpretation put upon the expression ‘ free 
from all stoppages,’ might possibly amount to about 2}d.a day. The 
Committee make other proposals as to the supply of clothing, sea kits, 
and special articles required for service in India, which are well worthy 
of adoption, but are details which, although they will remove undoubted 
grievances, will not have much influence in the labour market. 

If all these proposals were adopted, and even if it were decided 
to go still farther and increase the pay of the army 6d.a day all 
round, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the required number of 
able-bodied men would be induced to enlist, or, if they did enlist, 
would continue in the service. The reason for this doubt is ‘the 
injudicious and capricious treatment ’ to which recruits are subjected, 
which makes ‘their life intolerable.’ Attention was called to this 
defect in the service by Lord Airey’s Committee, and suggestions made 
to remedy it. It seems perfectly absurd to enlist an average of 1,223 
men annually who, by enlisting, showed their acceptance of the exist- 
ing terms of service and their desire to serve, and who, to judge from 
their being able to pay 10/. for their discharges, must be the very 
class of men ‘who are the most likely to furnish good non-commissioned 
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officers, and to subject them to treatment which disgusts them to 
such an extent that they pay ten pounds to free themselves from the 
obligation to serve. These men will certainly not assist recruiters 
in their efforts to entice young men into the service. As to those 
who desert in the first few months of service, although there may be 
some almost professional deserters among them, the majority, not 
having ten pounds to pay for their freedom, and finding the service 
intolerable, desert. The desertions within the first six months after 
enlistment average 1,674 annually. Another serious loss is due to 
those who, not having availed themselves of the right to purchase 
their freedom within three months by the payment of ten pounds, 
show their distaste for the service by paying eighteen pounds each 
for their liberty. The average annual number of these is 1,525, who 
therefore pay an aggregate amount of 27,450/.—a very handsome sum 
to be paid to the State by young men of the working classes for ob- 
taining freedom from their engagement to service in the Army. 

There is also a loss of thirty-five men who, as stated by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, are discharged from the army every week, or 
1,820 annually, as invalids without pension, most of whom are young 
soldiers invalided from causes ‘not due to the service’; in other 
words, due either to want of care in their medical examination on 
enlistment, or to overwork and consequent breakdown while still 
recruits, some few among them probably from depravity. An average 
of 310 also are annually got rid of in their first three months of 
service as not being likely to become efficient soldiers. 

We thus obtain the following results: 1,674 recruits desert 
before completing six months of service; 1,223 pay 12,2301. for their 
freedom within three months from their enlistment; 1,525 pay 
27,4501. for their freedom ; 1,820 are invalided without pension for 
causes not due to the service; 310 are got rid of as not likely to 
become efficient soldiers: making a total of 6,522 young lads who 
leave the Army every year without having performed any useful duty 
whatever, having cost the country certainly not less than 200,0001. 

If these men had not been enlisted, or if they had been retained 
in the service after enlistment, it is evident that the demand upon 
the labour market for recruits would have been reduced from 30,638, 
the average number annually enlisted during the last five years, to 
24,000, or more than twenty-one per cent. ; and that the Army might 
have been recruited equally well as at present, and upon the existing 
terms of service, without enlisting a single lad under eighteen years 
of age, and after rejecting 5,000 out of the 13,849 who were enlisted 
between the ages of eighteen and nineteen. If this could be accom- 
plished, there would be comparatively few trained soldiers in the 
Army with one complete year of service below twenty years of age, 
and the much-vexed question of the large proportion of immature 
youths in the ranks would cease to be so serious a cause of complaint. 
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These facts and figures cannot be controverted, and point to the 
necessity of reform within the service, without which the small 
increase of pay proposed by Lord Wantage’s Committee will have little 
or no effect in filling the ranks of the Army. The chief cause of this 
wanton waste is the hardship endured by recruits during training. 
Lord Airey’s Committee reported that 
the pressure to form raw recruits into complete soldiers in the shortest pos- 
sible time has been so high, that, considering the change of habit they have to 
undergo, their life is almost intolerable. We are of opinion that many a young 
soldier, especially if he had been out of work and a little underfed immediately 
before his enlistment, must have thus acquired a disgust for the service, and it is 
not improbable that to this and to the injudicious and capricious treatment which 
they receive at the hands of young and inexperienced non-commissioned officers 
may be attributed a considerable proportion of the losses from desertion and from 
the purchase of discharge which take place during the first few months of a 
soldier’s service. 

The weight of the evidence before Lord Wantage’s Committee 
points to the same causes, or some of them, as still existing, because, 
while in the opinion of several witnesses the food of the duty soldier 
is sufficient, all are agreed that the recruit is not sufficiently fed for 
the work he has to do, which looks very much as if he were over- 
worked. That the hard work required from recruits has a great effect 
on their staying in the service is evident from the fact that the 
average loss per 1,000 during the year in which they enlist of recruits 
from the cavalry is 162, and from the artillery 134, while that from 
the infantry of the line is only 97, it being well known that the work 
in the two former is much more severe than in the latter. 

It is often said, and with perfect truth, that recruits in the British 
Army are not worked nearly as hard as those in the German Army, 
and therefore there can be no necessity for reducing the work required 
from them. The inference will not, however, bear examination ; every 
able-bodied man in Germany is liable to serve; but, as a fact, little 
more than one-third of the young men who arrive at the age of 
twenty are ever drawn into the service, and even those that are drawn 
do not generally join before they are twenty-one years of age, which 
leaves very ample scope for the rejection of all who are not mature, 
thoroughly strong, and healthy. These men are therefore far more 
capable of resisting fatigue than the 21,363 young men who have 
been enlisted, on the average of the last five years, in the British Army 
under twenty years of age. 

The remedy proposed by Lord Airey’s Committee was the forma- 
tion of large training depots, somewhat after the model of the depét 
for the Royal Marines at Walmer, which has been most successful in 
its working, to which all recruits on first enlistment should be sent 
to be instructed in their duties and in the use of their arms. These 
schools need not interfere with the territorial connections of regiments ; 
but, if carefully constituted, and the men trained under selected 
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officers and non-commissioned officers, it is conceived that, there being 
no undue pressure to get men into the ranks for sentry duty, or for 
the sake of having a large battalion on parade, the instruction would 
go on under better conditions, and it might reasonably be expected 
that many who under present conditions purchase their discharges or 
desert would join their corps as trained soldiers and continue in the 
service. One of the main causes of grievance of officers in home 
battalions would be done away with, inasmuch as they would only 
have trained men to deal with, to whom only the higher and more 
interesting instruction of duties in the field would have to be given. 
It is also probable that a large number of the recruits, on completing 
their training, might be drafted direct from the depédts to the bat- 
talions serving abroad. The cost of eight or ten of these training 
depots would be far less than that of the numerous. small depots at. 
present in existence, which, according to the Estimates, absorb more 
than 350 officers and nearly 2,300 non-commissioned officers, at 
the annual cost of 140,000/., who can have but little to do, when the 
depéts are at their regulated normal strength—all of which, taken 
together, only comprise 4,376 privates. 

This system, if adopted, would reduce the number of men present 
with each battalion to about the same strength as the battalions in 
the German Army in peace time, which are found sufficient for the 
instruction of officers and non-commissioned officers, and are adapted 
as cadres for the reception of reserve men when mobilisation is 
ordered. Some modification, however, might be advisable in the 
organisation of battalions if this change were effected. 

Lord Airey’s Committee saw the necessity of endeavouring to 
induce a better class of young men to enter the service with a view 
to their becoming non-commissioned officers, it being evident that, 
with the great progress now being made by instruction in Board 
schools, the necessity has arisen for obtaining men of higher educa- 
tion and position if they are to be respected by the ordinary private 
soldier. 

It is more than probable that a good many of those men who 
purchase their discharges are of the stamp that it is most desirable 
to encourage and keep in the service, and from whom good non- 
commissioned officers could be selected. At present, however, so 
little encouragement is given, that many of the best young men in 
the ranks refuse promotion when offered to them ; which is not to be 
wondered at, because the first step, that of lance-corporal, which 
gives authority over the private soldier, is not classed as a rank in the 
Queen’s Regulations, although rated as a non-commissioned officer in 
the ‘advantages of the Army,’ and in the Royal Warrant for pay 
he is simply called a ‘ private paid as lance-corporal.’ When first 
promoted, a lance-corporal, as a rule, derives no immediate advantage 
or additional pay (a portion of them only being paid), although his 
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duties entail a vast amount of extra work and responsibility. Lord 
Airey’s Committee took a great deal of evidence as to the difficulty 
then existing in obtaining non-commissioned officers of the same 
type as those who were created under the old long-service system, 
and who were then rapidly dying out of the Army. Some of their 
recommendations have been adopted with very good results ; among 
others, the creation of warrant rank for sergeant-majors, although it 
has not been given as recommended to quartermaster-sergeants; the 
pay, also, and pensions of non-commissioned officers have been im- 
proved, but not to the extent recommended, and the pensions have 
been made subject to conditions which would be difficult to explain 
to an inquiring candidate for the honour of serving as a non- 
commissioned officer. The remedy Lord Airey’s Committee recom- 
mended was that 

All ranks giving authority over the private soldier should be regarded and 
classified as non-commissioned officers, and that every non-commissioned officer, at 
the end of one year’s probationary service as such, shall acquire the right of serving 
on for twenty-one years to pension, reserving to himself the option of going to the 
reserve or being discharged, according to the terms of his enlistment, subject only 
to penalties in case of misconduct. 


By this means the Committee considered that ‘every non-commis- 
sioned officer would obtain an assured career ; subject only to forfeiture 
of some of its advantages by misconduct.’ 


This recommendation has only been very partially adopted ;: 
according to the Queen’s regulations a non-commissioned officer not 
below the rank of corporal has the right to extend his service to twelve 
years with the colours, provided he exercises that right within one 
month from the expiration of his year’s probation ; but the right then 
ceases, although he may be allowed by his commanding officer to ex- 
tend for a like period at any time after completing three years. 

After nine years’ service, if a sergeant, and medically. fit, he has 
the right to re-engage, subject only to the veto of the Secretary of 
State for War, as to which the following extract from the Report of 
Lord Airey’s Committee is very apposite :— 

The knowledge must soon be acquired by men who have once entered the 
ranks that the conditions of service are being constantly changed, which gives rise 
to the feeling that the dealings of the War Department with them are uncertain. 
. . » That, therefore, if allowed to continue in the Army to complete their first 
engagement of twelve years, they can have no certainty of continuing for twenty- 
one years and proceeding to pension; they, on the contrary, soon become aware 
that saving of expenditure is a great principle in a public department, and there- 
fore, whatever may be the opinion of the authorities when they take on after six 
years, they may be apprehensive that the same opinions may not be in vogue when 
their turn comes for re-engagement after twelve years ; and, on the whole, having 
the power to leave after completing their first period of army service, they prefer 
to retain their independence, without incurring responsibilities for which, perhaps, 
they do not feel confident that they are competent, and which do not offer them 


an assured career, 
3Q2 
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No non-commissioned officers below the rank of sergeant, if they 
extend their army service to twelve years, have the right to continue 
to serve on to pension, although they may be allowed to do so—which 
is very different from the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
and holds out no certain prospect to a young soldier that, if he accepts 
the duties and responsibilities of a lance-corporal, he will have it in 
his power to serve on to pension provided he does not misconduct 
himself, while he retains the power of quitting the service according 
to the terms of his enlistment if he should sodesire. Lord Wantage’s 
Committee was 


strongly impressed with the necessity for obtaining the best possible stamp of 
men for the ranks of corporal and lance-corporal ; 


and stated that 


the evidence has gone largely to show that any want of efficiency in these 
ranks is owing mainly to the limited choice of men seeking for promotion, 


Also, that 


an undesirably large proportion of lance-corporals apply to be permitted to resign 
their stripes. 

All who read this statement must agree with the Committee that 
such a state of things is ‘ not to the interest of the service.’ 

It is more than probable that such a state of things would not 
now be in existence if the recommendations of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
which were framed with a view to encouraging a superior class of 
young men to enter the service with the hope that they might make 
@ career in it as non-commissioned officers, had been adopted. 

There is another recommendation of Lord Wantage’s Committee 
to which it is desirable that especial attention should be directed, as, 
if adopted, it will have a most injurious effect on recruiting, and 
generally on the service. 

That deferred pay as now issued should be discontinued and replaced by gratuity, 
on leaving the colours, of one pound for each year’s service up to twelve years; 
this gratuity not to be given to men who have served less than three years, 

Lord Airey’s Committee, on the contrary, recommended that, if 
necessary, increase of pay ‘should be in the shape of deferred pay,’ 
observing 
that soldiers have plenty of money for their immediate wants and amusements 
while serving, and that any increase would generally be squandered away ; whereas 
@ good sum paid on discharge will assist a man in starting in civil life, will pro- 
mote habits of thrift, and tend to induce others, who see men returning to their 


homes with a good round sum of money in their possession, to engage for service 
in the Army. 


The question is, which of these two opinions is the correct one. 
The eleven members of Lord Airey’s Committee were unanimous on 
this point, whereas the recommendation of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
unittee was carried by a vote of seven members against four. 
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It will be well, however, to consider the origin of deferred pay. 
By the adoption of short service, pensions to a great extent were 
done away with, the actual cost of which to Government, cal- 
culated on averages before the introduction of short service, was 
equivalent to an increase of pay to every enlisted man of 4d. a day 
in other words, it would have required that 4d. a day should be 
accumulated on account of every enlisted man if it were thought 
desirable to form a guarantee fund as security for the payment of 
those men who served on and obtained pensions. 

The abolition of pensions was therefore equivalent to a reduction 
of 4d. a day on the pay of every soldier, which, it might have fairly 
been considered, was accumulating from day to day, to be eventually 
issued to each soldier, if he lived long enough, as pension. In 
readjusting the pay of the Army after the introduction of short 
service, a portion of this sum of 4d. was issued in daily pay, and 2d. 
was set aside as deferred pay; but, unfortunately, it has not been 
treated by the War Office as pay, but has been converted into a 
gratuity, at the rate of 3/. for each year’s service, to be paid to the 
soldier on leaving the colours, provided he serves not less than three 
years; meanwhile, he has no knowledge of any accumulation of 
money in his favour, whereas if it were really pay it should be treated 
as such, and entered in each man’s account as if it were a sum in the 
savings-bank, and the usual interest added from time to time. By 
this means each man would be aware of a growing fund, which might 
induce in him habits of thrift, and a desire to increase it, so as te 
secure for himself a fair start in civil life on his quitting the 
colours. 

The possibility of his adding to this fund by deposits of his own 
is evident when it is considered that every well-behaved soldier, 
except, perhaps, the recruit, who has to supply additional food for 
himself, has at least 6d. a day clear to spend on his amusements—a 
larger sum than probably any ordinary labourer in the kingdom has 
at his disposal. 

The weight of evidence taken before Lord Wantage’s Committee 
is, however, most decidedly against the abolition of deferred pay. A 
series of questions having been sent to a large number of men of the 
resérve of the infantry, 32,053, or 932 per cent., of those who 
replied stated that the deferred pay they had received had been of 
real use to them on leaving the colours, as helping to keep them till 
they could get work ; while only 2,155, or 6} per cent., stated to the 
contrary, and 84 per cent. stated that they would prefer to receive it 
as at present rather than have it reduced by either of the alterations 
suggested to them. 

The stir that has been made in the press of late as to the diffi- 
culty experienced by reserve men in obtaining employment, and the 
assistance given by societies specially interested in finding employ- 
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ment for them, have been of great value to the men, and it is to be 
hoped that the conference the managers of the principal railway com- 
panies had on the 16th of May with Lord Brownlow at the War 
Office, as well as the opening to them of appointments under the 
Post Office and in other public departments, may tend: in’ the same 
direction ; but all these different aids can only help a very limited 
proportion of the thousands who pass to the reserve, as stated by Lord 
Brownlow, at the rate of 17,000 yearly. The men must therefore 
look in great measure to their own efforts to get employment ; and it 
is highly satisfactory to find asa fact, that of 35,605 men who replied, 
23,323, or 65 per cent., stated they had no difficulty in getting em- 
ployment on leaving the colours ; and 26,943, or 75 per cent., stated 
that at the time of the inquiry they were in regular employment ; 
while 3,829, or 10 per cent. more, were in casual employment. The 
balance, 5,226 of unemployed men, about 15 per cent., coincides, 
curiously enough, very nearly with the number of those who stated 
they had spent their money at once, or within two months after 
receiving it, and indicates that it is probable that this residuum is 
composed of men of idle habits, or who, as Sir Henry Oakley stated 
to Lord Brownlow, have the defect that when they meet a few com- 
rades they ‘liquor up,’ and asa consequence are discharged, and then 
go about exciting compassion by describing themselves as unable to 
get employment because they belong to the reserve, when in reality 
their habits are such that they will not apply themselves to steady 
work. 

The fact, moreover, that the Committee received intelligent 
answers to their numerous questions from 36,000 men, or 86 per 
cent. out of 41,720 to whom they were sent, is a conclusive answer to 
those who look upon the reserve as a myth, and imagine they will 
not be forthcoming when called for, notwithstanding the success 
which attended the calls made on them in 1878 and 1879. It is 
only to be regretted that proper steps have never been taken to keep 
up their training and soldierly habits. Both Lord Airey’s and Lord 
Wantage’s Committees were unanimously of opinion that steps should 
be taken in this direction. The recommendations of Lord Airey’s 
Committee, which treated this question very fully, are well worthy of 
the most serious consideration, and should be adopted. 


J. L. A. Smmmons. 





IRELAND BLOCKS THE WAY 


In the course of the Home Rule controversy it has often been urged 
that the delegation of all purely Irish business to a Dublin Parliament - 
would bring about a valuable saving of time to the House of 
Commons. The truth of this is obvious. Perhaps, however, the dis- 
proportionate share of the national time occupied by Irish affairs is 
not generally known. Attention is attracted during times of excite- 
ment, and the absorption of Parliament in Irish affairs is for a time 
remarked upon. But the excitement passes away, and the casual 
observer is apt to lose sight of the fact that, as things now are, the 
Irish are ‘ always with us.’ In other words, the necessity of the case 
means a constant unvarying attention to the local and minute affairs 
of Ireland, for which the Imperial Parliament has made itself respon- 
sible. 

On Tory platforms in the elections of 1885 and 1886 it was fre- 
quently alleged that the Liberal Government was to blame for the 
waste of time over Irish questions. England and Scotland were to 
assert their rights, and the Tories intended to put Ireland in its proper 
place—in the background. The fullest opportunity has been given 
to the Tories for carrying their views into effect. A powerful and 
docile majority has supported the Government with unfailing regu- 
larity. The Opposition has been closured and outvoted for six years. 
The Government claims that its Irish policy has achieved ‘the fullest 
success. The crown of it, in the shape of the Irish County Govern- 
ment Bill, has yet to be placed on Mr. Balfour’s brow, and to the dis- 
cussion of that measure the leader of the House of Commons looks 
forward with pleasure. 

Under these circumstances the average elector, who sees with 
alarm the most important national and Imperial questions continually 
shelved to make room for comparative trivialities, should clearly 
know the price he has to pay in the way of time for keeping the 
management of Irish affairs at Westminster. He is familiar with all 
the arguments for and against Home Rule. But I invite his atten- 
tion to a plain statement of figures, so that whatever he may decide 
to do in the momentous issue before him, he shall see exactly the 
saving in national time to be effected by the adoption of Home Rule, 
and the loss by the rejection of it. 
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The following table gives an analysis of Hansard for the past 
twelve years. ‘Irish’ business includes all measures, resolutions, 
and motions, including motions for adjournment, which have direct 
reference to Irish affairs. It does not include speeches by Irish 
members on British or Imperial affairs, with the exception of a very few 
short debates on specifically Irish questions raised by Irish members 
for party purposes. 


TABLE A. 





lTotal num- |Total num- |Total num- | Business of | 
ber of ber of [ber of Irish |the Houseof, , Irish | Scotch 
pages questions | questions Lords 


hastnees | Remainder. 


6 Pages | 
4,738 1,285 39 | 1,093 
8,574 1,840 815 | 3,926 | 
9,423 8,300 1,338 3,481 | 
8,098 2,918 7 1,028 | 
8,018 3,184 1,117 853 1,170 
7,761 3,140 1,013 |} 1,142 | 
6,396 2,612 2 566 2,140 | 
10,733 4,611 1,326 4,171 | 
10,019 4,850 1,297 2,071 7,137 
7,074 — | 1,084 5,244 
7,355 --- 1,463 4,706 
7,456 os 1,480 | ] 4,624 





5,559 | 
3,690 
5,679 





Deeeeeeeera 























Total | 95,6452 8,877 | 10,529 | 24,199 | 60,457 








» After 1888 the index to questions ceases. Questions relating to the business of the House are not. 


included in this column. 
* For convenience the Hansard double column is turned into single pages. 


It must not be supposed that the 60,457 pages under the heading 
‘remainder’ represent the work of the House of Commons on 
British and Imperial matters. Questions are fully reported in 
Hansard, and occupy a large amount of space. The average number 
of yearly questions for the last three years indexed (1886-8), in 
round numbers is 4,000, which, plus 27,740, gives a total for the twelve 
years of 39,740. On an average there are about five questions to 
every two pages, so that on this calculation the space occupied by 
questions alone amounts to 15,896 pages. This gives the following 
result :— 

Total number of pages for twelve years . ‘ ‘ - 95,645 

Of which the House of Lords occupies ‘ 10,529 
Trish affairs . ‘ ‘ , , 24,199 
Questions . ° ‘ ° P 15,896 


Total occupied by English, Welsh, Scotch, and Imperial business 45,031 


We arrive then at this fact—that the business of Ireland, with 
its population of 4,706,000, occupies an equivalent of more than half 
the total amount of space which is devoted to the home British popu- 
lation of 33,182,000, and the entire general business of our vast 
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empire. We may differ upon the Home Rule question, but no one 
can deny that this state of facts shows that something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark. 

Leaving out the unfortunate British Empire—unfortunate at 
least in the amount of attention bestowed upon it—we find that 
while the time occupied by Irish and British affairs respectively is 
represented by the proportion of twenty-four to forty-five, the respec- 
tive populations stand in the ratio of one to seven. Further, for the 
purpose of comparison, I have taken out the space occupied by purely 
Scotch affairs for the last two sessions, 1890-1, in which, as I will 
show, the amount of business transacted was, at any rate in its 
results, above the normal figure. During these two years the number - 
of Irish speeches was not out of proportion to the Irish legislation 
brought forward by the Government. And yet we find that, while 
Scotland, with its population of 4,033,000, occupied 460 pages, or an 
average of 230, Ireland, with its 4,706,000, occupied 2,943, or an 
average of 1,471. 

The following table gives an analysis of the general Acts passed 
during the twelve years. The local Acts are not included. 


TABLE B. 
| England, Wales, 
and general 





Scotland Ireland 











662 








It will be noted that the number of Scotch Acts in 1890-1 is 
above'the average. 

The figures I have given demonstrate that Ireland has for twelve 
years occupied a share of the time of the Imperial Parliament out 
of all proportion to its population and, as it could easily be shown, to 
its trade. 

I proceed now to deal with the Tory argument of 1885-6, that 
the waste of time on Irish business was due to the alternate gifts by 
the Liberals of sop and fetters—a policy to be repudiated by the 
Tories, who were determined to put Ireland aside and deal with the 
requirements of England and Scotland. 
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I omit the session of 1886, in the heart of which the General 
Election took place. 

Taking the six years 1880-5, during which period, excepting a 
few weeks in 1880 and 1885, the Liberals were in: office, the total 
amount of space occupied by Irish business was 11,840 pages, giving 
an average of 1,973 per session. 

Taking the five years of Tory government, 1887-91, the total 
amount was 10,219, giving an average of 2,043 pages per session.' 

The average sessional space occupied by Ireland under the ‘ firm’ 
government of the Tories exceeds by seventy pages, or two evenings’ 
debate, that which was occupied under the preceding Liberal adminis- 
tration. 

It will be observed on referring to Table B that, although Irish 
debates have occupied more time than ever, the relative position of 
Scotland and Ireland in regard to the number of Acts passed under 
the Liberals and Tories respectively is inverted, as the following table 
shows :— 

TABLE C. 


a hea ’ ‘ - 
Year Scotch Bills Sessional average Irish Bills Sessional average | 


1880-85. ° ° 32 | 53 78 13:0 
1887-91. ‘ ‘ 43 86 34 68 


The length of the debates has therefore by no means depended 


upon the number of Bills carried into law; and though doubtless the 
Government has endeavoured by the constant use of the closure to 
curtail Irish debates as much as they possibly could, it is absolutely 
clear that they have failed utterly in this respect, as in so many others, 
to make good their lavish promises of 1885-6. 

No distinction of any moment can be drawn between one Govern- 
ment and another. Session after session, even though no Irish 
measure of first-class magnitude happened to be brought in, Irish 
affairs have pressed wearily and without intermission upon an over- 
burdened House of Commons. Where and what is the remedy, short 
of handing over Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament? It is certainly 
not to be found in Mr. Balfour’s Local Government Bill. 

A very cursory examination of Hansard shows that by far the greater 
part of Irish debates has been occupied with matters relating to the 
administration of Coercion Acts, police, the magistracy, and the land 
question. Education occupies a considerable, though quite a subordi- 
nate place. These matters are carefully preserved by the Tories for our 
edification at Westminster, and are altogether excluded from Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill. Moreover, the policy of giving to the Nationalist 
majority in Ireland the shadow without substance can only have one 
result. On a popular franchise, in the County Council elections, an 


* Autumn sessions are included in the ordinary session for the year. 
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immense Nationalist majority, determined to have the authority and 
power in Irish affairs now denied to them, would inevitably be re- 
turned. The Nationalists would be more than ever encouraged to 
hammer at every available door, until they forced the desired entrance 
into full responsibility for the management of their own affairs. 

Meanwhile there would be endless friction between the County 
Councils and the various authorities who retain the powers desired 
by the people. Mr. Balfour’s elaborate system of checks would 
soon be in fine working order, and the House of Commons would 
inevitably be more than ever occupied with appeals against an 
unworkable system, debates on the conflicts between the new and 
old authorities, motions for adjournment and detailed discussion of 
the Irish votes, which, after a fruitless waste, perhaps of some years, 
would eventually force even a Tory Government to Home Rule. 

The Liberal leaders are frequently attacked by some of the more 
advanced members of the labour party for their insistence upon the 
paramount importance of the Irish question, and their determination 
to give it priority. Let the British working man realise, from the 
figures I have given, the full truth of the fact that ‘ Ireland blocks 
the way.’ 

I have shown that Irish affairs oecupy more than half the space 
of the time occupied by British and Imperial matters. But this is 
not the whole case. As I have put it, Ireland takes more than one- 
third of the time of the House of Commons; but two-fifths would 
probably be nearer the mark, and for these reasons. 

1. Searcely any allowance has been made for the divisions on 
Irish affairs, and a division takes about ten minutes on an average. 
Hansard only gives the principal division lists. 

2. Irish ‘ obstructive’ speeches are less fully reported in Hansard 
than the speeches of the ordinary English and Scotch member. 

3. No allowance is made for numberless speeches by Irish members 
on British or Imperial matters for ‘ strategic’ purposes, which would 
not be made but for the unnatural method hitherto adopted of forcing 
Irish members to come to Westminster to criticise the action of a 
policeman in Donegal. 

4. A very serious loss of time is due to the compulsory dropping 
of Bills ,every session by the Government from want of time. It 
frequently happens that a Bill passes the second reading, and even 
gets into committee, session after session. Each session the same 
arguments have to be brought out, and the old paths of debate 
retrodden. Undoubtedly, Ireland is the chief factor in this disastrous 
process. 

I claim that the handing over of Irish affairs to Irish men in 
Ireland will save at least 25 per cent. of our national time. And 
this estimate allows a very considerable margin for Irish debates 
which may be raised after the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin 
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by Irish members retained at Westminster. Even if the annual saving 
were only 10 per cent., this would represent fully 120 hours, or fifteen 
ordinary sittings. Therefore, if the passing of a Home Rule Bill 
should occupy most of one session, or a considerable part of two, it 
would be one of the most profitable investments ever made by Parlia- 
ment. Those who still reject the policy of Home Rule, at any rate, 
will have to do it knowing what the rejection costs. 


HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 





SOME GREAT FEWISH RABBIS’ 


Tue study of the sayings and doings of the great Jewish doctors of 
the first century is interesting to all concerned in the investigation 
of the early history of Christianity. In drawing attention to the 
subject here, though writing from a Christian standpoint, we shall 
endeavour to avoid all questions of religious controversy. 

Though Hillel belonged to an age somewhat earlier than that of 
which we are about to treat, it may be well before entering on our 
special subject to say a few words about that remarkable man. For 
Hillel, though he died a few years before the Christian era, may in 
many respects be regarded as the father of that system of Biblical 
exegesis which was more fully developed by the Jewish scholars who 
succeeded him. 

The anecdotes illustrative of Hillel’s patience and suavity, as 
contrasted with the irritability and harshness of his distinguished 
contemporary Shammai, are well known, and may be found cited 


1 Die Agada der Tannaiten. Erster Band: Von Hillel bis Akiba. Von 30 vor 
bis 135 nach d. g. Z. Von Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, Professor an der Landes-Rabbiner- 
schule in Budapest. Strasburg i. E.: Karl J. Triibner. 1884. 

niax 218 Die Spriiche der Vater, ein ethischer Mischna-Traktat, mit kurzer 
Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregister, von Lic. Dr. Herm. L. Strack, 
a.o. Prof. der Theol. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: H. Reuther. London: Dulau & Co., 
37 Soho Square. 1882. 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirge Aboth and Pereg R. Meir in 
Hebrew and English, with Critical and Illustrative Notes; and specimen pages of 
the Cambridge University Manuscript of the Mishnah ‘ Jerushalmith,’ from which 
the text of Aboth is taken. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press by Charles Taylor, M.A. [now D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge]. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1877. 

Real- Encyclopédie fiir Bibel und Talmud. Worterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir 
Bibelfreunde, Theologen, Juristen, Gemeinde- und Schulvorsteher, Lehrer etc., ausgear- 
beitet von Dr. J. Hamburger, Landrabbiner zu Strelitz in Mecklenburg. Abtheilung II. : 
Die Talmudischen Artikel A-Z. Strelitz: Im Selbstverlage des Verfassers, 1883. 
Supplement band, Leipzig, 1886. 

Geschichte der Juden von den diltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. Aus den 
Quellen neu bearbeitet von Dr. H. Graetz, Professor an der Universitat Breslau. 
Band iii. und iv.: Gesch. von dem Tode Juda Makkabi’s bis zum Abschluss des 
Talmud. 1863. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Iesu Christi, von Dr. Emil Schiirer, 
ordentl. Professor der Theol. zu Giessen. 2te Auflage, Zweiter Theil. Die inneren 
Zustiinde Palestina’s und des jiidischen Volkes.—Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1886. 
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with sufficient fulness and accuracy in the appendix to Archdeacon 
Farrar’s popular Life of Christ: they need not, therefore, be repeated 
here. According to one of those anecdotes, Hillel is said to have 
given utterance to ‘the golden rule’: *‘ What is hateful to thyself, 
that do not to thy fellow.’ Archdeacon Farrar considers that the 
occurrence of a similar expression in Tobit? is sufficient to prove that 
Hillel was not the original author of the saying, as ‘the probable 
date of the Book of Tobit is two centuries before Hillel.’ But the 
date of the Book of Tobit is a matter of great uncertainty, and its 
composition has been by some scholars assigned to a much later era. 
Hence all deductions based on its date must be received with 
caution ; and it may be observed that Bacher considers the sentence 
in Tobit to have been unquestionably derived from Hillel. The 
authorship, however, of such an aphorism, especially in face of the 
fact that many parallel sayings of an earlier date can be adduced, is 
a matter of too much uncertainty to admit of any definite conclusion. 

It is, however, an interesting fact, and one which has indirectly 
an important bearing upon vexed questions of authorship, that the 
great Jewish teachers of the two centuries preceding the Christian 
era, and even those of a considerably later period, had an inveterate 
repugnance to committing to writing any ordinances or directions ex- 
cept such as were actually contained in the recognised Sacred Writings. 
The teaching of those scholars was strictly oral, and their decisions on 
the most important points of law, dogma, and interpretation were 
entrusted only to the memory of their well-trained disciples. It was 
not until after the dire calamities of later times that this practice 
was modified, and even then not without opposition.® 

According to Bacher, the earliest rules for the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture may be traced back to Hillel. Few specimens of his 
interpretations, however, have been handed down by tradition, 
unless, as is probable, some of those ascribed to his disciples may 
originally have proceeded from their master. Hillel urged upon his 
disciples the importance of studying Scripture for its own sake, and 
not for any ulterior benefit which such study might bring in its 
train. This appears to have been the meaning of his aphorism, 
‘ He who desires profit from the crown (of learning) perishes ;’‘ or, 
as a later rabbi expresses the same sentiment, ‘ Make it (the Law) 
not a crown to glory in it, nor an axe to get thy living by ’—Aboth, 
iv. 5.5 

2 Do that to no man which thou hatest.’—Tobit iv. 15. 

* See the excursus on ‘ The Men of the Great Synagogue,’ p. 484, appended to my 


work on Zhe Book of Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes considered in relation to Modern 
Criticism and to the Doctrines of Modern Pessimism (Hodder & Stoughton, 1883). 

* HON RIND POMYINA, Adoth I. 13, iv. 5. 

5 The above is the reading in Strack’s text ; the other reading, adopted by Taylor, 
hac the suffix in the plural, in which case the meaning probably is : ‘ Make not them 
(disciples) a crown to glory in them [comp, Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 19], nor an axe to 
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As an interesting instance of Hillel’s interpretations of Scripture 
passages, we may quote the following rules for conduct in ordinary 
life, deduced by him from Eccles. iii. 4, 5 :— 


Hillel the wise (lit. the old) used to say: ‘Do not be seen naked (when others 
are clothed), do not be seen clothed (if others are naked), do not be seen standing 
(if others are sitting), do not be seen sitting (if others are standing), do not be seen 
laughing (if others are weeping), do not be seen weeping (if others are laughing). 
For it is written ‘ there is a time to weep, and a time to laugh,’ ‘a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embracing.’— Tosefta Berachoth, II. at end.* 


The teaching of Hillel on this point has been at least partially 
endorsed by the great Apostle in his command: ‘ Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep’ (Rom. xii. 15), 

The employment of the parable may also be traced to Hillel. 
In the Midrash on Levit. xxv. 39, it is related that his scholars 
asked Hillel one day where he was going. ‘To perform a com- 
mandment,’ answered the rabbi. ‘What special commandment?’ 
asked the disciples. ‘To bathe myself in the bath-house,’ said 
Hillel. ‘Is that one of the commandments?’ inquired they. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ rejoined Hillel; ‘if the statues of kings placed in the 
theatres and circuses have to be kept clean and washed, how much 
more ought I not keep my body clean, since 1 have been created in 


the image of God?’ 
It is unnecessary to enter into any account of the ditferences which 
divided the milder school of the Jewish doctors of the Law led by 


live by them.’ The passage will be found in Taylor’s edit. ch. iv. 9. The saying of 
Hillel is also quoted in Aboth I. 13. Dr. Charles Taylor’s work on The Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers is perhaps the most valuable of the many commentaries published on 
that remarkable Talmudic treatise. Asan introduction to the study of the Mishna, 
Strack’s handy edition of the Aboth is most valuable, and even more useful to 
beginners, for the Hebrew text is there fully pointed. Strack’s critical remarks, though 
short, are most comprehensive, and the price at which his work is published ought 
to secure its use in every class-room where the later Hebrew is studied. In our citations 
from Aboth in the present article we have frequently followed the text of Strack. It 
may be well here to note in the outset that we have not considered it necessary in all 
cases, in a popular article like the present, to give literal translations, and in quoting 
from the Talmuds and Midrashim we have sometimes paraphrased the original in order 
to avoid more lengthened explanation. We take this opportunity of noticing the 
recently published Lehrbuch der Neu-hebriischen Sprache und Litteratur, von Her- 
mann L. Strack und Carl Siegfried. Karlsruhe u. Leipzig: H. Reuther, 1884—which 
affords mach assistance to students of Rabbinical literature. 

* The citation of the Book of Koheleth by Hillel, and the quotation of proof- 
texts from Koheleth by Simon ben Shetach, who flourished sixty or seventy years 
earlier than Hillel, is fairly quoted as evidence against Graetz’s theory that the Book 
of Ecclesiastes was composed in the reign of Herod the Great—a theory which has been 
endorsed by Renan. But such citations are by no means the chief evidence in opposition 
to that theory. Prof. Graetz has, no doubt unintentionally, misrepresented my views on 
this point in his review in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums (Feb. u. Marz, 1885), which I may notice more fully on another occasion. See also 
on this subject theinteresting work published by Rabbi Dr. 8. Schiffer, Das Buch Kohe- 
let nach der Auffassung der Weisen des Talmud und Midrash, und der jiidischen Er- 
hlarer des Mittelalters. Theil I.: Von der Mischna bis zum Abschluss des babyl, 
Talmud. 1884. 
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Hillel, from the sterner school which acknowledged Shammai as its 
master. Schiirer has an interesting chapter on this subject. Those 
controversies were often of deeper significance than appears at first 
sight. These rival schools of Jewish theologians discussed not a few 
of the questions which still agitate the theological world. They 
were divided in opinion on the question of the future state of the dead, 
and the rewards and punishments to be meted out in another world. 
The school of Shammai held that men in general will there be 
divided into three classes, two of which, they argued, are expressly 
mentioned, and the third inferentially alluded to, in Dan. xii. 2, 
where it is written, ‘ Many of those that sleep in the dust shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.’ The third class—namely, those who may belong neither to 
the one category nor the other—according to the Shammaite doctors, 
will be delivered over to purgatorial fire, in which they will ultimately 
be ‘ purified and made white’ (Dan. xii. 10). In support of their 
views the Shammaites adduced the expression used in 1 Sam. ii. 6: 
‘ He bringeth down to the grave (Sheol) and bringeth up ;’ and, what 
was a still worse argument (ccnsidered from an exegetical standpoint), 
the mention of ‘the third part’ in Zech. xiii. 9. The doctors of 
the school of Hillel agreed with the Shammaites in admitting the 
existence of a middle class of transgressors, but maintained that such 
persons would be dealt with by God more mercifully. In support of 
their view they adduced the description given of God in Exod. xxxiv. 
6 as ‘rich in mercy,’ and went so far as to affirm that David, in the 
116th Psalm, distinctly refers to the case of such individuals, and 
their final deliverance by God’s mercy. 

It is not our object here to discuss the truth or falsehood of such 
interpretations, but to point out that many questions of permanent 
interest were discussed in these schools of religious philosophy, and 
much interesting material may be gleaned here and there from the 
sayings of the ancient rabbis, tending to throw light on the contro- 
versies of the present day. 

Foremost among the rabbis properly belonging to the first cen- 
tury stands Gamaliel, the great teacher of Saul of Tarsus or the 
Apostle Paul. We can glance but slightly at his history. He was 
a grandson of Hillel, and, like his grandfather, President of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin. St. Paul, in his speech to the Jews at Jerusalem, 
states that he was brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, 
‘instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers’ 
(Acts xxii. 3). Gamaliel is first mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
as taking part in the meeting of the Jewish Council before which 
Peter and the other Apostles were brought for daring to preach and 
teach in the name of Jesus in opposition to the commands of 
the Sanhedrin. Gamaliel was not then President of the Sanhedrin, 
but was a teacher and doctor of the Law, ‘held in reputation 
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among all the people.’ It was mainly through his instrumentality 
and influence that the Sanhedrin was induced to set the Apostles at 
liberty after a slight punishment, with the solemn injunction not 
to speak or teach in the name of Jesus—a charge which the Apostles, 
however, declined to obey (Acts v. 33-42). The advice which 
Gamaliel gave the Council on that occasion was: ‘ Refrain from 
these men and let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of 
men it will be overthrown: but if it be of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow them, lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God.’ 

Rabban Gamaliel” was not long able to maintain the passive atti- 
tude towards Christianity which he recommended on that occasion. 
An interesting discussion on the peculiarities of the Messianic age, 
which took place between him and one of his disciples, not improbably 
the Apostle Paul, has been preserved in one of the treatises of the 
Talmud (Shabbath, 30 b), and is translated in full in my work on 
The Book of Koheleth, pp. 22-25. The principal argument made 
use of in that discussion on the Christian side was founded on the 
statement in Eccl. i. 7, ‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ The 
disputant on that side seems to have maintained that it was absurd 
to regard the physical changes in nature spoken of by the prophets 
as signs of the Messianic period to have been meant literally ; which 
position he sought to confirm by the authority of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes. Gamaliel contended that those predictions were to be 
literally accomplished, and that their fulfilment might rationally be 
expected, but that the Messianic age had not arrived, since such 
changes had not taken place. 

Gamaliel in his later years was more decidedly opposed to the 
Christian religion, as is proved by the fact that he was chosen some 
years later as Nasi or Prince of the Sanhedrin. His sayings pre- 
served in the Pirke Aboth point in the same direction :.* Make to 
thyself a master, and remove thyself from doubt, and do not often 
give tithes by conjecture.’ The first two seem to have been 
levelled at the use or abuse of private judgment in matters of 
religion. Gamaliel urges the importance of following the counsel of 
‘the wise,’ that is, the duty of submission to the decision of the 
Synagogue. His second saying is in some respects parallel to ‘ How 
long halt ye between two masters?’ The third saying seems to refer 
to a different matter. Its meaning is, do not often give tithes on 
mere guesswork, or at hap-hazard; for if a person gives more than 


7 Rabbi, my master, or my lord, was the ordinary title given to the Jewish doctors 
of Palestine. Rab, master, is especially used of the Jewish doctors of Babylon. 
Rabban, our master, or our lord, is a title given to some seven or eight of the descend- 
ants of Hillel. The great scholars of the period which closed with Hillel and 
Shammai received no similar titles of honour. Their simple names were regarded as 
in themselves sufficiently honourable 


VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3B 
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required he will be regarded as a prodigal or-a hypocrite, but if less 
than is right he commits sin, and will be condemned as avaricious. © 

No historical weight whatever is to be attached to the legend 
which affirms that Gamaliel ultimately became a convert to 
Christianity. The story of his having been buried in Pisa, where 
the grave of St. Gamaliel is still pointed out, is of course wholly 
mythical. The death of Gamaliel took place about eighteen years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. He is often styled Gamaliel 
the Elder, to distinguish him from R. Gamaliel II., of whom 
we shall speak shortly. Of Gamaliel I. it is said, ‘when Gamaliel 
the Elder died the glory of the Law ceased, and purity and 
sanctity died.’ His presidency of the Sanhedrin was distinguished 
by a considerable number of reforms in Jewish usages, and by the 
display of a considerable friendliness of spirit towards the Gentiles, 
even towards such as were still attached to pagan rites and ceremonies. 

Simon the son of Gamaliel was, according to Josephus, a man 
of great wisdom and reason, and capable of restoring public affairs 
by his prudence when in a critical condition (Life, § 38). Josephus 
states that Simeon was personally unfriendly towards himself, and, 
consequently, that writer’s account of Simeon (which in some respects 
is unfavourable) cannot be implicitly relied on. He appears to have 
belonged to the peace party in the closing years of the Jewish com- 
monwealth. He was killed at or shortly before the capture of 
Jerusalem. A saying of his is preserved in the Treatise Aboth: ‘ All 
my days I have grown up among the wise, and have not found aught 
good for a man but silence: not learning but doing is the important 
thing, for every one who multiplies words brings forth sin.’ The 
meaning of this aphorism is more profound than that of the English 
proverb, ‘Speech is silver, silence is golden,’ or than the parallel 
proverb of another rabbi (R. Joshua), ‘Speech is worth a sela [a 
shekel], silence two.’* The saying of Simeon ben Gamaliel has 
reference to the vain wrangling which often occurred in the Jewish 
schools during the Roman period, and which not unfrequently con- 
cerned matters really beyond the comprehension of man. Such idle 
talk often sorely perplexed the poor uninitiated ‘ wayfaring men,’ 
who sometimes scarcely knew how to find the way to the city (Jeru- 
salem), although they ventured to engage in subtle questions of 
theology. At an earlier period the divinely inspired Koheleth had found 
it necessary similarly to rebuke folly (Eccl. x. 12-15), and to remind 
his hearers of the fact there was ‘a time to keep silence’ (Eccl. iii. 7 ). 
The Talmud contains many similar warnings. The man who pre- 
sumes to talk too much, even in praise of the Holy One of Israel, is 
warned that he is in danger of being ‘swallowed up,’ or ‘ rooted ‘out 
of the earth.’ The prophet Habakkuk says, ‘The Lord is in His 


* Mitrash Koheleth on ch. v. 5, 
® See Dr. C. Taylor’s note 38 on p. 39, 
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holy Temple: let all the earth keep silence before Him;’ and the 
Psalmist: exclaims, ‘Silence is His praise’ (Ps. lxv. 2).!° On the 
wisdom of keeping silence on many points of theological controversy 
the Talmud notes, ‘ Beautiful is silence to the wise, how much more 
so to the fools.’ !! One might well compare the Latin proverb, ‘0! si 
tacuisses, philosophus mansisses !’ 

Johanan ben Zakkai and Jonathan ben Uzziel were contem- 
poraries of the great Gamaliel. They were termed respectively ‘ the 
eldest’ and ‘the youngest’ of a group of eighty disciples who 
specially attached themselves to Hillel. A later tradition in the 
Aboth R. Nathan (apparently founded on the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew expressions dencting ‘eldest’ and ‘ youngest”) amplifies 
the statement, and relates that Hillel had eighty disciples, thirty of 
whom were worthy that the Shekinah should rest on them as it did 
on Moses; thirty that the sun should stand still for them as it did 
for Joshua; while twenty were of medium capacity, the least of 
whom was Johanan ben Zakkai. The latter story does not indeed 
harmonise with the fact that Hillel himself used to term Johanan 
ben Zakkai, ‘ the Father of Wisdom and the Upholder of the Future.’ 
Ben Zakkai was known asa firm adherent to the old Jewish traditions, 
and a strict teacher of morals. He was disposed to be friendly to 
strangers, although he lived at a time when the feeling of the Jewish 
nation was aroused to desperation against their cruel tyrants the 
Romans. He taught his disciples that there was a hope even of the 
salvation of the Gentiles in the future state. From the expression 
used in Prov, xiv. 34—‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation (13), but 
sin is a reproach to the people’—he drew the conclusion (the 
theological correctness of which need not here be discussed) that 
moral goodness would procure the same mercy for the Gentiles as 
the sin-offering obtained for Israel (Baba Bathra, 10 b). 

The learning and wisdom of Ben Zakkai attracted many disciples 
around him, even in those troublous times. He occupied himself 
chiefly in expounding the Law, and in teaching the traditions which 
in process of time had clustered around it. He used to teach his dis- 
ciples in the cool of the evening, sitting under the shade of the 
Temple walls. He attacked the tenets of the Sadducees; and con- 
demned all attempts at rebellion against the Romans as wicked and 
foolish. Hence he occupied a position similar to that which had 
been assumed by Jeremiah during the Babylonian war. 

Ben Zakkai was, like Jeremiah, a strong advocate for peace. 
‘ Wherefore will ye,’ said he to the Zealots, ‘destroy the city, and 
give over the Temple to conflagration?’ Indignant at the iniquities 
which prevailed among the Galileans, he exclaimed, ‘O Galilee, 

10 This is the literal sense of the phrase rendered ‘ praise uniteth for Thee,’ in our 
A.V. See the comment of Delitzsch on that passage, and also of Perowne. 

Nn Jer. Talmud, Pesachim, ix. 1; Babli, Pesachim, 99 a. 
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Galilee, thou hatest the Law; thine end will be to seek employment 
from the hands of the robbers’ (Jer. Shabbath, xvi. 15 d). 

According to a story told on Jewish authority, and referred to in 
the Talmuds, during the siege of Jerusalem the gates of the Temple, 
which had been duly shut and barred in the evening, were found to 
have mysteriously opened themselves in the morning. R. Johanan ben 
Zakkai rebuked the gates of the sanctuary in the following terms : 
*O Sanctuary, sanctuary ! why dost thou trouble thyself? I know of 
thee that thine end is to be left desolate, for Zechariah the son of 
Iddo prophesied long since against thee, ** Open thy doors, O Leba- 
non, that the fire may devour thy cedars ”’ (Zech. xi. 1).!? 

As Ben Zakkai was known to belong to the peace party, he was 
offered during the siege of Jerusalem a place of refuge in the 
Roman camp. He first strove to persuade the Jews to surrender, but 
finding that in vain, he determined to accept the offer of the Romans. 
He induced his nephew Ben Batiach, a captain of the Zealots, to aid 
him in effecting his escape. His disciples spread abroad the news 
that their master was dead, and in the dusk of evening two of them 
(Elazar and Joshua) bore the supposed corpse in a coffin to the gate 
of the city. They had wisely taken the precaution to place inside 
the coffin some meat in a state of putrefaction, in order that the odour 
of its decomposition might aid them to attain their object. But even 
‘that device hardly enabled them to secure the wished-for permission to 
pass beyond the gates. It required all the authority to be exercised 
which Ben Batiach possessed before the wild soldiers were finally 
‘restrained from forcing open the coffin. Having thus escaped with the 
: Skin of his teeth, Ben Zakkai was favourably received by the Romans. 
He exerted all his eloquence to induce the Roman general to punish 
only the guilty and to spare the city and Temple. According to the 

-common legend, the rabbi saluted the Roman general as king. The 
Roman informed him that he was not aking. ‘True,’ replied the 
rabbi, ‘thou art not yet a king; but a monarch shalt thou become, 
for the Temple of Jerusalem can only perish by the hands of a king.’ 

At his earnest request the Roman commander permitted Ben Zak- 
‘kai to open a school in Jamnia, a small city situated not far from 
the sea-coast between Joppa (now Jaffa) and Ashdod. The request 
appearéd small, but it was fraught with important results to the 
Jewish people. 

When tidings came of the terrible though expected catastrophe, 
and of the destruction of the Temple round which the affections of 
the Jews were centred, Ben Zakkai rent his clothes, and mourned as 
for the loss of a nearest relation. But he did not abandon himself 
to despair, though his disciples were disposed to regard all as 


12 See on this passage my Bampton Lectures on Zechariah, p. 303. The Targum 
Sheni on Esther relates a similar legend, and states that the words were spoken by 
a voice from heaven when the Temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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hopelessly lost, because there was no longer a temple in which to 
worship God, nor a place where the sin-offering could be offered in 
accordance with the Law of Moses. Johanan ben Zakkai strove to 
console them with the thought that acts of benevolence and mercy 
would be accepted by God in room of the sin-offering, and dwelt on 
the teaching of the prophet (Hosea vi. 6), ‘I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice’ (see Baba Bathra, 10b). On account of his re- 
organisation of the Jewish ecclesiastical arrangements, and the 
adaptation of the old Law to the altered circumstances of the times, 
Ben Zakkai has been termed by Graetz ‘the founder of Talmudic 
Judaism.’ It is owing chiefly to Ben Zakkai’s efforts that the 
Jews, in spite of their misfortunes, continued to exist as a nation 
though no longer a State; that Judaism in its altered form attained 
the position of a religion, though destitute of a common sanctuary 
and without sacrifice, and that the Jewish doctrine attained the right 
of law though without any recognised legai tribunal (see Bacher, p. 26). 

Ben Zakkai’s love of peace led him to give curious explanations 
of certain passages of Scripture. The command in Exod. xx. 25 not to 
employ a tool of iron in the erection of the altar was explained sym- 
bolically: ‘The iron is the symbol of war and strife, the altar that 
of peace and reconciliation ; iron must therefore be kept far from the 
altar’ (Mechilta on Yithra, § 11). ‘If God commanded that no iron 
should be employed over the stones of the altar, which neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak, because they procure peace between Israel and the 
Father in Heaven, how much more shall God’s judgment be far from 
every one who makes peace between individuals, between man and 
wife, city and city, nation and nation, kingdom and kingdom, family 
and family’ (see Bacher, p. 31). The blessings pronounced in the 
Sermon on the Mount must recur to the minds of all: ‘ Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of God’ (Matt. v. 7, 9). 

A saying of Ben Zakkai’s is quoted in the Treatise Aboth: 
‘If thou hast practised Thorah [the Law] much, claim not merit 
to thyself, for thereunto wast thou created.’ Compare the words 
of our Lord: *‘ When ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do’ (Luke xvii. 10). We may also call 
to mind the saying of the Apostle: ‘If I preach the gospel I have 
nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 16), 

Ben Zakkai had five favourite disciples, whom he used thus to de- 
scribe : ‘ Eliezer ben Hyrkanus is like a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop of water; Joshua ben Hananyah, happy is she that bare 
him! Jose the priest is pious; Simeon ben Nathanael is one who 
fears sin; Elazar ben ‘Arak is a bubbling spring’ (Aboth ii. 10, 
Strack’s edit. ii. 86). 
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He asked these disciples one day to ‘go and see what is the good 
way which man should cleave to.’ R. Eliezer said, ‘A good eye’ (4.e. 
a bountiful eye); R. Joshua said,‘ A good companion ;’ R. Jose, 
‘A good neighbour ;’ R. Simeon, ‘ He who foresees that which shall 
happen ;’ R. Elazar ben ‘Arak said, ‘A good heart.’ Ben Zakkai 
said, ‘I approve of the words of Elazar ben ‘Arak rather than yours, 
for his words include yours.’ 

On another occasion Ben Zakkai said to his disciples, ‘Go and 
see what is the evil way from which man should keep himself.’ 
R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus said, ‘ An evil eye ;’ R. Joshua said, ‘ An evil 
companion ;’ R. Jose said, ‘An evil neighbour ;’ R. Simeon said, 
* He that borroweth and payeth not again ; he who borrows from man is 
like one who borrows from God [/it. ‘ the Place’], as it is said, “ The 
wicked borroweth and payeth not again, but the righteous is gracious 
and giveth;”’ R. Elazar ben ‘Arak said, ‘ An evil heart.’ Johanan 
ben Zakkai said, ‘I approve the words of Elazar ben ‘Arak more 
than your words, for his words include yours.’ 

When Ben Zakkai was overwhelmed with sorrow at the death of 
his only son, these five scholars came to visit him, and sought to 
console him. They came in one by one, and sat each down alone 
before him, and begged permission to speak. Permission having 
been granted, R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus sought to comfort the 
teacher by adducing the case of Adam, who comforted himself after 
the death of his son. Ben Zakkai replied, ‘Is it not enough that I 
should be afflicted myself, that I should also be reminded of the grief 
of Adam?’ R. Joshua next entered, and spoke of the sorrow that 
overwhelmed Job when he lost all his sons and daughters in one day. 
The old rabbi gave a similar answer: ‘ Is it not enough that I should 
myself ke afflicted, but I must also be reminded of the sorrows of 
Job?’ R. Jose the priest next begged permission to speak, and 
tried to console him with recalling to his mind that Aaron, the great 
high priest of Israel, lost his two sons when grown up to maturity. 
He received the same reply; so did R. Simeon, who spoke of King 
David’s loss of his child. R. Elazar ben ‘Arak next entered. 
When Johanan ben Zakkai saw him, he said unto his attendant, 
‘Throw away your things, and go to the bath, for this is a great man, 
and I am not able to stand before him.’ Elazar entered, and sat 
down before Ben Zakkai, and said, ‘I will tell thee a parable as to 
what this thing is like. It is like unto a man into whose care a king 
had entrusted a deposit, and who was daily wont to weep and say, 
“‘ Woe is me, how shall I be able to render up this deposit safely ?” 
Rabbi,’ said he, ‘thou hadst once a son who used to read the Law, 
and the Prophets, and the Holy Writings, Mishnah, Halakoth, and 
Haggadoth; he has departed from this world free from sin, and 


8 These two anecdotes are both found in Aboth ii. 12, 13, or in Strack’s edit. ii. 
8 b, 9. 
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canst thou not receive comfort in the thought that thou hast restored 
to God in safety the deposit He committed to thee?’ ‘O Rabbi 
Elazar, my son,’ replied the aged teacher, ‘thou hast comforted me 
in the manner in which the sons of man may be comforted.’ 

In another treatise of the Talmud, that entitled Berachoth, it is 
related that when Rabban Johanan was on his death-bed his scholars 
came to visit him. When he saw them he began to weep. Then 
said his scholars to him, ‘O Light of Israel! O Pillar at the right 
hand !’ (alluding to the two pillars erected by Solomon in the porch 
of the Temple, Boaz on the left and Jachin on the right, 1 Kings vii. 
21), *O mighty Hammer! why weepest thou?’ He said to them, ‘If 
they were about to bring me before a king of flesh and blood, who to- * 
day is and to-morrow will be in his grave, even then I might weep. But 
if he were angry with me his anger is not eternal; and if he were to 
cast me into chains, his chains are not eternal ; and if he were to put 
me to death, his death would not be eternal; I might appease him 
with words, or bribe him with riches. But now they are about to 
lead me before the King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He! 
who liveth and abideth for everlasting; and if He casts me into 
chains, His chains are eternal chains, and if He kills me, it is ever- 
lasting death ; and I cannot appease Him with words, nor bribe Him 
with mammon. Nor is that all: there are before Him two ways; one 
leads to the Garden of Eden, and one to Gehenna, and I know not 
which way they will conduct me to; and shall I not weep?’ His 
scholars said to him, ‘ Bless us, O our Master!’ He said to them, 
‘ May it be the will of God that the fear of Heaven may be impressed 
upon you like the fear of flesh and blood!’ His disciples said to 
him, ‘Is that all?’ He said to them, ‘ And would that it were even 
so!’ (that is, that you had always such fear before you !), ‘ for when 
aman is about to commit a sin, he is wont to say, If only no man 
would see me!’ Shortly before his death, Ben Zakkai exclaimed, 
‘ Keep the vessels from uncleanness’ (7.¢. take them out of the house, 
since all the vessels are unclean which are in a house where a death 
occurs), ‘and place a chair for Hezekiah, king of Judah, for he is 
coming’ (Berachoth, 28 b). That is, in accordance with a prevalent 
belief that dying saints were visited by the spirits of the departed, Ben 
Zakkai’s last thoughts were that Hezekiah, the pious king of Judah, 
was approaching to conduct him to the judgment-seat of the 
Eternal. It is not for us to moralise over this death-bed scene in the 
manner Lightfoot has done with more than questionable taste, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Ah ! miseram ac languentem Phariszi in morte fiduciam 

The five disciples of Ben Zakkai survived their master. Of the 
eldest of them, Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, Ben Zakkai once said, ‘ If all 
the wise men of Israel were placed in one scale of the balance, and 


4 We have somewhat curtailed the anecdote as told in the Abeth Rabbi Nathan, 
§ xiv. 
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Eliezer ben Hyrkanus in the other, he would cutweigh them all’ 
(Aboth ii. 8 b). Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, some years after Ben Zakkai’s 
death, was, however, placed under the ban, because of his determined 
opposition to the opinion of the majority of the learned men. But 
it is noteworthy that, notwithstanding this fact, as Jost (Geschichte 
der Juden) remarks, the Mishnah has preserved more of his sayings 
than of those of his contemporaries. An interesting collection of 
these on a large variety of subjects is to be found in Bacher’s valuable 
treatise. His three sayings (preserved in the Treatise Aboth) show that 
he wished his disciples to profit by his experience, and to be more ready 
than he was to submit to the decisions of the majority of the sages. 
These sayings are: ‘ Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto thee as 
thine own and be not easily provoked ; and repent one day before thy 
death [that is, repent to-day, for to-morrow thou mayest die]. And 
warm thyself before the fire of the wise, but beware of their coals, 
that thou mayest not be burnt ; for their bite is like the bite of a fox, 
and their sting the sting of a scorpion, and their hissing like the 
hissing of a fiery serpent, and all their words like coals of fire.’ 

R. Joshua, the second disciple, was deservedly held in good 
reputation. He was the disciple who, in company with Elazar ben 
‘Arak, had borne Ben Zakkai in his coffin out of the gate of Jerusalem 
into the Roman lines. He was a Levite, and belonged to the singers of 
the Temple. He was, however, compelled to follow the occupation 
of a smith in order to obtain his daily livelihood. Hence he occupied 
in some respects a middle position between the upper and the lower 
classes of Jewish society, and is said to have been the only one of the 
learned class who had any hold upon the affections of the common 
people. He was so ugly in person that a Roman princess once asked 
him the impudent question, ‘ Why is so much wisdom contained in 
such an unshapely vessel?’ She received, however, a pungent reply. 
‘Wine,’ remarked the rabbi, ‘ is not kept in golden jars, but in earthen- 
ware vessels. Like his master, R. Joshua was a man of peace, 
and did all in his power to calm his countrymen during the rebellion 
against Roman domination in the days of Trajan. He is said to have 
had considerable knowledge of astronomy and to have understood 
some of the laws that regulate the reappearance of comets, and his 
knowledge of such matters enabled him during a sea voyage to save 
the crew from destruction. His sayings (preserved in Aboth) are: ‘ An 
evil eye [envy], and the evil nature, and hatred of the creatures 
[mankind], drive a man out of the world.’ Compare with the last. 
clause the more profound saying of the Apostle, ‘He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer : and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him’ (1 John iii. 15). 

R. Jose, surnamed by his master ‘the pious,’ also said three 
things: ‘ Let the wealth of thy companion be as precious to thee as 
thine own; prepare thyself to learn Thorah [the Holy Scriptures], 
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for it is not an inherited possession [that is, its acquisition requires 
personal toil and effort]; and let all thine actions be done for the 
name of heaven ’—for the honour of God, and not for selfishends. Dr. 
C. Taylor observes that an Oxford manuscript of Aboth here contains 
a reference to the blessing pronounced on Jael for the murder of 
Sisera, as a good illustration of the principle that an evil action done 
from a good motive is better in God’s sight than a good action per- 
formed from evil motives. 

The first of R. Jose’s sayings reminds us of our Lord’s remark, 
‘If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another’s, who will give you that which is. 
your own?’ (Luke xvi. 11,12). His last saying may be paralleled 
with, ‘Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God’ (1 Cor. x. 31). 

R. Simeon ben Nathanael, the fourth disciple, commended by 
Ben Zakkai as one who ‘ feared sin,’ seems to have had something of 
the character of the Nathanael commended in the Gospel as ‘an Israelite 
indeed, in whom was no guile’ (John i. 47). Were we to let our- 
selves be guided by fancy, we might conjecture that the two men 
were related to each other. R.-Simeon’s sayings are: ‘Be careful 
in reading the Shema‘ [that is, the ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord,’ Deut. vi. 4, recited morning and evening by every 
Jew], and in prayer; and when thou prayest make not thy prayer an 
ordinance,'® but an entreaty before God, blessed be He! for it is said, 
“for He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
grace, and repenteth of the evil” (Joel ii. 13); and be not wicked 
unto thyself.’ The last clause is a quotation from Sirach xiv. 5, 
and is probably correctly explained by Geiger (ap. Strack), though 
differently interpreted by Taylor, ‘ be not sinful for thyself’—7.e. when 
thou art removed from the company and observation of other men, and 
then revealest thy true character to thyself by heartlessness in prayer, 
as one who has no love to God. The sayings of the fifth disciple, R. 
Elazar ben ‘Arak, are peculiar : ‘ Be diligent to learn Thorah, that thou 
mayest know what to answer to Epicurus [a common designation in 
the Talmud of the free-thinking Jew], and know before whom thou 
toilest, and who is the Lord of thy work, that he may render to thee 
the reward of thy doing.’ A New Testament parallel to this is the 
warning of St. Peter in his first epistle, addressed to the Jews of the 
dispersion (ch. iii. 15), ‘ Fear not their fear, neither be troubled ; but 
sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord: being ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope 
that is in you, yet with meekness and fear: having a good conscience, 

18 That is, not like some command attended to only from compulsion, and gone 
through without any taste for it. Shammai used to insist on the reading of the Law 
at stated times as a fixed ordinance (¥3?) which should never be omitted. 
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that, wherein ye are spoken against, they may be put to shame, who 
revile your good manner of life in Christ.’ 

Gamaliel II. was grandson of the renowned Gamaliel. He was 
carefully trained by his father, Simeon, in all the learning of the 
Jewish schools. He remained in Jerusalem during the terrible siege 
of Titus, and was one of the prisoners taken at its capture. His life 
was spared by the Roman general, at the intercession of Johanan ben 
Zakkai. Advanced to the presidency of the Jewish Sanhedrin, and 
recognised by the Roman authorities as the representative of the 
Jewish nation, Gamaliel strove bard to unite the two great parties 
which had long divided the Jewish schools, namely, the followers of 
Hillel and Shammai. He exercised a rigid discrimination in admit- 
ting students to the school at Jamnia, and placed at the door a 
janitor to exclude the unworthy. From the precision in which the 
scholars were drawn up in regular lines, that school obtained in his 
day the name of ‘The Vine Garden.’ He strove as far as possible to 
suppress disputations on useless subjects, and made all feel the 
authority of the patriarchal chair. He introduced the ban or 
excommunication, in order to silence opposition. The ban or 
excommunication was, however, in that period comparatively mild in 
its effects, although the person under such a sentence had to wear 
mourning, and was restricted in intercourse with his fellows. Gamaliel 
used this weapon not merely to punish junior offenders, but to strike 
down his equals. R. Akiba was threatened with this punishment, 
and it was actually inflicted on the most learned disciple of Ben 
Zakkai, namely, Eliezer ben Hyrkanus. But the further attempt to 
exercise discipline upon R. Joshua aroused to a flame the long 
pent-up indignation against the patriarch. He was accordingly de- 
posed at the synod of Jamnia (a.p. 118), and the presidency bestowed 
upon the youthful Elazar ben ‘Asariah. The synod of Jamnia was 
remarkable for several other subjects brought under discussion, and 
especially for having been the Jewish council which finally silenced the 
objections made in Jewish circles to the retention of the Book of 
Koheleth and the Song of Songs among the Sacred Writings. 

Elazar ben ‘Asariah at once threw open the school at Jamnia, re- 
moved the porter, and admitted all who chose to enter freely. The 
obnoxious rules passed by Gamaliel were repealed. The school was 
soon filled to overflowing. Gamaliel exhibited under these circum- 
stances remarkable self-control, and still continued regularly to attend 
the disputations. One dayan Ammonite proselyte of the house of Judah 
sought to be admitted to the congregation of Israel. R. Gamaliel 
opposed his admission, appealing to the prohibition contained in 
Deut. xxiii. 3, ‘An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord.’ R. Joshua maintained that the prose- 
lyte ought to be received. ‘Are these people still,’ asked he, ‘in 
their ancient possessions? Did not Sennacherib carry them away 
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captive to Assyria?’ (Isa. x.) ‘But is it not written,’ urged R. 
Gamaliel, ‘I will bring again the captivity of the children of Ammon?’ 
(Jer. xlix. 6.) ‘They have verily been brought back again,’ said 
Gamaliel. R. Joshua maintained that such was not the case. At 
the close of the debate the assembly divided, and the views advocated 
by R. Joshua were accepted by the large majority of votes. R. 
Gamaliel then withdrew his opposition, and the proselyte was ad- 
mitted into the congregation. R. Gamaliel, after the meeting, 
visited R. Joshua in his dwelling and sought reconciliation with 
him. The Jatter was a nail-smith, and his house was black with the 
smoke of the furnace. Gamaliel on entering marvelled to see the 
place in which his renowned adversary lived. ‘Thy walls,’ said he in 
astonishment, ‘ bear testimony to the fact that thou art a blacksmith.’ 
‘Woe,’ answered R. Joshua, ‘to the generation whose leader thou 
art! thou knowest not the poverty of the learned, or how they support 
themselves!’ ‘ Forgive me,’ said R. Gamaliel, ‘ I have been unjust to 
thee.’ R. Joshua was silent. ‘ Forgive me,’ urged R. Gamaliel, ‘ out 
of consideration for the honour of my father.’ R. Joshua gave 
him his hand, and the two learned men were reconciled on the spot.'® 
The reconciliation was noised abroad, and created a deep revulsion in 
favour of Gamaliel. R. Elazar-ben ‘Asariah generously resigned the 
patriarchate, and Gamaliel II. was reinstated in the post. 

We close this notice of Gamaliel II. with the golden saying 
of his mentioned in Aboth, a saying which seems to have been 
called forth by such experiences: ‘On three things the world 
stands: on Judgment, and on Trutb, and on Peace.’ ‘ Justice, truth, 
and peace,’ as Dr. Charles Taylor notes, ‘are collectively the 
avvdecpos of society, a threefold cord which is not quickly broken’ 
(Eccl. iv. 12). Peace playsan important part in the New Testament. 
Thus of Christ it is said,‘ He is our peace’ (Eph. ii. 14); and St. 
Paul says, ‘the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly’ (Rom. xvi. 20), Peace, as Taylor observes, is a Talmudic 
name of God, and the etymological connection in Hebrew between 
peace and perfectness, Di2w2 D2w 23N—‘ everything is perfected by 
peace ’—affords a clue to the source from whence several of the Pauline 
expressions may have been derived. 

‘Rk. Elazar ben ‘Azariah used to ask: ‘To what is that man like 
whose wisdom is greater than his doings [works]? He is like toa 
tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are few; and the wind 
comes and uproots it, and overturns it, as it is written, “and he shall 
be as one stripped naked [as the heath, A.V.] in the desert, and shall 
not see when good cometh, and he shall inhabit the parched places 
in the wilderness, a salt land, and not inhabited” (Jer. xvii. 6). But 
what is that man like whose doings are greater than his wisdom? 
Like a tree whose branches are few, and whose roots are many, 


8 See Berachoth, 28a. The same story is related in Bechorvth, 36. 
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for though all the winds which are in the world come and light upon 
it they do not move it from its place, according as it is said, “‘ and he 
shall be like a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, and her leaf 
shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit”’ (Jer. xvii. 8) (Aboth iii. 27, in 
Strack’s ed., iii. 17). 

The striking resemblance of this sentiment to the words of our 
Lord at the conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 24-27) 
cannot fail to suggest itself to the mind. The details of the parable of 
our Lord are different, but the teaching of both parables is identical. 

The last and most famous of the great Jewish rabbis of the first 
century who shall be here mentioned is R. Akiba. According to the 
common story he was of Gentile origin. He entered into the employ- 
ment of a rich inhabitant of Jerusalem as a shepherd. While so 
engaged he cordially hated the learned class, possibly because of the 
contempt often exhibited by them to persons of his class. He once 
said, ‘When I was one of the common people I would say, O that I 
had here the disciple of a wise man, that I might bite him like an 
ass’ (Pesachim,49b). But his hatred to learning was totally altered 
by his falling in love with Rachel, the daughter of his employer. 
He was then a widower, and had one son by a previous wife. He 
was a man of noble exterior as well as of great mental powers. His 
love was returned with love. But Rachel refused to give him her hand 
unless he abandoned his shepherd’s staff and became a scholar. 
Though forty years of age, he accepted the conditions imposed by his 
beloved, and forthwith enrolled himself as the pupil of the most 
distinguished Jewish teachers of that day. For twelve years he 
devoted himself to intense study, though at first he learned slowly 
and with difficulty. He began his studies some fifteen years previous 
to the destruction of the Temple by Titus. Though his fellow- 
students were men of the highest abilities, Akiba excelled them all 
He carefully learned the traditions of the fathers, and acquired the 
skill to discover proofs for these, or allusions to them, in passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures. When on one occasion he pressed his opponent 
R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus hard in argument, R. Joshua, the Jearned 
blacksmith, said to Eliezer, ‘See, these are the people which you de- 
spise’ (Jer. Pesach. vi. 4). 

In due course Akiba was married; but Rachel’s father, Kalba 
Shebna, opposed the marriage, and it took place privately. Kalba 
Shebna drove the pair from his house, and disinherited his daughter. 
The married pair were accordingly reduced to great straits. Their first 
child was born upon a heap of straw, and Rachel was compelled to cut 
off her hair and sell it in order to provide the means of subsistence. 
R. Akiba consoled her on the occasion with the promise, ‘When I 
become rich I will buy for thee a golden Jerusalem.’ He was 
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obliged to separate himself for several years from her society 
while carrying on his studies at Jerusalem. When he returned 
to Bene-Berak, south-east of Joppa, after having completed his 
studies, in order to found a college of his own, a multitude went 
out to meet the then distinguished rabbi. Rachel, clad in miserable 
attire, went also forth to meet him, and when she saw him sprang 
forward and clasped his knees. His disciples, not knowing who 
she was, attempted to thrust her away. But R. Akiba exclaimed, 
‘Let her alone, make room for her; all that I am, and that you are, 
we have to thank her for’ (Nedarim, 50). Her father, proud of the 
fame of his son-in-law, now bestowed upon her a rich dowry, and left 
R. Akiba his entire possessions. R. Akiba was not unmindful of the 
promise he had made in the days of poverty, and bestowed upon 
his wife a magnificent robe upon which was embroidered in gold a 
picture of Jerusalem.'’ 

According to the story, the wife of the Jewish patriarch became 
envious on account of the splendour of the robe which R. Akiba 
bestowed upon his wife, and complained that no such present had 
been bestowed upon her. The Patriarch Gamaliel II. reprimanded 
her for her jealousy, remarking that a wife only deserved such a 
distinction who bad deprived herself of her tresses for the sake of her 
husband. Possessed of a wife of such sterling qualities, it is no 
wonder that one of the sayings attributed to R. Akiba should be: 
‘That man is rich who possesses a wife with excellent virtues’ 
(Shabbath, 25). 

R. Akiba’s school in Bene-Berak soon became famous, and 
many of the distinguished rabbis of a later period were among his 
pupils. His scholars were wont to compare R. Akiba to a husband- 
man who goes out to a field to seek for grain. If he finds 
wheat he gathers that, if barley he takes it also. If he sees spelt he 
adds it to his stock, or if beans or lentiles he reaps them also. But 
when he returns, he arranges all in order according to their respective 
sorts.'® His rules for teaching were, ‘A portion daily, a portion daily.’ 
‘ Repeat often the sentence which you wish to impress on the minds of 
your scholars.’ ‘Teach out of a book which is correct, for a blunder 
once fixed in the memory cannot easily be eradicated.’ 

It js unnecessary here to enter into any details as to his learning. 
This subject is ably treated in the work of Bacher, who gives numer- 
ous instances of his ingenuity. His subtlety enabled him to discover 
many Biblical arguments in favour of the traditions of the fathers. 
Those interpretations often cannot bear the light of modern criticism, 
although similar principles of exegesis have been only too common 
with popular preaches of all Churches, who sometimes take little 
trouble to ascertain the real meaning of the texts they venture to 


18 See Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, iv. 59 ff. 
1% Aboth Rabbi Nathan, § 18. 
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expound. R. Akiba was said to be able to give a reason for every 
little stroke and point in the Sacred Writings. 

He used to say of sin that ‘in the beginning it is as weak as the 
thread of a spider, but in the end as strong as the towing-rope of 
a ship’ (Midrash Bereshith, § xxii., on Gen. iv. 6). This saying of 
his was founded on Isaiah v. 18. On one occasion he taught for a 
time his students in the morning under the shade of a large fig-tree. 
When the figs began to get ripe, the owner of the tree was wont to 
go out very early and gather all the ripe fruit. Fearing that he did so 
because he suspected their honesty, the rabbi and his pupils removed 
to another locality. The owner was disappointed when he came and 
found that they had left the place. He at once sought them and 
discovered where they had removed. ‘My lords,’ said the owner, 
‘you afforded me much pleasure when you held your meetings under 
my fig-tree, and now you have deprived me of that honour.’ ‘ We 
did not mean,’ replied they, ‘to deprive you of any pleasure.’ ‘ But 
why did you, then, go away from my tree?’ asked the owner. 
‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘ we thought you suspected us.’ ‘I did not 
suspect you, answered the owner, ‘and I beg that you will return.’ 
They accordingly did so. The next morning the owner came early 
as usual, but he stood quietly there, and did not gather the figs. 
When the sun shone upon the tree the ripe fruit became full of worms. 
The owner then showed tbe fruit to R. Akiba and his disciples, and 
said, ‘You now see why I used to pluck off the fruit so early, not 
because I suspected your honesty, but because I did not wish the 
fruit to be destroyed.’ R. Akiba then remarked to his disciples, ‘See 
ye not that the owner of the fig-tree knows exactly when the 
fruit should be gathered; and even so God knows the time when 
the righteous ought to be taken away from this world.’ He then 
quoted in illustration of the truth the expression in the Song of 
Songs vi. 2, ‘ My beloved is gone down to his garden to gather lilies.’ 

The following sayings of R. Akiba remind us of the words of the 
Apostle John in the opening verses of his 1 Epist. iii. : ‘ Man is beloved 
inasmuch as he was created in the image of God; greater love was it 
that it was made known to him that he was so created.’ ‘ Israel is 
beloved because they are called the sons of God; greater love was it 
that this was made known to them [in the words of the Law], as it is 
said, “ Ye are the sons of the Lord your God”’ (Aboth iii. 21, 22; 
Strack, iii. 14). 

More important are his sayings, in the same Treatise, on the ques- 
tion of predestination and foreknowledge: ‘ Everything is foreseen; and 
freewill is given. The world is judged by grace, and everything is 
according to work.’ R. Akiba here affirms that the supposed oppo- 
sites, predestination and freewill, mercy and justice, are reconcilable 


%” This anecdote is related in the Midrash Bereshith, § xlii., on Gen. xxv. 8, and 
also in the Midrash Kohelcth in ch. v. 11, and in other places, 
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with each other. The profound saying of a later rabbi may also be 
quoted as setting forth the prevalent opinion among the Pharisees 
on this question: *‘ Everything is in the power of Heaven except the 
disposition of a man towards Heaven.’ What a flood of light does 
the doctrine of the Pharisee shed on that of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who was ‘a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee,’ in the 
Epistle tothe Romans. It is the old teaching of the Book of Koheleth, 
namely, that man’s circumstances and surroundings are foreseen and 
predestined, but that man himself is free to choose whether he will 
hear, or refuse to hear, the voice of God. 

The last saying of R. Akiba that we shall here quote is: ‘Everything 
is given [to man] on pledge, and the net [of death ; compare Eccl. ix. 
12, Isa. xxv. 7] is cast over all the living. The office is open; the 
broker [the Lord of the world] gives credit ; and the ledger is open; 
and the hand writes; and whosoever will borrow, comes and borrows ; 
and the bailiffs [the angels] go round continually every day, and exact 
from a man whether he knows it or not; and they have whereon to 
lean [evidence enough] ; and the judgment is a judgment of truth; 
and everything is prepared for the Banquet’ (Aboth iii. 25, in 
Strack’s ed., iii. 16. Compare the cry of the angel in the Book of the 
Revelation: ‘ Blessed are they that are called to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb’ (Rev. xix. 9). 

R. Akiba was one of the chief movers in the terrible Jewish 
insurrection in the days of Trajan and Hadrian. That second war of 
the Jews had no historian like Josephus to record its victories and 
defeats. The last great battle was fought on the great plain on 
which the city Sepporis stood, at the Castra Vetera of the Romans. 
That name seems afterwards to have been corrupted into that of 
Bether.*® The awful struggle might well be described in the words of 
Rev. xiv. 20, ‘The blood came forth even unto the horses’ bridles.’ 
The losses of the Romans were too awful to permit of their making 
any boast of the victory which they ultimately achieved, but accord- 
ing to the lowest calculation, in that fearful war more than 580,000 
Jews perished by the sword. 

R. Akiba travelled far and wide previous to the breaking out 
of that insurrection to prepare the Jews for the struggle. He visited 
even Rome on that business. As his companions heard in the distance 
the noise of the great city, they were startled, and thought of the days 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The rabbi consoled them 
with the remark, ‘If the wicked now prosper so much, how will it be 
by-and-by with the righteous?’ ‘ Everything that happens to you is 
for your good’ was his constant expression, a saying similar to that 
of the Apostle in Rom. viii. 28, which has often been a consolation 
to the martyrs of the Church. ‘ When evil befalls the heathen,’ said 


2 See Bether, die fragliche Stadt im Hadrianisch-judischen Kriege: cin 1700- 
jahrizes Missverstiindniss. Von Dr. F. Lebrecht. Berlin: Adolf Cohn, 1877. 
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Akiba, ‘they curse their gods ; but we praise our God both in prosperity 
and adversity, and cry, Praise be to the Judge of Truth !’ 

At Rome he met with a young unmarried nobleman who had 
heard of his wisdom, but who noticed with astonishment that the rabbi 
was on foot and barefooted. ‘Art thou a Jewish rabbi?’ asked the 
Roman. ‘I am,’ replied R. Akiba. ‘ Then listen,’ said he, ‘ to three 
words: a king rides upon horseback, a freeman on an ass, and 
a common person goes on foot with shoes; but he that hath neither 
the one nor the other, for him is the grave to be preferred.’ ‘Thou 
hast spoken three words,’ rejoined the rabbi; ‘now hear also three 
from me. The ornament of the face is the beard, the joy of the 
heart is the wife, and the dowry of the Eternal is children: woe to 
the man who has not these three! Moreover, I will answer thee 
from our Scripture: “I have seen slaves upon horses, and princes 
like slaves walking upon the ground ”’ (Eccles. x. 6. See Midrash 
Koheleth, on that passage). 

R. Akiba threw his whole heart and soul into the Jewish insurrec- 
tion. He proclaimed the great Jewish commander, Bar Kokab, 
to be the promised Messiah. Referring to the name of that 
commander, which signified ‘son of a star,’ R. Akiba exclaimed, 
‘ Behold the star that is come out of Jacob; the days of redemption 
are at hand!’ ‘ Akiba,’ said the peace-loving R. Joshua, ‘the grass 
will spring up from thy jaw-bone ere the Son of David will come.’ 

The Romans put R. Akiba to death with the utmost torture. 
While they were combing off his flesh with iron combs the time 
of prayer arrived. The Jewish rabbi began to recite the Jewish 
formula, ‘ Hear, O Israel,’ with a loud voice, to the amazement of all 
present. ‘Art thou a sorcerer?’ asked the Roman general who 
presided over the execution. ‘I am no sorcerer,’ was the calm reply 
of R. Akiba; ‘but I rejoice to fulfil that which has ever been 
regarded by me as the highest ideal: ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and with all thy substance ”"— 
that is, even if He should take away thy life.’ As he was dwelling 
on the word ‘the Lord thy God is onz’ (778), and prolonging the 
last syllable of the Hebrew word, his spirit winged its flight to that 
place where ‘the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest * (Job iii. 17). 

Our subject is not exhausted, nor have we given more than a few 
illustrations of what may be gathered from even an imperfect study 
of Rabbinical literature. 


CHartes H. H. Wriaart. 
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A BUTLERS VIEW OF MEN-SERVICE 


To judge from the number of magazine articles which have of late - 
appeared, touching more or less upon the subject, an unwonted 
interest is being taken in the domestic servant. To judge from the 
subject-matter of some of these articles the fact that this unwonted 
interest exists is not surprising. 

In the February number of the National Review Lady Violet 
Greville narrates the result of her observations upon certain character- 
istics of the English man-servant. Lady Violet manages to put quite 
a kindly complexion on the man-servant’s foibles, but unfortunately, 
if the glamour thrown by her ladyship’s clever pen be taken away, he 
is found to appear in a much less amiable light. But, before pro- 
ceeding to read between the lines, it may be pointed out that it is 
through such distorted media as are afforded by Lady Violet’s article 
that employers (when they have thought of them apart from their 
work at all) have been wont to regard their servants. These are low, 
mean and degraded, but if there be maintained towards them a 
repressive attitude of haughty disdain, society will be preserved from 
contamination. Their faults must be borne with, for are they not 
indispensable ‘to that delicate art of living’? This, it may be re- 
marked, looks like the Belgravian version of an important tenet of 
the social polity of the ancients in which flunkydom bears the same 
relation to the denizens of Vanity Fair that slavery did to the élite- 
of Athens or Rome. 

Signs, however, are not wanting that this superficial attitude 
is not universal, but that some regard servants with a more human: 
and appreciative eye. In the March number of this Review Lady 
Aberdeen records an attempt to do something towards raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of servant life. For her efforts in this 
direction Lady Aberdeen deserves the sincerest thanks of all intelligent 
servants. It appears to me, however, that her ladyship has not, in 
her experiment, struck at the root of the upas-tree. She seeks to 
apply the remedy before she has ascertained the nature and extent 
of the wound. The real state of affairs is much more forcibly im- 
plied in Lady Violet Greville’s episodes of servant life than expressed 
in Lady Aberdeen’s more explicit statement. These episodes, which 
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are by no means caricatures, reveal an amazing amount of ignorance 
and meanness on the part of the domestic servant. This reputation for 
meanness and general depravity is abundantly supported from other 
sources. Plaints are continually being made in the daily papers 
about the difficulty of getting good servants. The registry offices 
tell how few names there are without some blemish ; and employers 
are fain to accept the inevitable and be content with a very humble 
mediocrity of character and attainments in their servants. Finally, the 
contempt with which the servant is regarded by his employer and 
by the world at large affords a fairly adequate criterion of his real 
worth, 

It has seemed to me that this inferiority of the modern servant 
is not, as Lady Aberdeen suggests, due merely to the deterrent con- 
ditions which tend to eliminate the better class of men and women, 
but that certain enervating conditions exist which have a debasing 
effect on those who actually choose service as a calling. I also believe 
the latter set of conditions to be much more operative than the former. 
To indicate some of these conditions and their effects with special 
reference to the man-servant will be the object of this paper. 

I will begin by accepting the general verdict, and at once admit- 
ting that the average man-servant is a very poor creature indeed. 
Aim he has none beyond that of gaining a sordid livelihood. His 
daily life is a mean and shallow affair. Carpe diem is his motto. 
In his spare time he will play for hours at a childish game of push- 
penny. ‘ Ha’penny nap’ ranks with him as an accomplishment, whist 
means too much mental effort. His wages gravitate to a convenient 
‘pub’ in the shape of drinks and bets on the current big race. He 
rarely makes any individual effort at self-improvement, consequently 
he never combines for that end. His ambition never soars beyond 
the proprietorship of an inn or lodging-house. 

Yet this phenomenon finds its place about the vanguard of nine- 
teenth-century civilisation! How infinitely superior was the manly 
and self-respecting lacquey or major-domo of one hundred years ago 
to the servile and obsequious servant of modern days! This wretched 
creature may be seen touching his hat or forelock with every word 
he utters, censcious of his inferiority to a master morally low. 
Spectacles like this (and they are frequent) mark a degree of 
degeneracy alike in master and man; for the love of such homage, 
from such a source, is certainly incompatible with that magnanimity 
which in theory at least is one of the prime characteristics of a 
gentleman. 

The scene just described is, moreover, typical of the relationship 
which subsists between the servant, as a class, and society, in the 
fashionable sense of the word. The employer has hitherto been 
accustomed to look on the servant and his peccadilloes as something 
quite outside of himself. He will be surprised to hear that there is 
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an organic connection between the life the servant leads and that led 
by himself. To one behind the scenes the terms of this relationship 
are not difficult to make out. Thus when a man enters service he 
sacrifices all freedom. Any preconceived notions he may have of 
living his life in a particular way must be thrown to the winds. He 
becomes the creature of his surroundings, which are determined by 
the people with whom he lives. 

Accordingly, what a splendid training in gluttony and peculation 
is usually afforded the young servant when first he enters service! 
Probably he is heavily handicapped from the first, since he not seldom 
enters service on the same principle as that on which his employer’s . 
boys enter the Church, namely, as being fit for nothing better; con- 
sequently he starts with some moral or intellectual shortcoming. 
Thus inadequately equipped he passes at once from comparative 
privation to the midst of luxury. If there be, as often is the case, 
any morbid cravings begotten of the penury of his early life, here is 
his opportunity. Without any restraint other than that which an 
embryo conscience affords, he finds himself amongst dainties that 
would tickle the fancy of a sybarite. Questions as to meuwm and 
twwm, qualms as to the manliness of such indulgence are set aside 
as squeamish fancies, and the youth is soon well on the way towards 
making a confirmed thief and sensualist. Many I know will smile 
incredulously at this picture and declare it to be overdrawn; it 
describes, nevertheless, what personal observation leads me to believe 
takes place in the case of a large percentage of young servants. 
There is a great lack of efficient supervision. Those in charge are 
often too indolent, frequently they are gourmands themselves, and ‘so 
encourage rather than repress this guilty indulgence. 

There is another circumstance which greatly tends to encourage 
enervating practices of this kind. It is commonly supposed that 
at their legitimate table servants live better than those on a similar 
plane of well-being out of service. This is in a sense true, but in 
the case of most households more false than true. The condition of the 
servant—that section at least which lives in the servants’ hall—may 
often be described as a condition of starvation in the midst of plenty. 
Food there is usually enough and to spare, but is it a suitable kind 
of food,*and how is it prepared? In bygone days the huge joint of 
beef, no doubt, formed the fitting fare for the burly retainers, whose 
duties kept them for the most part in the open air. The bumper of 
strong ale wrought but little harm on the man who rode to hunt or 
fray. The conditions of the servant’s life have long since altered, 
but not so the manner of living, that is, so far as his food is con- 
cerned. Physiological considerations and dietetic principles have both 
in substance and preparation completely revolutionised the table of 
the master, while the servant’s fare remains unchanged. The work of 
many men-servants is lighter than that of shopmen, and yet they are 
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fed like navvies. What the effects of this system are, the statistics. 
of the London hospitals will show. 

The preparation of the food sent to the servants’ hall is often 
grossly inadequate. The energies of the head of the kitchen depart- 
ment are usually absorbed by the upstairs dinner, or if not, by below- 
stairs social obligations. It is a principle with most cooks that they 

-are not engaged to cook for servants; consequently the servants’ 
hall is left to the tender mercies of the kitchenmaid, who usually 
does most of the cooking of the house while the responsible person 
receives visitors in the ‘room.’ The result of all this is that a huge 
badly cooked joint is sent to the servants’ table. This appears cold 
again and again at a succession of suppers and dinners, till some one, 
nauseated at its continual reappearance, chops it up and assigns the 
greater part to the swill-tub. This is followed by another joint, which 
goes the same round and shares the same fate. Any variety beyond 
that of a very occasional sweet is out of the question. The physiologi- 
cal effects of such a dietary on those capable of assimilating it I need 
not point out. That those whose digestive powers are not equal to 
this coarse abundance must either starve or make rogues of them- 
selves is equally obvious. 

But if the coarse fare of the Middle Ages is out of place in our 
present-day life, there yet remains an institution still more fraught 
with danger. I allude to the household beer. How this pernicious 
practice is perpetuated passes my comprehension. The effects of ill 
feeding are not at first sight obvious, the effects of alcohol are 
clamant. One would think the shrewd employer feared the servant 
should emerge to true manhood, and sought to enervate and keep 
him malleable by this means. Hundreds of men get their first start 
in a drunkard’s career from this hateful practice. If the youth 
escapes falling a victim to his gastronomic propensities he is often 
caught here. The claims of good fellowship, the anxiety to be 
thought a man, the stimulus he finds drink gives him when called 
upon to make a spurt, all combine to foster the habit. He is soon fit 
to join the ranks of the ‘swill-tubs,’ who measure their daily con- 
sumption by the gallon. And this class we know to form no incon- 
siderable number of English men-servants. 

Suppose, however, that a servant escapes the snares which beset 
him at the outset of his career. Suppose strength of character or 
quality of temperament enables him to steer clear of the debilitating 
traps laid for him, what are his chances of developing a strong and 
intelligent manhood? His opportunities for self-improvement are 
usually very small. The hours he may call his own are fitful and 
rare. His duties may be light, but if he wishes to prove himself a 
good servant he must always be on the alert. Under such circum- 
stances fruitful application is out of the question. If he persists he 
must take time from his sleep, which he can often ill afford. If, again, 
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he seeks for some society in which he may find help towards better 
things, he finds himself, as we have seen, surrounded by sensualists 
in a more or less advanced stage of degradation. If he looks abroad 
he finds himself shunned. He is a servant, and as the kindly world 
measures the individual by the type, it will have none of him. Help 
he has none, and he passes through life cursing the circumstances 
that placed him in domestic service. The higher qualities in a 
servant are decidedly at a discount. To methodically perform certain 
stereotyped duties in a stereotyped manner is in service the highest 
virtue. Whether the agent is drunk or is sober, has a soul or has 
not, is seldom taken into account. Any departure from certain 
conventional rules is sternly repressed, and yet, if an emergency 
finds him unprepared to take the initiative, he is sworn at for his 
‘incapacity. 

There is still another way in which the better class of servant is 
hampered in his struggle for manhood. The fact that outsiders look 
down on servants as belonging to an inferior and degraded class has 
already been alluded to. In this they only take the cue from the 
servants’ employers, who never fail to make it known, both at home 
and abroad, how much they despise those fellow-creatures whose mis- 
fortune it is to have to perform for them certain duties described as 
menial. If this attitude of supercilious scorn is in some degree 
justifiable, it is at least inconsistent, for it is most often adopted by 
those whose title to contempt in the abstract is much clearer than 
that of their servants. However, this practice of emphasising superior 
merit by perpetually reminding the servant of his inferiority exists, 
and it is extremely trying to the more deserving servant. Duties 
which in the nature of things he would, and which he could very 
efficiently perform, are passed over him as beyond his abilities or as 
affording a test his integrity cannot stand. If in any difficulty he 
ventures to make a suggestion, he at once evokes a more or less direct 
reminder of his position. A careful conning of his weekly book and 
a critical surveillance of the monthly bills convince him that he is 
not trusted. If he isa butler he has the wine put out for him in 
driblets, and in every way his unfitness for any real responsibility is 
emphasised. This, of course, is not felt by the average servant who 
recognises it as his due, and, like the dog for his thrashing, he is 
obsequiously grateful. It is, however, extremely galling to a good 
man to find his master refuse him the confidence which he readily 
accords to his clerk. Treatment of the kind described unfortunately 
does not end with outraged feeling. There is nothing more readily 
makes a rogue of a man than systematic distrust. If a butler is 
given out six bottles of wine, he can by careful manipulation have 
one for himself. If his stores are measured out to him in handfuls, 
he can easily represent that he uses more than he does. If the man 
does not at once sink to these practices under such a régime, it is 
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generally only a matter of time. The treatment he experiences saps 
his self-respect, and by-and-by he comes to think of himself as his 
master thinks. He argues that he is not trusted, therefore there 
can be no breach of confidence in taking all he can get. He does not 
care a straw for the wine or the stores, but he learns to take a pleasure 
in showing that his would-be clever master can be ‘ done.’ 

I think it will be seen that the conditions of life in domestic 
service are such as would tend to produce the very results we find. 
And yet the complaints we hear about servants are based on the 
assumption that the servants themselves are entirely responsible for 
their shortcomings. Employers see their servants surrounded with 
temptations and debasing influences to an extent unknown in other 
walks of life, and expect them to be free from vice. They require 
them to perform certain duties which involve the loss of freedom and 
opportunity for moral and intellectual improvement, and then com- 
plain of inefficiency and stupidity. They treat their servants as 
immoral, they unnecessarily limit their exercise of responsibility, 
they frown on any spontaneous action which does not fall in with 
their own caprice, and then look for the development of high moral 
character, 

If employers really wish for improvement amongst their servants, 
it lies for the most part with themselves to effect the change. They 
must first of all put a stop to that wasteful and noxious license 
which I have the best reason to believe goes on in at least six houses 
out of every ten. At the same time they must see that their 
servants are provided with well-prepared food, adapted to the work 
they have to perform. As matters stand, the servant must either 
gorge himself with half-cooked meat, or steal what he can from the 
upstairs table, or starve. This kind of thing ought not to be. 
Those who keep servants ought to see that the conditions of life 
are healthful, both physically and morally. The practice of giving 
beer, too, ought to be abolished in every house in the kingdom, If 
employers once realised the amount of disgusting animalism this 
habit perpetuated they would stop it at once. They cannot, how- 
ever, of themselves readily find out the real state of affairs, and 
many who do find out do not trouble. The domestic servants’ duties 
make so little demand upon the faculties that when once a me- 
chanical habit has been formed they are as well done by a man in a 
besotted condition as when sober. 

No doubt changes like those proposed would involve trouble, 
but why should not trouble be taken? The laissez-faire policy is 
far too prevalent in dealings with servants when the discharge of 
duties is not in question. Society is too much taken up with its 
balls and millinery, its dinners and matchmaking, ever to think of 
its duties towards dependants. The care of servants is too often 
relegated to a butler or housekeeper more debauched than those over 
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whom they have charge. They possess neither the strength of 
character nor the tact required to rule others, for they have never 
learned to rule themselves. They manage by such extraneous aids 
as assuming the title of ‘Mr.’ and ‘ Mrs.’ and retiring to the sacred 
precincts of the ‘room’ to procure a little show of respect, which 
most often veils the heartfelt contempt of their subordinates. 
Responsibilities so serious should be attended to first hand, or, if 
they must be discharged vicariously, it should be seen that really 
competent persons were set to such a task. 

There is another aspect under which the changes suggested 
would be more likely to commend themselves to the employers of 
servants. I have no hesitation in saying that there are hundreds of 
houses in the country where, if the superfluity of animal food was to 
be taken away contemporaneously with the introduction of rational 
management, the butcher’s bill might be reduced by one-half. The 
amount spent on beer, which at present is money worse than wasted, 
would mean a considerable saving. This, to a struggling country 
squire, would be no small matter. In this connection I may say 
that in three out of the five houses in which I have lived during 
the last fourteen years there was a regular system of disposing of 
the stale lumps of meat that. were sent to the servants’ table. 
While deploring the circumstances which led to it, it was impossible 
to help sympathising with the servants in this proceeding, in which 
they seemed only to be following the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. 

It will, however, be little use to remove the obstacles which lie 
in the way of the servant’s material well-being unless there be given 
him at the same time some opportunity for mental improvement. 
The servant is, as a rule, far less well-informed than any class in 
the same plane of life. His inability to talk on any subject, 
unless perhaps horse-racing or the latest music-hall attraction, is 
well known. This is primarily due to the low kind of life he is 
forced to lead, and in a less degree to the want of opportunity for 
self-improvement and social intercourse. The paralysing influence 
of the servants’ environment has prevented his calling very loudly 
for more freedom. It does not, however, follow that because he 
does not ask for it it should not be given him. Employers of labour 
believe that the stimulus and friendly rivalry afforded by clubs 
and social meetings tend to increase the efficiency of the hands, 
and accordingly they voluntarily promote, and even support, such 
institutions. Something of the kind, on the lines indicated by 
Lady Aberdeen, ought to be encouraged. If, moreover, a little 
more liberty and opportunity for profitable social intercourse were 
to be granted, one of the drawbacks which prevent a better class 
from going to service would be taken away. Thus agencies would 
be set. to work by which, both from within and without, the standard 
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of character and efficiency would be raised ; a result which could not 
fail to be welcome to the employer. 

With the evolution of a better class of servant, however, there 
must be a change in the attitude of the master. He does not scruple 
nowadays to act towards a man of high moral character as though he 
were a rogue or a thief. He forgets that the servant whom he treats 
like a dog may have nerves as highly strung, and may feel as acutely 
as the guest whom he must treat with courtesy. The amount of 
refined cruelty that is perpetrated upon servants by employers and 
their families cannot be told. There are some persons described as 
ladies and gentlemen who deliberately make use of their superior 
knowledge for the purpose of giving pain to those of their servants 
whom a flaw in their character or some shortcoming has placed at the 
mercy of their diabolical arts. I have in my mind’s eye a lady (?) who 
conducted prayer meetings for women in her house, who habitually 
addressed the servants of the household as though they were brute 
beasts. When she allowed an opportunity for getting a servant into 
trouble pass (which she rarely did), she always apprised the culprit 
of her forbearance. I have known this person escape censure at the 
expense of a servant who, standing by, was gentleman enough to 
withhold his story (which was convincing), in order that the creature 
should escape. I mention this case in particular, because the lady 
always appeared to me in the light of a psychological problem, inas- 
much as she was considered an angel by the women among whom 
she worked. Possibly the building up of a reputation for sanctity upon 
the basis of fallen human nature involved a strain which could only 
be relieved by at times letting the Old Adam have his way. Anyhow, 
it was bad for the scapegoats, 

No doubt the enervation of the servant by the causes mentioned 
in the earlier parts of this paper has done much to expose him to 
harsh treatment. It is, however, unjustifiable, and it has been shown 
to be disastrous to the servant of better character. It is the 
distrust, the nagging and worry of domestic service, which perhaps 
more than anything else drives men to get away from it as soon as 
they can. And it is indeed hard that, after giving up the best 
years of his life to service, he should be driven to invest his savings 
in some business for which he has had absolutely no training, and 
in which in 50 per cent. of cases he is doomed to fa:lure. Surely 
domestic service might be made so that a man could end his days in 
it with some approach to comfort! Intrinsically there is nothing in 
service of which a man need beashamed. There is nothing derogatory 
toa man’s dignity or self-respect in the discharge of its humblest duties. 
But the thorn lies in the fact that a man, for peace sake, is reduced 
toakind of degrading sycophancy ; or, to use a phrase common among 
servants, ‘ he cannot call his soul his own.’ 

Let the conditions of domestic service be improved, and with im- 
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proved conditions let the standard for the performance of duties be 
raised. Put service more on a level with a trade; let better service 
be required ; but let the servant be treated asa man. In this way 
the existing corruption would be abolished, and the abuses servants 
now complain of be a thing of the past. The place of so many ciphers 
would be taken by men, a state of things which would inevitably 
revert to the well-being of society at large. 


JOHN Rosinson. 





THE NINETEENTH: CENTURY 


OVID METAMORPHOSED 


THE popular portrait of the poet Ovid, which Sig. A. de Nino! has 
painted from the traditions that linger in and around his birth- 
place, should interest every lover of classic literature. 

If at Sulmona you ask a peasant about the ruins near the town, 
he will probably answer by quoting the popular Abruzzese stornello— 

Ce vularrebbia ’na lengua latine, 
O puramente ’Viddie de Sulemone 
(It would need a Latin tongue, 

Or else Ovid of Sulmona). 

Many are the wonderful tales about the great poet. He was a magi- 
cian, with a wand like Moses, a merchant who in his travels observed 
all things and learned many recondite truths. He foretold the coming 
of the Messiah, so he was a prophet; and he certainly was a saint, 
for one of the apostles came down from heaven and converted him. 

It happened in this wise: Ovid was walking on the seashore, 
meditating on the origin of all things, when he saw an old man 
scooping water out of the sea with a shell and pouring it into a 
ditch. ‘ What are you doing?’ he asked, and the white-bearded old 
man (who was an apostle) answered, ‘I am emptying the sea.’ 

‘You must have lost the keys of your brain,’ said Ovid, laughing. 

‘And you,’ sternly replied the apostle, drawing himself up stiffly, 
‘have you not lost yours? Do you not presume to attempt to 
fathom the mystery of the origin of all things ?’ 

Ovid raised his hand to his brow and reflected, and then adored 
the divinity of the Creator. From that moment he became a saint, 
and some say he went to mass every day in the Church of St. Francis 
of Assisi at Sulmona, which was destroyed by the earthquakes in the 
beginning of this century. 

In prowess Ovid far surpassed the paladins of Charlemagne. He 
was even greater than Ciciarone d’Arpine, Razielle de Rome, and 
Arasce de Barletta, better known as Cicero, Horace, and Heraclius 
the emperor, whose great bronze statue still stands outside the 
Church of San Stefano at Barletta. When the Turks besieged the 
town Arasce told the inhabitants to sleep in peace, for he would 
defend them; only he stipulated that he should be given enough to 

* See A. de Nino, Ovidio nella Tradizione Popolare di Sulmona. 
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eat. So the good people of Barletta set fat capons and venison 
before him, and a dozen flasks of old wine to drink, and they brought 
water for him to wash his hands. But Arasce laughed a great laugh, 
and asked for solid food and a real drink of wine. All the bread 
baked in the ovens of the city was placed in a pile, and a pipe of wine 
was rolled to his feet. The wine he drank at one draught, and he 
made three mouthfuls of the bread. When the Turks landed Arasce 
smiled, and pulling up a poplar as though it had been a turnip, he 
knocked them all down, and their heads rolled about like so many 
melons, But the strength of Ovid was greater than that of Arasce, 
and if the latter was an emperor Ovid was a king. He reigned over 
Corfinium, a far larger city, as everyone knows, than Rome, and even 
older than Sulmona, which flourished five hundred years before 
Romulus and Remus founded the Eternal City. 

When only eight years old Ovid left Sulmona and went to Rome, 
where Ciciarone d’ Arpine soon afterwards met him. Ovid asked 
Cicero what he wanted, and told him he had come too late; but 
Cicero answered that he was going away immediately, meaning that 
his studies were finished and nothing more was left for him to learn. 
Ovid, on the contrary, thought he had begun to study too late in 
life, and would never be able to: compete with himself. They both 
visited occasionally at the palace, but one day Cicero insulted the 
princess, so her father, the King of Rome, ordered that when he next 
called the dogs should be let loose upon him. Not being a fool, 
Cicero hid a hare under his cloak the first time he returned to the 
palace, and let it go in front of the dogs. They all ran after the 
hare, and so he was saved. 

The two friends determined to travel all over the world to increase 
their knowledge, but Ovid always took care to walk on the right- 
hand side to show his superiority. After a seven-years’ journey they 
at last came to the plain of Raiano, near Pettorano,? and Ovid said 
two Latin words which Cicero could not understand, so he asked, 
‘Are you really more learned than I am?’ ‘Of course,’ answered 
the poet. ‘Why, I read even with my feet!’ And this is why his 
statue at Sulmona has one foot on a book. 

The peasants of the Abruzzi will tell you that no one ever wrote 
so mapy books as Ovid; only, unfortunately, they have all been lost. 
A manuscript volume existed at Sulmona, but when Napoleon Bona- 
parte came to Italy one of his generals borrowed it to read and took 
it back to France. It is out of that book that the French have 
learnt so much knowledge. 

The ‘ Fonte d’ Amore’ (Fountain of Love) near Sulmona was higher 
up the mountain-side in old times, and had ninety-nine jets of water 
where emperors and kings quenched their thirst. Ovid’s house was not 


2 One of the finest views in Italy. 
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far off, and he used to climb down. a steep and rocky path to the 
fountain to meet a beautiful fairy. He loved her most passionately, 
and for her he wrote his Amores. Hence the name ‘ Fonte d’ Amore.’ 

Ruins of reticulated masonry, about eighty yards long and in 
some parts ten yards high, still stand above the Fountain of Love. 
These were the poteche, or shops, in the villa of the rich merchant 
Ovid. A vast treasure lies buried beneath, and every year on the 
vigil of the Assumption Ovid drives among the ruins at midnight, 
in a carriage with four horses, making more noise than a railway 
train. If anyone had the courage to go to the villa at that time 
and pick even one coin from the three heaps of gold, the spell would 
be broken ; but the enterprise is a dangerous one, for if Ovid saw 
the thief his anger would be terrible. It would be like the end of 
the world, and the treasure-seeker might find himself in the middle 
of the sea or on the top of Majella.’ 

A wise man once asked the owners of the land near the poteche 
to allow him to dig for treasure; they said he might if the Abbot 
Coletti, General of the Celestines and son of the King of Persia, gave 
his consent. So he went to Persia and saw the Abbot, but got a 
short answer: ‘I have no desire to see the end of the world.’ 

Another necromancer did, however, persuade some peasants to 
accompany him one night with spades and pickaxes to seek for the 
hidden gold ; but Ovid in a loud voice demanded the life of a pure 
and sinless person as a sacrifice. The peasants all declared them- 
selves to be sad rascals and full of sin, so they only saw three huge 
serpents coiled round the heaps of gold, and wolves, bears, tigers, and 
lions with open mouths ready to devour anyone who approached. 
The necromancer and the peasants ran away as fast as their legs 
could carry them ; had they been courageous perhaps the wild beasts 
would have faded into mist, and they might have filled their sacks. 

A shepherd whose sheep were grazing near Ovid’s villa once saw 
a hen with seven chickens, each one adorned with a golden bell 
round its neck. He was a stupid lout and failed in his attempts to 
catch one. Had he succeeded the earth would have opened and 
disclosed a large treasure. But the hen, seeing what a fool he was, 
ran into a hole, and the chickens followed her, while a hollow voice 
said; ‘ Poor thou art, and poor thou shalt remain.’ 

Near Santa Lucia, where the Casino di Pantano now stands, are 
the ruins of a large building; coins, lamps, amphore, fragments of 
tesselated pavement and leaden pipes for water conduits are often 
found by the peasants when they plough or dig. There dwelt the 
beautiful fairy—Ovid’s bride, as they call her—and a shepherd lad one 
day saw a flock of snow-white doves hovering over the ruins, but he 
tried in vain to catch one. His mother soon after met Ovid driving 


* A mountain near Sulmona. 
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like the storm wind past the fairy’s palace towards Sulmona, and was 
so frightened that she died the following year. His four horses have 
also been heard galloping along a subterranean passage which con- 
nects the poteche with Corfinium, and the noise was like the under- 
ground thunder which precedes an earthquake. 

Ovid had another villa at Orsa, on the ridge of Mount Morrone, 
where now stand the ruins of a medieval castle. A large traesure is 
buried there in an iron chest, guarded by a he-goat with long horns. 
Behind the goat a lighted fuse hangs over a huge cannon, and the 
few who have seen these things exclaimed in their terror, ‘ Good God!’ 
So everything vanished. Orsa was once a thriving town, they say, 
but long since was destroyed by ants. 

Sometimes when Ovid is tired of driving he walks along the ridge 
of Mount Morrone with a lighted wax taper in each hand. This proves 
that in his old age he was abbot of the monastery of Santo Pietra 
Celestino, and head of all the monks in Italy. From the abbey he 
used often to walk to Sulmona, crossing the torrent Vella, which he 
describes in the third book of Amores, on his way. 

The various sovereigns of the world held Ovid in high esteem, 
above all the King of Naples, who sent him all the new edicts and laws 
to read and criticise. Noone could induce the king to sign anything 
that Ovid did not say was good. 

Bitterly do the inhabitants of Sulmona lament over the destruc- 
tion, many years ago, of the great ambone in Santa Maria della Tomba, © 
whence it is said Ovid used to preach with the fervid and heart- 
His ancestors, nobles of the town. 

















stirring eloquence of an apostle. 
worshipped Jupiter in that very building, which was afterwards turned 
into a church. A house in Sulmona belonging to Signor Mazara 
is pointed out as standing on the site of the Nasone palace, and a 
subterranean gallery, apparently of Roman construction, some six feet 
high and rather more than six feet broad, is supposed to have led from 
their dwelling into the temple. Popular tradition is borne out by 
an inscription carved on a stone in the wall of Santa Maria della 









Tomba :— 


Quod ex antiquissimo et profano Iovis, divinum hoc in honorem Beats Marize 
Virginis Tumbe constructum erat templum, id Caesar Capograssus, Horatius 
Mezzama et Paulus Russi sdiles in ampliorem formam exornandum curarunt 
anno MDCXIX, 











The memory of ‘ our Viddie’ is so strong among the good people 
of Sulmona that it overshadows everything else. Even inthe Middle 
Ages his name acted as a talisman, for Alfonso of Aragon forbade the 
sack of the city because it had been the birthplace of Ovid. Little 
now remains of the ancient town, but the many gelid and gurgling 
streams in the Pelignian valley will murmur the name of the poet who 
sang their praises so sweetly to any lover of Ovid. 








JANET Ross. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TUSCAN SCULPTURE OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


WE are all of us familiar with the two adjacent rooms at South 
Kensington which contain, respectively, the casts from antique sculp- 
ture and those from the sculpture of the Renaissance; and we are 
familiar also with the sense of irritation or of relief which accompanies 
our passing from one of them to the other. This feeling is typical 
of our frame of mind towards various branches of the same art, and, 
indeed, towards all things which might be alike, but happen to be 
unlike. Times, countries, nations, temperaments, ideas and tenden- 
‘cies, all benefit and suffer alternately by our habit of considering that 
if two things of one sort are not identical, one must be in the right 
’ and the other in the wrong. The act of comparison evokes at once 
our innate tendency to find fault ; and having found fault we rarely 
perceive that, on better comparing, there may be no fault at all to 
find, 

Thus: Renaissance sculpture is unrestful, huddled, lacking selec- 
tion of form and harmony of proportions ; it reproduces ugliness and 
perpetuates effort ; it is sometimes grotesque, and frequently vulgar. 
Or again: antique sculpture is conventional, insipid, monotonous, 
without perception for the charm of detail or the interest of in- 
dividuality; it is afraid of movement and expression, and at the 
same time indifferent to outline and grouping; it gives us florid 
nudities which never were alive, and which are doing and thinking 
nothing whatever. 

Thus, according to which room or which mood we enter first, we 
are sure to experience either irritation at wrongheadedness or relief 
at right doing, when we pass from the sculpture of ancient Greece to 
the sculpture of medieval Italy, or vice versd. 

But a more patient comparison of these two branches of sculpture, 
and of the circumstances which made each what it was, will enable 
us to enjoy the very different merits of both, and will teach us also 
something of the vital processes of the particular spiritual organism 
which we call an art. 


In the early phase of the philosophy of art—a phase lingering on 
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to our own day in the works of certain critics—the peculiarities of a 
work of art were explained by the peculiarities of character of the 
artist : the paintings of Raphael and the music of Mozart partook of 
the gentleness of their life, while the figures of Michelangelo and the 
compositions of Beethoven were the outcome of their misanthropic 
ruggedness of temper. The insufficiency, often the falseness, of such 
explanations became evident when critics began to perceive that the 
works of one time and country usually possessed certain common 
peculiarities which did not correspond to any resemblance between 
the characters of their respective artists; peculiarities so much more 
dominant than any others that a statue or a picture, which was 
unsigned and of obscure history, was constantly attributed to half a. 
dozen contemporary sculptors or painters by half a dozen equally 
learned critics. The recognition of this fact led to the substitution 
of the environment (the milieu of Monsieur Taine) as an explanation 
of the characteristics, no longer of a single work of art, but of a 
school or group of kindred works. Greek art henceforth was the 
serene outcome of a serene civilisation of athletes, poets. and 
philosophers, living with untroubled consciences in a good climate, 
with slaves and helots to char for them while they ran races, discussed 
elevated topics, and took part in Panathenaic processions, riding 
half naked on prancing horses, or carrying olive branches and sacri- 
ficial vases in honour of a divine patroness of their city in whom 
they believed only as much as was agreeable. And the art of the 
Middle Ages was the fantastic, far-fetched, and often morbid pro- 
duction of nations of crusaders and theologians, burning heretics, 
worshipping ladies, seeing visions and periodically joining hands in a 
vertiginous death-reel, whose figures were danced from country to 
country. This new explanation, while undoubtedly less misleading 
than the other one, has the disadvantage of straining the character- 
istics of a civilisation or of an art in order to tally with its product. 
or producer ; it forgets that Antiquity was not wholly represented 
by the frieze of the Parthenon, and that the Gothic cathedrals and 
the frescoes of Giotto had characteristics more conspicuous than 
morbidness and insanity. 

Moreover, in the same way that the old personal criticism was 
unable,to account for the resemblance between the works of different 
individuals of the same school, so the theory of the environment fails 
to explain certain qualities possessed in common by various schools of 
art and various arts which have arisen under the pressure of different 
civilisations ; and it is obliged to slur over the fact that the sculpture of 
the time of Pericles and Alexander, the painting of the early sixteenth 
century, and the music of the age of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, are all 
very much more like one another in their serene beauty than they are 
auy of them like the other productions, artistic or human, of their 
environment, Behind this explanation there must therefore be 
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another: not controverting the portion of truth it contains, but 
completing it by the recognition of a relation more intimate than 
that of the work of art with its environment: the relation of form 
and material. The perceptions of the artist, what he sees and how 
he sees it, can be transmitted to others only through processes as 
various as themselves: hair seen as colour is best imitated with 
paint, hair seen as form with twisted metal wire. It is as impossible 
to embody certain perceptions in some stages of handicraft as it 
would be to construct a complex machine in a rudimentary condition 
of mechanics. Certain modes of vision require certain methods of 
painting, and these require certain kinds of surface and pigment. 
Until these exist, a man may see correctly, but he cannot reproduce 
what he is seeing. In short, the work of art represents the meeting 
of a mode of seeing and feeling (determined partly by individual 
characteristics, partly by those of the age and country) and of a 
mode of treating materials, a craft which may itself be, like the 
mind of the artist, in a higher or lower stage of development. 

The early Greeks had little occasion to become skilful carvers of 
stone. Their buildings, which reproduced a very simple wooden 
structure, were ornamented with little more than the imitation of 
the original carpentering ; for the Ionic order, poor as it is of ornament, 
came only later, and the Corinthian, which alone offered scope for 
variety and skill of carving, arose only when figure sculpture was 
mature. But the Greeks, being barely in the iron period (and iron, 
by the way, is the tool for stone), were great moulders of clay and 
casters of metal. The things which later ages made of iron, stone, 
or wood, they made of clay or bronze. The thousands of exquisite 
utensils, weapons, and toys in our museums make this apparent ; from 
the bronze greaves delicately modelled like the legs they were to 
cover, to the earthenware dolls, little Venuses, exquisitely dainty, with 
articulated legs and go-carts. 

Hence the human figure came to be imitated by a process which 
was not sculpture in the literal sense of carving. It is significant 
that the Latin word whence we get effigy has also given us fictile, 
the making of statues being thus connected with the making of pots ; 
and that the whole vocabulary of ancient authors shows that they 
thought of statuary not as akin to cutting and chiselling, but to 
moulding (7Adcow=fingo), shaping out of clay on the wheel or 
with the modelling tool.'' It seems probable that marble work was 
but rarely used for the round until the fifth century ; and the treat- 
ment of the hair, the propping of projecting limbs and drapery, makes 
it obvious that a large proportion of the antiques in our possession 


‘ Iam indebted for these particulars to my friend Miss Eugenie Sellers, whose 
studies of the ancient authorities on art—Lucian, Pausanias, Pliny, and others, will 
be the more fruitful that they are associated with knowledge—uncommon in archzxo- 
logists—of more modern artistic processes, 
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are marble copies of long-destroyed bronzes. So that the Greek 
statue, even if eventually destined for marble, was conceived by a man 
having the habit of modelling in clay. 

Let us turn from early Greece to medieval Italy. Hammered 
iron had superseded bronze for weapons and armour, and silver and 
gold, worked with the chisel, for ornaments. On the other hand, the 
introduction from the East of glazed pottery had banished to the 
art of the glass blower all fancy in shaping utensils. There was no 
demand in common life for cast metal work, and, there being no 
demand for casting, there was no practice either in its cognate, 
preliminary art of moulding clay. Hence, such bronze work as 
originated was very unsatisfactory ; the lack of skill in casting, and ~ 
the consequent elaboration of bronze work with the file, lasting late 
into the Renaissance. But the men of the Middle Ages were 
marvellously skilful carvers of stone. Architecture, ever since the 
Roman time, had given more and more importance to sculptured 
ornament: already exquisite in the early Byzantine screens and 
capitals, it developed through the elaborate mouldings, traceries and 
columns of the Lombard style into the art of elaborate reliefs and 
groups of the full-blown Gothic ; indeed, the Gothic church in Italy, 
more particularly, is the work no longer of the mason, but of the 
sculptor. It is no empty coincidence that the hillside villages which 
still supply Florence with stone and with stonemasons should have 
given their name to three of its greatest sculptors, Mino da Fiesole, 
Benedetto da Maiano, and Desiderio da Settignano ; that Michelangelo 
should have told Vasari that the chisel and mallet had come to him 
with the milk of his nurse, a stonecutter’s wife from those same 
slopes, down which jingle to-day the mules carting ready-shaped stone 
from the quarries. The medieval Tuscans, the Pisans of the 
thirteenth, and the Florentines of the fifteenth century, evidently 
made small wax or clay sketches of their statues; but their works. 
are conceived and executed in the marble; and their art has come 
out of the stone, without interposition of other material, even as. 
the figures which Michelangelo chopped, living and colossal, direct: 
out of the block. 

The Greek, therefore, was a moulder of clay, a caster of bronze, 
in the‘early time when the art acquires its character and takes its. 
direction ; in that period, on the contrary, the Tuscan was a chaser 
of silver, a hammerer of iron, above all a cutter of stone. Now clay 
(and‘we must remember that bronze is originally clay) means the 
modelled plane and succession of planes smoothed and rounded by 
the finger, the imitation of all nature’s gently graduated swellings 
and depressions, the absolute form as it exists to the touch; but clay 
does not give interesting light and shade, and bronze is positively 
blurred by high lights; and neither clay nor bronze has any re- 
semblance to the texture of human limbs or drapery: it gives the 
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form, but not the stuff. It is the exact reverse with marble. 
Granulated like a living fibre, yet susceptible of a delicate polish, 
it can imitate the actual substance of human flesh, with its alter- 
nations of opacity and luminousness ; it can reproduce, beneath the 
varied strokes of the chisel, the grain, running now one way, now 
another, which is given to the porous skin by the close-packed bone 
and muscle below. Moreover, it is so docile, so soft, yet so resistent, 
that the iron can cut it like butter or engrave it lightly like agate; 
so that the shadows may pour deep into chasms and pools, or run 
over the surface in a network of shallow threads; light and shade 
becoming the artist’s material as much as the stone itself. 

The Greek, as a result, perceived form not as an appearance, but 
as a reality; saw with the eye the complexities of projection and 
depression perceivable by the hand. His craft was that of measure- 
ments, of minute proportion, of delicate concave and convex—in one 
word, of planes. His dull, malleable clay, and ductile, shining bronze 
had taught him nothing of the way in which light and shadow 
corrode, blur, and pattern a surface. His fancy, his skill, embraced 
the human form like the gypsum of the moulder, received the stamp 
of its absolute being. The beauty he sought was concrete, actual, 
the same in all lights and from all points of view: the comely man 
himself, not the beautiful marble picture. 

The marble picture, on the other hand—a picture in however high 
and complete relief—a picture for a definite point of view, arranged 
by receiving light projected at a given angle on a surface cut deep or 
shallow especially to receive it—was produced by the sculpture that 
spontaneously grew out of the architectural stone-cutting of the 
Byzantine and Lombard schools, The mouldings on a church, still 
more the stone ornaments of its capitals, pulpit and choir rails, seen, 
as they are, each at various and peculiar heights above the eye, under 
light which, however varying, can never get behind or above them if 
outdoor, below or in flank if indoor—these mouldings, parts of a great 
architectural pattern of black and white, inevitably taught the 
masons all the subtle play of light and surface, all the deceits of 
position and perspective. And the mere manipulation of the marble 
taught them, as we have seen, the exquisite finenesses of surface, 
texture, crease, accent, and line. What the figure actually was—the 
real proportions and planes, the actual form of the model—did not 
matter; no hand was to touch it, no eye to measure; it was to be 
delightful only in the position which the artist chose, and in no 
other had it a right to be seen. 

These were the two arts, originating from a material and a habit, 
of work which were entirely different, and which produced artistic 
necessities diametrically opposed. It might be curious to speculate 
upon what would have resulted had their position in history been re- 
versed ; what statues we should possess had the marble-carving art 
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born of architectural decoration originated in Greece ; and the art 
of clay and bronze flourished in Christian and medieval Italy. Be 
this as it may, the accident of the surroundings—of the habits of 
life and thought which pressed on the artist, and combined with the 
necessities of his material method—appears to have intensified the 
peculiarities organic in each of the two sculptures. I say appears, 
because we must bear in mind that the combination was merely for- 
tuitous, and guard against the habit of thinking that because a type 
is familiar, it is therefore alone conceivable. 

We all know all about the antique and the medieval milieu. 
It is useless to recapitulate the influence, on the one hand, of 
antique civilisation with its southern outdoor existence, its high 
training of the body, its draped citizens, naked athletes, and half- 
clothed work folk, its sensuous religion of earthly gods and muscular 
demigods; or the influence, on the other hand, of the more complex 
life of the Middle Ages, essentially northern in type, sedentary and 
manufacturing, huddled in unventilated towns, with its constant pre- 
occupation, even among the most sordid grossness, of the splendour 
of the soul, the beauty of suffering, the ignominy of the body, and 
the dangers of bodily prosperity. Of all this we have heard even too 
much, thanks to the picturesqueness which has recommended the 
milieu of Monsieur Taine to writers more mindful of literary effect 
than of the philosophy of art. But there is another historical cir- 
cumstance whose influence, in differentiating Greek sculpture from 
the sculpture of medizval Italy, can scarcely be overrated. It is 
that, whereas in ancient Greece sculpture was the important, fully 
developed art, and painting merely its shadow, in medieval Italy 
painting was the art which best answered the requirements of the 
civilisation, the art struggling with the most important problems ; 
and that painting therefore reacted strongly upon sculpture. Greek 
painting was the shadow of Greek sculpture in an almost literal 
sense; the figures on wall and vase, carefully modelled, without 
texture, symmetrically arranged alongside of each other regardless of 
pictorial pattern, seem indeed to be projected on to the flat surface by 
the statues; they are, most certainly, the shadow of modelled figures 
cast on the painter’s mind. 

The sculptor could learn nothing new from paintings where all 
that is proper to painting is ignored :—plane always preferred to 
line, the constructive details, perceptible only as projection, not as 
colour or value (like the insertion of the leg and the thigh), marked 
by deep lines that look like tattoo marks, and where perspective is 
almost entirely ignored, at least till a late period. It is necessary 
thus to examine Greek painting in order to appreciate, by comparison 
with this negative art, the very positive influence of medieval paint- 
ing or medieval sculpture. The painting on a flat surface—fresco or 
panel—which became more and more the chief artistic expression of 
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those times, taught men to consider perspective ; and, with perspective 
and its possibility of figures on many planes, grouping: the pattern 
that must arise from juxtaposed limbs and heads. It taught them 
to perceive form no longer as projection or plane; but as line and 
light and shade, as something whose charm lay mainly in the boundary 
curves, the silhouette, so much more important in one single, un- 
changeable position than where, the eye wandering round a statue, the 
only moderate interest of one point of view is compensated by the 
additional interest of another. Moreover, painting, itself the product 
of a much greater interest in colour than Antiquity had known, forced 
upon men’s attention the important influence of colour upon form. 
For, although the human being, if we abstract the element of colour, 
if we do it over with white paint, has indeed the broad, somewhat 
vague form, the indecision of lines which characterises antique 
sculpture ; yet the human being as he really exists, with his coloured 
hair, eyes, and lips, his cheeks, forehead, and chin, patterned with 
tint, has a much greater sharpness, precision, contrast of form, 
due to the additional emphasis of the colour. Hence, as pictorial 
perspective and composition undoubtedly inclined sculptors to seek 
greater complexities of relief and greater unity of point of view, so 
the new importance of drawing and colouring suggested to them a 
new view of form. A human being was no longer a mere arrange- 
ment of planes and of masses, homogeneous in texture and colour. 
He was made of different substances, of hair, skin over fat, muscle or 
bone, skin smooth, wrinkled or stubbly, and, besides this, he was 
painted different colours. He had, moreover, what the Greeks had 
calmly whitewashed away, an extraordinary and extraordinarily 
various thing called an eye. 

All these differences between the monochrome creature—colour 
abstracted—of the Greeks and the mottled real human being, the 
sculptors of the Renaissance were led to perceive by their brothers 
the painters; and having perceived, they were dissatisfied at having 
to omit in their representation. But how show that they too had 
seen them ? 

Here return to our notice two other peculiarities which distinguish 
medieval sculpture from antique: first, that medizval sculpture, 
rarely called upon for free open-air figures, was for ever producing 
architectural ornament, seen at a given height and against a dark 
background, and indoor, decoration seen under an unvarying and often 
defective light; and secondly, that medizval sculpture was the handi- 
craft of the subtle carver in delicate stone. 

The sculpture which was an essential part of Lombard and Gothic 
architecture, required a treatment that should adapt it to its particular 
place, and subordinate it to a given effect. According to the height 
above the eye and the direction of the light, certain details had to 
be exaggerated, certain others suppressed; a sculptured window, like 
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those of Orsanmichele, would not give the delightful pattern of black 
and white unless some surfaces were more raised than others, some 
portions of figure or leafage allowed to sink into quiescence, others 
to start forward by means of the black rim of undercutting ; and a 
sepulchral monument, raised thirty feet above the spectator’s eye, 
like those inside Sta. Maria Novella, would present a mere intricate 
confusion unless the recumbent figure, the canopy, and various 
accessories, were such as to seem unnatural at the level of the eye. 
Thus, the heraldic lions of one of these Gothic tombs have the black 
cavity of the jaw cut by marble bars which are absolutely out of 
proportion to the rest of the creature’s body and to the detail of the 
other features, but render the showing of the teeth even at the other | 
side of the transept. Again, in the’more developed art of the fifteenth 
century, Rossellino, Cardinal of Portugal, has the off side of his face 
shelved upwards so as to catch the light, because he is seen from 
below, and the near side would otherwise be too prominent; while 
the beautiful dead warrior, by an unknown sculptor, at Ravenna, has 
had a portion of his jaw and chin deliberately cut away, because 
the spectator is intended to look down upon his recumbent figure. 
If we take a cast of the Cardinal’s head and look down upon it, or 
hang a cast of the dead warrior-on the wall, the whole appearance 
alters, the expression is almost reversed and the features are dis- 
torted. On the other hand, a cast from a real head, placed on 
high like the Cardinal’s, would become insignificant ; and laid at 
the height of a table, like the dead warrior’s, would look lumbering 
and tumid. Thus, again, the head of Donatello’s Poggio, which 
is visible and intelligible placed high up in the darkness of the 
Cathedral of Florence, looks as if it had been gashed and hacked 
with a blunt knife when seen in the cast at the usual height in an 
ordinary light. 

Now this subtle circumventing of distance, height, and darkness ; 
this victory of pattern over place, this reducing of light and shadow 
into tools for the sculptor, means, as we see from the above examples, 
sacrificing the reality to the appearance, altering the proportions and 
planes so rigorously reproduced by the Greeks, means sacrificing the 
sacred absolute form. And such a habit of taking liberties with 
what cap be measured by the hand, in order to please the eye, allowed 
the sculptors of the Renaissance to think of their model no longer as 
the homogeneous white man of the Greeks, but as a creature in whom 
structure was accentuated, intensified, or contradicted by colour and 
texture. 

Furthermore, these men of the fifteenth century possessed the 
cunning carving which could make stone vary in texture, in fibre, 
and almost in colour. 

A great many biographical details substantiate the evidence of 
statues and busts that the sculptors of the Renaissance carried on their 
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business in a different manner from the ancient Greeks. The great 
development in Antiquity of the art of casting bronze, carried on: 
everywhere for the production of weapons and household furniture, 
must have accustomed Greek sculptors (if we may call them by that 
name) to limit their personal work to the figure modelled in clay. 
And the great number of their works, many tediously constructed of 
ivory and gold, shows clearly that they did not abandon this habit 
in ease of marble statuary, but merely gave the finishing strokes to 
a copy of their clay model, produced by workmen whose skill must 
have been fostered by the apparently thriving trade in marble copies. 
of bronzes. 

It was different in the Renaissance. Vasari recommends, as 
obviating certain miscalculations which frequently happened, that 
sculptors should prepare large models by which to measure the 
capacities of their block of marble. But these models, described as 
made of a mixture of plaster, glue, and cloth shavings over tow and 
hay, could serve only for the rough proportions and attitude ; nor is. 
there ever any allusion to any process of minute measurement, such 
as pointing, by which detail could be transferred from the model to 
the stone. Most often we hear of small wax models which the 
sculptors enlarged directly in the stone. Vasari, while exaggerating 
the skill of Michelangelo in making his David out of a block 
mangled by another sculptor, expresses no surprise at his having 
chopped the marble himself; indeed, the anecdote itself affords evidence 
of the commonness of such a practice, since Agostino di Duccio would 
not have spoilt the block if he had not cut into it rashly without 
previous comparison with a model. We hear, besides, that Jacopo 
della Quercia spent twelve years over one of the gates of 8. Petronio ; 
and that other sculptors carried out similar great works with the assist- 
ance of one man, or with no assistance at all; a proceeding which 
would have seemed the most frightful waste of time except in a time 
and country where half of the sculptors were originally stonemasons 
and the other half goldsmiths, that is to say, men accustomed to every 
stage, coarse or subtle, of their work. The absence of replicas of 
Renaissance sculpture, so striking a contrast to the scores of repeti- 
tions of Greek works, proves, moreover, that the actual execution in 
marble was considered an intrinsic part of the sculpture of the fifteenth 
century ; in the same way as the painting of a Venetian master. 
Phidias might leave the carving of his statues to skilful workmen, 
once he had modelled the clay; even as the painters of the merely 
designing and linear schools, Perugino, Ghirlandaio or Botticelli, might 
employ pupils to carry out their designs on panel or wall. But in 
the same way as a Titian is not a Titian without a certain handling 
of the brush, soa Donatello was not a Donatello, or a Mino not a Mino, 
without a certain individual excellence in the cutting of the marble. 

These men brought, therefore, to the cutting of marble a degree 
of skill and knowledge of which the ancients had no notion, as they 
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had no necessity. In their hands the chisel was not merely a 
second modelling tool, moulding delicate planes, uniting insensibly 
broad masses of projection and depression. It was a pencil, which, 
according as it was held, could force into importance the forms which 
are outlined in sharp hatchings or let them die away unnoticed in 
subdued, imperceptible washes. It was a brush which could give the 
texture and the values of the colour; a brush dipped in various tints 
of light and darkness, according as it poured into the marble the 
light and the shade, and as it translated into polishings and rough 
hewings and granulations and every variety of cutting the texture 
of flesh, of hair and of drapery: of the blond hair and flesh of 
children, the coarse flesh and bristly hair of old men, the draperies . 
of wool, of linen and of brocade. The sculptors of Antiquity took 
a beautiful human being—a youth in his perfect flower, with limbs 
trained by harmonious exercise and ripened by exposure to the 
air and sun—and, correcting whatever was imperfect in his indivi- 
dual forms by their hourly experience of similar beauty, they copied 
in clay as much as clay could give of his perfections : the subtle pro- 
portions, the majestic ampleness of masses, the delicate finish of 
limbs, the harmonious play of muscles, the serene simplicity of look 
and gesture; placing him in an attitude intelligible and graceful 
from the greatest possible distance and from the largest variety 
of points of view. And they preserved this perfect piece of loveliness 
by handing it over to the faithful copyist in marble, to the bronze 
which, more faithful still, fills every minutest cavity left by the clay. 
Being beautiful in himself, in all his proportions and details, this 
man of bronze or marble was beautiful wherever he was placed, and 
from wheresoever he was seen; whether he appeared foreshortened 
on a temple front, or face to face among the laurel trees; whether 
shaded by a portico or shining in the blaze of the open street. His 
beauty must be judged and loved as we should judge and love the 
beauty of a real human being ; for he is the closest reproduction that 
art has given of beautiful reality, placed in reality’s real surroundings. 
He is the embodiment of the strength and purity of youth, untroubled 
by the moment ; independent of place and of circumstance. 

Of such perfection, born of the rarest meeting of happy circum- 
stancea, Renaissance sculpture knows nothing. A lesser art, for 
painting was then what sculpture had been in Antiquity ; bound more 
or less closely to the service of architecture ; surrounded by ill-grown, 
untrained bodies ; distracted by ascetic feelings and scientific curiosi- 
ties, the sculpture of Donatello and Mino, of Jacopo della Quercia and 
Benedetto da Maiano, of Michelangelo himself, was one of those 
second artistic growths which use up the elements that have been 
neglected or rejected by the more fortunate and vigorous efflorescence. 
which has preceded. It failed in everything in which antique sculp- 
ture had succeeded ; it accomplished what Antiquity had left undone. 
Its sense of bodily beauty was rudimentary ; its knowledge of the 
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nude alternately insufficient and pedantic; the forms of Donatello’s 
David and of Benedetto’s St. John are clumsy, stunted, and inhar- 
monious; even Michelangelo’s Bacchus is but a comely lout. This 
sculpture has moreover a marvellous preference for ugly old men— 
gross, or ascetically imbecile; and for ill-grown striplings: except the 
St. George of Donatello, whose body, however, is entirely encased in 
inflexible leather and steel, it never gives us the perfection and pride 
of youth. These things are obvious, and set us against the art as 
a whole. 

But see it when it does what Antiquity never attempted; An- 
tiquity which placed statues side by side in a gable, balancing one 
another, but not welded into one pattern; which made relief the 
mere repetition of one point of view of the round figure, the shadow 
of the gable group; which, until its decline, knew nothing of the 
pathos of old age, of the grotesque exquisiteness of infancy, of the 
endearing awkwardness of adolescence ; which knew nothing of the 
texture of the skin, the silkiness of the hair, the colour of the eye. 

Let us see Renaissance sculpture in its real achievement. 

Here are a number of children by various sculptors of the 
fifteenth century. This is the tiny baby whose little feet still pro- 
ject from a sort of gaiter of flesh, whose little boneless legs cannot 
carry the fat little paunch, the heavy big head. Note that its little 
skull is still soft, like an apple, under the thin floss hair. Its 
elder brother or sister is still vaguely contemplative of the world, 
with eyes that easily grow sleepy in their blueness. Those a little 
older have learned already that the world is full of solemn people on 
whom to practise tricks ; their features have scarcely accentuated, 
their hair has merely curled into loose rings, but their eyes have 
come forward from below the forehead, eyes and forehead working 
together already ; and there are great holes, into which you may dig 
your thumb, in the cheeks. Those of fourteen or fifteen have deplor- 
able thin arms, and still such terrible calves; and a stomach telling 
of childish gigantic meals ; but they have the pert, humorous frank- 
ness of Verrocchio’s David, who certainly flung a jest at Goliath’s 
unwieldy person together with his stone ; or the delicate, sentimental 
pretty woman’s grace of Donatello’s St. John of the Louvre, and 
Benedetto da Maiano’s: they will soon be poring over the Vita 
Nuova and Petrarch. Two other St. Johns—I am speaking of 
Donatello’s—have turned out differently. One, the first beard still 
doubtful round his mouth, has already rushed madly away from 
earthly loves: his limbs are utterly wasted by fasting; except his 
legs, which have become incredibly muscular from continual walking ; 
he has begun to be troubled by voices in the wilderness—whether 
of angels or of demons? and he flies along, his eyes fixed on his 
scroll, and with them fixing his mind on unearthly things ; he will 
very likely go mad, this tempted saint of twenty-one. Here he is 
again, beard and hair matted, almost a wild man of the woods, but 
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with the gravity and self-possession of a preacher; he has come out 
of the wilderness, overcome all temptations, his fanaticism is now 
militant and conquering. This is certainly not the same man, but 
perhaps one of his listeners, this old King David of Donatello—a 
man at no time intelligent, whose dome-shaped head has taken back, 
with the thin white floss hair that recalls infancy, an infantine lack 
of solidity; whose mouth is drooping already, perhaps after a first 
experience of paralysis ; and his eyes getting vague in look; but who, 
in this intellectual and physical decay, seems to have become only the 
more full of gentleness and sweetness: misnamed David, a Job be- 
come reconciled to his fate by becoming indifferent to himself, an 
Ancient Mariner, who has seen the watersnakes and blessed them and 
been filled with blessing. 

These are all statues or busts intended for a given niche or bracket, 
a given portico or window, but in a measure free sculpture. Let us 
now look at what is already decoration. Donatello’s Annunciation, 
the big coarse relief in friable grey stone (incapable of a sharp line), 
picked out with delicate gilding; no fluttering or fainting, the angel 
and the Virgin grave, decorous, like the neighbouring pilasters. 
Again, his organ loft of flat relief, with granulated groundwork: the 
flattened groups of dancing children making, with deep, wide shadows 
beneath their upraised, linked arms, a sort of human trellis-work of 
black and white. Mino’s Madonna at Fiesole: the relief turned and 
cut so as to look out of the chapel into the church, so that the 
Virgin’s head, receiving the light like a glory on the pure, polished 
forehead, casts a nimbus of shadow round itself, while the saints are 
sucked into the background, their accessories only, staff and gridiron, 
allowed to assert themselves by a sharp shadow ; a marvellous vision 
of white heavenly roses, their pointed buds and sharp spines flourish- 
ing on martyrs’ blood and incense, grown into the close lips and long 
eyes, the virginal body and thin hands of Mary. From these reliefs we 
come to the compositions, group inside group, all shelving into portico 
and forest vista, of the pulpit of Sta. Croce, the perspective bevelling 
it into concavities, like those of panelling; the heads and projecting 
shoulders lightly marked as some carved knob or ornament; to the 
magnificent compositions in light ‘and shade, all balancing and 
harmonising each other, and framed round by garlands of immortal 
blossom and fruit, of Ghiberti’s gates. 

Nor is this all. The sculpture of the Renaissance, not satisfied 
with having portrayed the real human being made of flesh and 
blood, of bone and skin, dark-eyed or flaxen-haired ; embodied in 
the marble the impalpable forms of dreams. Its latest, greatest. works 
are those sepulchres of Michelangelo, whose pinnacle enthrones 
strange ghosts of warriors, and whose steep sides are the unquiet 
couch of divinities hewn, you would say, out of darkness and the light 
that is as darkness, 

V. Pacet (Vernon Lee). 















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INCREASE OF CRIME 


WHETHER crime is increasing or decreasing in England and Wales, 
or what modifications it is passing through, is at present occasioning 
an incertitude and diversity of opinion which it is most desirable 
should be cleared away. This perplexed condition of the public mind 
upon a matter so closely identified with the highest interests of the 
community, is in the main to be attributed to the erratic and hap- 
hazard manner in which criminal statistics are so frequently handled. 
These statistics are contained in a number of official returns annually 
laid before Parliament, and unless the greatest care is exercised in 
the interpretation of them the unwary investigator is certain to 
arrive at false conclusions. One of the most obvious mistakes, and 
yet a mistake which is frequently committed in dealing with questions 
of crime, is to draw sweeping inferences from the criminal statistics 
of a single year, or even of a short series of years. It has to be 
remembered that criminal returns are largely affected by the fluc- 
tuating conditions of social existence, some of the more important of 
these being the rise or decay of political or industrial agitation, the 
ebb and flow of commercial prosperity, and, more rarely, the emotions 
aroused among the population by a state of war. In order as much 
as possible to neutralise the disturbing effect of these inconstant 
social factors, it is essential that all statistics relating to crime on 
which it is proposed to build any general conclusions should cover a 
decade at the least, and unless this principle is adhered to misleading 
ideas are almost certain to arise. 

An illustration of the practical mischief emanating from a neglect 
of this precaution was recently pointed out by Lord Norton, in the 
House of Lords, when the new Penal Servitude Bill came on for dis- 
cussion. For the last twenty-seven years there has been no inter- 
mediate sentence between a term of two years’ imprisonment and a 
term of five years’ penal servitude, the intermediate sentences of 
three and four years’ penal servitude having been abolished in 1864. 
It was stated by Lord Norton, in the course of his speech on the 
second reading of a Bill intended to restore the three years’ sentence, 
that this term of penal servitude was abolished in consequence of a 
panic created in great part by the official reports upon the growth of, 
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crime in 1863. In that year, as well as in the year immediately pre- 
ceding it, there had been a considerable increase in the number of 
indictable offences, and also in the number of sentences to penal 
servitude. But this increase had come immediately after an ab- 
normal decrease, and was in reality little more than a return to a 
previous condition of things. This decisive fact, however, was largely 
overlooked, and the temporary increase was mistakenly attributed to 
the passing of such brief periods of penal servitude as three and four 
years. These sentences were accordingly abolished, and it is calcu- 
lated by the present directors of convict prisons that this legislative 
mistake has cost the country more than a quarter of a million of 
money, besides keeping many thousands of men and women in penal 
servitude who would otherwise have been free. This practical ex- 
ample of the injustice and expense arising from an imperfect method 
of handling criminal statistics ought to operate as a permanent 
warning against the danger of taking too short a period as a criterion 
for measuring the condition of the country with respect to the growth 
or decay of crime. In the remarks about to follow we shall accord- 
ingly test the movement of crime in England and Wales by the 
statistics of the last three decades for which criminal statistics have 
so far been issued, that is to say, for the period between 1860 and 
1889. 

In directing our attention to the official returns there are three 
methods of treatment which present themselves for consideration. 
In the first place, the total number of offences, so far as they are 
reported to the police, may be taken as a criterion; or, in the next 
place, we may take the number of cases tried, both summarily and 
on indictment ; or, lastly, we may take the total number of convic- 
tions. In order to appreciate the movement of crime in all its 
various aspects, each of these three methods is more or less necessary, 
but for our present purpose it will be sufficient to take the number 
of cases tried both summarily and on indictment during the last 
three decades. Putting summary and indictable offences together, 
the following table exhibits the yearly average of offences tried : 


Yearly average tried,in the decade 


1860-69 . A . 466,687 
1870-79 . ; . 628,027 
1880-89 . : . 701,060 


The most superficial glance at these figures is enough to show 
that the total volume of crime has increased very materially within 
the period to which they refer. Among the various causes which 
have fostered the growth of crime within the last two decades, an 
important place must be assigned to the development of social legis- 
lation ; offences against the Elementary Education Acts alone have 
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furnished considerably more than half a million cases, and other acts 
of a like character have produced similar results. But the growth 
of offences arising from a continuous widening of the sphere of legis- 
lative effort is to some extent counterbalanced by the abolition in 
recent years of several old penal laws, as well as by the greater 
reluctance of the public and the police to set the law in motion 
against trivial offenders. In any case, whatever may have been 
tending to increase offences on the one hand or to diminish them on 
the other, the very unwelcome fact remains that in the last three 
decades they have been steadily rising in multitude. 

Offences may be growing but the population may be increasing 
still faster; the question therefore requires to be considered, to what 
extent the total number of cases tried is keeping pace with the 
general growth of the community. Basing our calculations upon 
the estimated population at the middle of each decade, it comes out 
that in 1860-69 one case was tried annually for every forty-four of 
the inhabitants of England and Wales; in 1870—79 one case was 
tried for every thirty-seven inhabitants; in 1880-89 one case was 
tried for every thirty-eight inhabitants. According to these statistics 
the proportion of crime to the population has remained almost the 
same for the last two decades, but if the last two decades are com- 
pared with the first, the growth of crime has outstripped the growth 
ef population. 

Another important matter now comes forward for consideration, 
Is crime increasing in seriousness along with its expansion in absolute 
volume? This inquiry can be best answered by an analysis of the 
number and nature of the indictable offences brought up for trial in 
the last three decades : 


Yearly average of indictable offences tried 
1860-69 . ° - 19,149 
1870-79 . . - 15,817 
1880-89 . : - 14,058 


These figures disclose a continuous decrease in the number of in- 
dictable offences for trial, but, before deducing any conclusions from 
them as they stand, a few preliminary explanations are indispensable. 
In the “first decade no less than 13,189. of the indictable cases for 
trial consisted of offences against property without violence ; in the 
two succeeding decades a very large proportion of these cases would 
have been dealt with summarily, the tendency to enlarge the func- 
tions of courts of summary jurisdiction being at work for some years 
before it culminated in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879. In 
these circumstances probably the best way of arriving at an accurate 
estimate of the serious crime committed in the first decade, as com- 
pared with the-decades which follow, is to select some description of 
offence which has not been materially affected by changes of public 
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feeling or judicial procedure within the last thirty years. The kind 
of crime which most closely corresponds to these requirements are 
murders reported to the police. In the decade 1860-69 the yearly 
average of murders reported to the police was 126; in 1870-79 the 
yearly average was 153; in 1880-89 the yearly average was 160. 
According to these statistics the most serious of all crimes has steadily 
increased within the last three decades, while in proportion to the 
growth of population it was nearly as common in the last decade as 
in the first. It would therefore appear, if we take the increase of 
murder as a criterion, that the decrease in the number of indictable 
offences since 1860-69 is to a very notable extent to be attributed 
to a change of criminal procedure rather than to an actual decrease 
of serious crime. 

Another matter must now be noticed which has had an important 
effect in diminishing the number of indictable offences in the decade 
1880-89. In the year 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act was 
passed, the immediate result being that about three thousand cases 
which had formerly been classed as indictable were transferred to 
courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Had this great alteration in judicial 
procedure not taken place, the last decade, instead of showing a 
decrease of serious offences, would ‘on the contrary have exhibited a 
considerable increase. But even taking the figures as they stand 
it will be found that, in spite of the operation of the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, almost every form of serious crime has increased in the 
last decade as compared with the preceding one. The following table 
of indictable offences for trial will show this : 






















Annual average of indictable offences against the person 
1870-79 . . - 2,815 
1880-89 . ‘ - 2,562 









Annual average of offences against property with violence 
1870-79 . ‘ . 1,488 
1880-89 . ° . 1,850 








Annual average of offences against property without violence 
1870-79 . : - 10,701 
1880-89 . o . 8,049 







* Annual average of malicious offenc-s against property 
1870-79 . . . 199 
1880-89 . : . 272 









Annual average of forgery and offences against the currency 
1870-79 . . : 421 
1880-89 . . . 499 







Annual average of other offences not included in the above classes 


1870-79 . . ° 698 
1880-89 . . . 824 
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According to this table there is, with the single exception of offences 
against property without violence, a decided increase in indictable 
offences of every other description, an increase which has in 
almost every instance more than kept pace with the growth of 
population, The decrease in the number of offences against property 
without violence must be set down to the operation of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, for it is crimes of this comparatively light character 
which have come most extensively within its scope. On the other 

hand, the growth of indictable offences against the person is in some 
degree owing to the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885; several 
of the offences included in the provisions of this Act were new to the 
criminal law, but this arose in great part because they were a set of 
crimes which had recently begun to assume alarming proportions in 
the heart of the community. In short, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, owing chiefly to the rise of new crimes, has slightly 
increased the total number of indictable offences, whilst the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act has enormously diminished them ; and, after due 
weight has been given to the effects of both these Acts of Parliament, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that serious crime has unmistakably 
increased within the last decade. 

Our inquiry into the movement of crime in England and Wales 
as tested by the statistics of cases tried both summarily and on indict- 
ment is hostile to the idea that this country has recently entered 
upon a career of sudden and unexampled moral renovation. General 
considerations based upon an ordinary knowledge of mankind are in 
harmony with statistics in giving no sort of sanction to such an idea. 
The old and well-worn saw, ‘ Natura non facit saltum,’ contains the 
gist of allsound reasoning on human affairs, and is especially applica- 
ble in the sphere of moral: progress, which is indubitably one of the 
slowest of social growths. But the immense advance made by the pre- 
sent century in dominating the forces of inanimate nature, besides 
obscuring this fundamental truth, has also imperceptibly developed the 
belief that a corresponding power has been acquired over the darker 
passions of mankind. It has therefore come to be taken for granted 
that an intimate connection must somehow exist between the expan- 
sion of material and of moral wellbeing. The truth of this consoling 
assumption may possibly be demonstrated in the far-off future when 
the discordant elements at present raging in society are brought 
into harmonious concert, but, as the dayspring of that glorious time 
is not yet perceptible on the horizon, Rousseau’s contention that a 
high civilisation makes men worse instead of better may be just as 
near the mark. In any ¢ase the evidence of criminal statistics is 
decisively on Rousseau’s side. The great centres of modern civilisa- 
tion are large cities, but it is a melancholy fact that splendid capitals 
like London, Paris, and Berlin centain-in proportion to their popula- 
tion by far the largest number of ‘criminals and the criminally 
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disposed. Police returns alone afford ample proof of this fact. 
According to the English returns for 1889 one policeman was required 
in the City of London and in the Metropolitan Police District for every 
312 of the population as enumerated in 1881; in the English boroughs 
one policeman was required for every 697 of the population; in the 
counties, only one policeman was required for every 1,150 of the 
population. These figures alone are enough to show that the assumed 
affinity between material and moral advance is destitute of founda- 
tion; on the contrary, they lend enormous support to the theory that 
where there is most civilisation there is also most crime. 

The general considerations which have just been brought forward 
are very far, we can see, from favouring the opinion that crime is 
materially diminishing in England and Wales, and one or two special 
considerations remain to be mentioned which point in the same 
direction. Within the last three decades there has been an enor- 
mous increase in philanthropic enterprise, in the shape of homes for 
the young and assistance for the destitute and fallen. But, notwith- 
standing the good achieved by this vast expenditure of benevolent 
effort, there has been a continuous increase in the number of cases 
committed to prison and to reformatory and industrial schools. The 
following table represents the growth of the prison population : 
























Yearly average committed to prison in the decade 







1860-69 . : . 127,690 
1870-79 . ‘ . 154,145 
1880-89 . ; . 170,827 










These figures not only disclose an absolute increase in the number 
of committals to prison on criminal charges (civil and military cases 
being excluded), but if the last decade is compared with the first, 
they also show a decided increase of commitments in proportion to 
the growth of population ; and the full extent of this increase is not 
realised by looking at the prison population alone. Before the re- 
formatory and industrial school movement came into full operation, 
juvenile delinquents formed a very large percentage of the prison 
population, but at the present time this class of youthful offenders is 
mostly, to be found in juvenile institutions. In order, therefore, to 
arrive at an exact comparison between the prison population of the 
last three decades, it is necessary to take an account of the extension 
of reformatory and industrial schools. When this is done, it will be 
seen that, whatever the prisons have lost, these establishments have 
more than gained. 


















Annual average of juveniles in reformatory and industrial schools 
1860-64-69 ; . 6,834 
1870-79 . . . 17,304 
1880-89 . : . 25,505 
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In order to complete this inquiry, some account ought to be 
taken of the extent to which fines and bail have been substituted for 
imprisonment within the last few years; but, even if this growing 
practice is left entirely out of consideration, the fact still remains that 
crime, as judged by the growth of the prison and the reformatory 
and industrial school population, has become more prevalent in the 
last two decades. 

The rapid and uninterrupted augmentation of the police force is 
in harmony with this view. At the present time the police force 
does not grow, as might be expected if crime were stationary or de- 
creasing, with the normal growth of the population; it grows by 
leaps and bounds, and it never was so costly nor so numerous as it is 
now. In the twenty years preceding 1889-90 the police force in- 
creased more than 44 per cent., and in the ten years preceding 
1889-90 it increased more than 23 per cent.; but according to the 
recent census returns the general population of England and Wales 
has only increased a little over 11 per cent. in the last decennium, 
thus showing that the police force has grown at double the rate of 
the ordinary-population. Even after admitting that the police have 
now a larger number of duties of a purely civil character to perform 
than in previous times, the startling rapidity with which this force 
is being augmented must largely arise from an increase of crime and 
the criminally disposed. At the present moment the police system 
in all its branches costs the country close upon four millions a year, 
and it is incredible to suppose that constant additions should be made 
to this grievous financial burden without imperative need. In short, 
police statistics are a striking confirmation of prison statistics, and 
the statistics of trials ; and all of them point with singular unanimity 
to the conclusion that crime during the last thirty years, for which 
we possess official returns, has not decreased in gravity, and has been 
steadily developing in magnitude. 

The true explanation of this unsatisfactory state of things is not 
far to seek. It is almost entirely to be attributed to the growing 
tendency of the community to become concentrated in large cities. 
A highly concentrated population fosters lawless and immoral 
instincts in such a multitude of ways that it is only an expression of 
literal-exactitude to call the great cities of to-day the nurseries of 
modern crime. Statistics of all kinds show this, but it can easily be 
ascertained without the aid of any figures. The aggregation of 
large multitudes within a very limited area must increase the 
chances of conflict, and consequently multiply the occasions for 
crime, A population in this crowded condition has also to be 
restrained and regulated at every turn by a huge network of laws, 
and as every new law forbids something which was permitted before, 
a multiplication of laws is inevitably followed by an increase of 
crime. In addition to these evils, which are inherent in the consti- 
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tution of large cities, the immense concentration of property within 
them generates a host of temptations, and a thieving class is 
developed possessing boundless opportunities for plunder and for the 
comparatively safe disposal of it. A highly concentrated population 
also augments the volume of crime by the creation of a large 
degenerate caste. It is principally owing to the rapid growth of 
this caste that grave offences against women and children have 
almost doubled within the last thirty years. Such are some of the 
materials for crime which large cities produce so abundantly. In 
recent years these anarchic elements have been partially held in 
check by the combined operation of a number of new coercive and 
philanthropic agencies, but so long as each successive census shows 
that the population of England and Wales is becoming more and 
more densely packed together in a few great industrial centres, these 
agencies will have their hands full in keeping things from getting 
worse, and it will be vain to hope for a genuine decrease in the 
volume of crime. These are the conclusions forced upon us after a 
careful scrutiny, which has been conducted neither in the spirit of 
optimism nor of pessimism, but solely with the desire to accept and 
abide by the testimony of facts as recorded in the criminal statistics 
of the last three decades. ? 
WILLIAM DouGLas Morrison. 
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AN INDIAN FUNERAL SACRIFICE 


‘ WISHING the good of your country, serve the Kine, otherwise you 
waste all your wealth. The Cow should be protected. See how the 
strength of the Christian religion is increased by means of preachers 
and the distribution of catechisms! I, too, will publish a periodical 
called The Propagator of the Cow Religion. Those subscribers who 
remit their subscriptions in advance will receive gratis a picture of 
the Mother Cow, with coloured borders. This is a work for the 
benefit of the country, written by the servant of the Cow, preacher 
for the preservation of the Kine, and one desirous of kindness.’ 

This curious amalgam of old-world religion and of latter-day 
journalism was freely distributed at Indian railway stations within 
the last few months, and is a strange contrast to the resolutions of 
the recent Indian National Congress, based upon an assumed demand 
by the people of India for representative government of the Western 
type. 

It is only another proof of the diverse influences at work and of 
the widely different customs prevalent in British India, that, while 
‘the servant of the Cow, and one desirous of kindness’ is circulating 
his advertisements, the survivors of a small and diminishing ‘tribe 
of rather fair people on the mountains in the kingdom of the 
Zamorin,’ who were described in 1672 as adorers of their kine, con- 
sider themselves aggrieved because the authorities do not allow them 
to beat to death with clubs as many buffaloes as they please at 
their annual funeral sacrifices, one of which has just taken place. 

The Archbishop of Goa, Aleixo de Menezes, who directed the 
spiritual concerns of the subjects of his Most Faithful Majesty the 
King of Portugal upon the storied western coast of India, was told 
in 1600 that a race of Christians called Todas lived fifty leagues 
away from his remotest church, and he sent a Jesuit father to tend 
these wandering sheep, which father, however, reported that he 
found no Christianity in them; and seventy years later the Pro- 
curator-General of the barefooted Carmelites said: ‘These Todas 
pray to the buffaloes by which they live, and hang a miserable little 
bell upon their necks, which is enough to ensure them adoration. 
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Though the buffaloes are very often killed by tigers, yet the Todas 
do not slacken in their worship.’ 

Of this curious race, by some held to be aborigines of Southern 
India, by some to be Manichzans, and by others to be one of the 
lost tribes of Israel, but six or seven hundred remain, scattered in 
tiny villages of oven-shaped wicker houses over the breezy downs of 
the Nilgiri hills. Whatever be their origin—and probably they are 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land they live in—they worship nature 
in its loveliest moods, and ever build on sloping lawns of emerald 
turf, by rippling rills of limpid water, and alongside little woods of 
ilex, eugenia, and rhododendron, nestling in the folds of hills, whence 
a glorious prospect stretches of hot and shimmering plain below, . 
dotted with giant ant-hills, as they seem to the eye, with silver 
patches of irrigation lakes sparkling in the sun, beyond which, rising 
above a wall of fleecy clouds, looms in the distant view another 
range of mountains as lofty and precipitous as the Nilgiris them- 
selves. 

Pastoral folk, idle and picturesque, they live on the milk and 
produce of their buffaloes, and, as the unknown is dreaded here as 
elsewhere, their neighbours, who live by the sweat of their brow, 
much fearing what they do not understand, pay them fees as wizards 
for value received in occult matters, and as a retaining fee for their 
aid in counteracting the spells of the dread men of the slopes, who 
do their business with beasts of prey, track the bison, snare the 
leopard—a fearsome people, whose women ‘leave their children in 
the charge of tigers’ when they go forth to cultivate the barley and 
the amaranth and to gather honey in the woods, 

They have curious stories of the creation of mankind—how the 
first man created a fellow-man out of the earth, making the first 
woman from one of his ribs. They have a kind of trinity consisting 
of a Father, a Son, and a Kite—the last member, born of a pumpkin, 
the offspring of the first woman, into which life was breathed by her 
husband. They have, too, a heaven and a hell, the latter a dismal 
stream full of leeches, across which the souls of the departed have to 
pass upon a single thread, which breaks beneath the weight of those 
burdened with sin, but stands the, slight strain of a good man’s 
soul. « =, 

When a Toda dies he is swathed in a new cloth, his toes are tied 
together with red thread, and earth is cast upon his body. Two of 
his buffaloes are slain before him, and his hands placed in turn upon 
their horns, while his relations mourn with streaming tears. Some 
grain, sugar, rupees, and tobacco are then wrapped in the dead man’s 
cloth, a piece of his skull, his hair, and his finger-nails are removed, 
clarified butter is smeared upon the fragrant wood of the pyre, and 
the body is reduced to ashes, which are cast to the winds. 

The portion of the skull, the hair, and the finger-nails are 

3U2 
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carefully preserved tili the occurrence of the great annual festival, to 
describe which is the object of this paper. 

Once for all in the course of the year the Todas celebrate with 
great splendour the funeral obsequies of those who have died, or, as 
they say, have taken the leap over the great precipice into the 
bottomless abyss, during the preceding year. This ceremony is 
called the dry, and that above described—which takes place on the 
actual occurrence of each death—the wet, funeral. 

Let us approach the high lawns above the sheer cliffs, below 
which flows the river dividing the Nilgiris from the territories of 
the Maharajah of Mysore, and here we first are struck by the bright 
and animated crowd, light-hearted as the pellucid air of the hills can 
make them, daring and successful as to colour as only Orientals can 
be, and enjoying a holiday as they alone can whose hearts are young. 
The childlike element so often noticed in the Hindus is nowhere 
more prominently displayed than in the Todas and other tribes of 
the Nilgiris. Grave-looking greybeards are sitting astride open- 
mouthed, tongue-hanging wooden horses, burlesque tigers, and long- 
trunked elephants, and ample togas flutter in the breeze as the 
merry-go-round whirls around as it does in an English fair, at the 
rate of a farthing for thirty revolutions, and the swinging boats sway 
with their aérial freight. In a long impromptu lane shopkeepers 
from the neighbouring village of Ootacamund, eight miles away, 
display their wares: sugar-cane for bright white teeth to munch, 
rock-cakes browned with burnt sugar, light fried rice, cigars and 
cabbage-rolled cigarettes ; oranges and ginger-beer of course, but also 
cocoanuts, cinnamon, dates, wheat-cakes, tandstickor matches, and 
sugar-candy. Nor does this conclude the enumeration : needles and 
pins are not wanting, nor combs for the glossy hair of Toda maidens, 
nor looking-glasses wherein to braid their locks and curl their ring- 
lets. The Malabaris weigh their spices by means of a most interest- 
ing implement, the exact replica of a bishop's crozier, the bronze at 
one end curled and perforated in a cunning fashion, at the other 
pointed like an alpenstock. A loop in the middle fixed to the finger 
of the seller holds this episcopal measure poised, while a string to 
which the plate depends is moved up and down the staff, steel dots 
whereon indicate the weight contained within the scale. 

Beyond the bazaar, beside the wood, is the house of mourning, 
built of new bamboos, oven-shaped, and closed in front with fresh-sawn 
planks of jungle-wood, through which peep the female relatives of the 
deceased persons; while the males, crouched upon the floor, now wail 
and now watch, at one moment are drowned in tears, and at another 
curiously staring at the strangers. Around the little oven house are 
hung the grain-measures used by the deceased and the bowls from 
which they drank buttermilk ; and around each and all of these are 
chains of silver and gold, thin and inexpensive, but delicate in work- 
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manship, from which hang tiny little coins, silver or gold as the 
case may be. Within the mourning house, too, are the hair and 
nails and the pieces of skull preserved since the wet funeral of each 
ef those whose obsequies are celebrated to-day. The occupants of 
this wicker house of woe remain therein for three whole days, but 
come out to take their meals. Against the low-arched roof leans 
# tall tapering stick, green from the wood, around which, at intervals 
of a foot or so, are bound red and blue bandages of yarn, from which 
hang bundles of little shells, so arranged as to look like a bunch of 
unopened blossoms of tuberose. Upon the roof, above a trident of 
three sticks, squats a curly-bearded, hirsute, and swarthy Toda, hold- 
ing in his hand a palmyra-leaf umbrella, laced with little silver chains 
and hung about with small silver coins. All these pretty things are 
burnt, together with the hair, nails, and skull fragments of the dead, 
in the false dawn of the morning succeeding the sacrifice. 

On the turf beside, the Todas are dancing in a ring, each with 
his arms interlaced with those of his immediate neighbours. Forty 
or fifty big bearded men beat the ground in solemn step and rhyth- 
mical progression, hoarsely ejaculating ‘Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho!’ Some 
hold in their hands massive clubs, others umbrellas—an ensign of 
dignity in the East, and not a meresunshade. As they jump around, 
their thick masses of glossy black hair, below the graceful turbans, 
rise and fall to the step. Some wear bands of beaten gold around 
their necks, others cylinders of silver. All are wrapped in ample 
robes of plain white cotton, and silver anklets ring in the clear air, a 
more acceptable accompaniment than the music of the magicians’ 
band. The black and carrion-eating tribe of magic-working Kotas 
hy prescriptive right supply the music on these occasions. Their 
instruments are ‘scrannel pipes of wretched straw’ and drums of 
untanned buffalo hide, the hairs of which adhere to all portions but 
those receptive of the blow. : 

One of the Todas had been taken by Barnum into his show. He 
spoke a little English, and said he had been to Australia, America, 
Liverpool, and England. In the course of his travels he had lost the 
dignified demeanour of his race, and, seizing and pulling a bystanding 
Toda’s beard, he said, ‘Once I not shave, like this!’ The temper 
and gravity of the untravelled one were proof even against this pro- 
vocation. The traveller seemed on good terms with his neighbours, 
from whose simple ways he had far departed, and now and again 
would join the ring of dancers, like an inebriated Bacchanal among 
the conscript fathers. We often hear of the ceremonies which 
Brahmins have to perform on their return from Europe. The Todas 
make short work of these, and are said to have received Barnum back 
into the fold after removing his hat and trousers and subjecting him 
to the ordeal of total immersion. 

The kraal in which the sacrificial buffaloes are pent is hidden 
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by a wall of spectators standing on its circular stone enclosure, and 
between it and the house of woe the mid-day meal is being prepared, 
just within the wood. In a colossal cauldron, with big flat handles 
like a mastiff’s ears, simmers pumpkin soup, clarified butter boils 
in earthenware vessels, and in great wicker baskets are snowy 
mountains of well-boiled rice. The floor of the kitchen is a little 
mossy flat, and the fronds of ferns hang over the utensils; the roof 
is an arch of verdure, through which shafts of bright sunlight strike 
upon the pots and pans below. The chef de cuisine looks up as 
some lichens fall into the soup, and excitedly warns off a boy who 
from the tree above was looking over the heads of the others into 
the kraal. 

Beside the kitchen a little shed has been constructed of uprights 
and cross-beams, with boughs for wall and roof. Herein the women 
eat, on this great day only, and not because caste or custom prevails 
with these polyandrous daughters of the downs, who neither on this 
nor on any other occasion use screen or veil. When young they are 
often good-looking, after a somewhat sensual fashion. They have 
skin of a light bamboo colour, white even teeth, ample black hair and 
eyes, a graceful figure, and regular features—a fairly attractive whole. 
Their grief is abysmal, and so is their curiosity ; and if their expres- 
sion varies little, it changes with startling rapidity from one to another 
of its few known phases. 

Within the kraal are twelve female buffaloes, two for each of the 
deceased, and facing them upon the wall stand as many active young 
Todas, each holding in his hand a club somewhat taller than himself, 
of fresh jungle-wood cut at one end to a point—a heavy and formidable 
weapon whether used as goad or bludgeon. Formerly the poor beasts 
were beaten on the back till their spines were paralysed, and then 
half led, half dragged to the slaughter. For many years past this 
cruel practice has been prohibited, and the staves are now symbolical 
of the past rather than of use in the present, though their sharp 
points may be needed at any moment for protection against an 
infuriated buffalo. 

Suddenly the dozen athletes leap into the kraal. Six cast down 
their clubs and fling themselves upon the frightened beasts. Two 
men for each buffalo, they hang by its broad branching horns, blind- 
folding its eyes, while it charges hither and thither, dashes them 
against the circular wall, or strives to trample them under their feet. 
The animals for the most part keep together in a close crowd, or race 
around the kraal; but sometimes one whose spirit is still unbroken 
will charge the club-holders, but speedily retreats on being met by the 
point. It is extraordinary how the Todas escape, as they generally 
do, unhurt. The day before the sacrifice they capture the huge and 
only half-tamed beasts out in the open, and drag them to the kraal, 
which now is soon deserted for the mid-day meal. 
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The feasters sit around on the turf, and the cooks heap up rice 
on the plantain-leaves before them, pour the clarified butter thereon 
and the pumpkin soup. The dogs sit quietly looking on, knowing 
that their turn is coming. 

The meal over, all hands make again for the kraal, the wall of 
which is crowded, while the ilex-trees around bend with a living 
freight of spectators. The relics of the deceased persons are now 
placed on the ground near the gate of the enclosure, and their rela- 
tions cast earth upon them three times, and three times upon the 
beasts within. The priest approaches, singles out a buffalo, and casts 
towards it a chaplet of leaves. Instantly arush is made to its devoted 
head, it is dragged forth struggling to the sacrificial stone, and slain | 
by one blow from the butt end of an axe. The mourners, wailing, 
now hang upon its horns, kiss its head, cast dust upon the relics and 
hold them before the prostrate beast, praying that its death may be 
taken as an expiation of the sins of ‘ one whom God has taken, whose 
name shall never more on earth be spoken.’ The other buffaloes are 
in like manner slaughtered, and the sacrifice is done. 

By the clear starlight of these mountain regions, early on the 
following morning, the mourners meet again at the house of woe. 
By rubbing two sticks together they light a fire, wherein they burn 
the contents of the house, the measures of grain, the cakes of sugar, 
the baskets, and, above all, the relics, till then preserved, of those in 
whose honour are held these funeral rites. When all is consumed to 
ashes, the chief mourner, standing by the expiring embers, raises an 
earthern pot above his head and dashes it to the ground. ‘The silver 
cord is loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher broken at the 
fountain, the wheel broken at the cistern, the dust returned to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it.’ 

Little do such reflections occur to those who journey back over 
the hills when the sacrifice is over. Men and women march along 
lightheartedly, and children holding branches of rhododendron flowers 
trip beside them. In the woods the wild olive-tree blazes, red as the 
maples in the woods of Kioto; along the road are frequent trees of 
rhodomyrtus, admirable shrub, in flower and fruit alike delightful ; 
while the eye feasts upon its rose-myrtle blossoms, its boughs—if 
haply- jf grow in the matutinal shade—afford pocketfuls of iced 
gooseberries. Nor is animal life wanting on the rolling downs. Fly- 
catchers and crested larks abound, the yellow oriole flits about the 
brakes ; sneaks across the path the jackal—or call him, silent in his 
diurnal aspect, ‘as men of science do, the golden hound ; and some- 
times, in pride and ample pinion, the eagle soars above in the sun- 
light. 

J. D. REEs. 
















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PARSON 


It is about thirty years ago since readers of history—I do not mean 
historians—began to be consciously tired of the details of campaigns 
and battles. We had become a peace-loving generation, a genera- 
tion that was averse to having its feelings harrowed, a generation 
that had begun to doubt whether martial glory was the only glory, 
a generation that had set itself to ask whether the uneventful hum- 
drum life of the present was not after all worth living, and then 
went on to ask, rather hazily, whether there was anything like it in 
the past. So a new school of historians rose up, whose teachers 
began to investigate the origin, growth, and development of our 
institutions ; and one of them, John Richard Green, struck out a 
line of his own when he began and brought to completion that work 
of real genius and original research, the Short History of the 
English People. 

When a man strikes out a new idea he may have reason to 
complain that others appropriate it and claim it as their own, but he 
certainly will not be able to keep it to himself. The good seed with 
a living germ in it is sure to spring up he knoweth not how. And so 
it has come to pass that the people have become curious to know 
how the people lived in ages past, and feel only a languid interest in 
the exploits of kings and great captains, or armies and navies, and 
champions and conquerors. There is a voice which is calling out 
from the hearts of the very ordinary folk inhabiting these islands, 
and which seems to be saying to those who know, ‘Tell us some- 
thing about ourselves in the past by telling us how such as we lived, 
and thought, and struggled in the old days,’ It is not easy to 
supply the demand for this sort of information which has arisen of late 
among us. In the first place, we have to begin by combating the 
immense mass of gratuitous assumptions and contemptuous preju- 
dices which have held the field so long; we have to prove that a 
great deal that we learnt of our accredited teachers was wrong, and to 
attempt to gain confidence in our own conclusions by showing that 
such as were before us were by no means infallible, and sometimes 
committed themselves to quite untenable theories. Of course, when 
men venture upon this line they are sure to appear presumptuous, 
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and something more. But that is not all. The saying, ‘ Blessed is 
the land that has no history’ is a very pregnant saying, and part of 
its meaning is that when people lead a quiet and prosperous life, 
without much ambition and without great calamities or violent 
changes, the records of their lives and proceedings are apt to appear 
dull and uninteresting to those that come after, and so they are often 
without compunction consigned to the dust-bin, the rag-bag, or the 
flames. Only here and there does an eccentric nondescript, with a 
bee in his bonnet, find himself possessed by a mania for scrutinising 
the most wseless documents that come in his way, and employ 
himself in deciphering parish papers, bailiffs’ accounts, and other such 
lumber, and the older they are the happier he is to meet with them - 
and transcribe them. It is a very curious and wholly irrepressible 
and incurable monomania ; but, I grieve to say—for by my confession 
I shall be sure to incur the ridicule and scornful pity of my fellow- 
creatures—I grieve to say that I am one who suffers from this form 
of madness. 

When I am too weary to sleep, or to read, or to talk, or to think, 
er to listen, I have, for many years past, found a soothing and 
healthful recreation in simply copying something which has never 
been printed and is never likely to be, something which not everybody 
can read, and very few would care to read, if they could make it out. 
I ‘draw the line somewhere.’ I draw the line for the most part at 
the fifteenth century. Everything that comes to my hands before 
that time I fasten upon and set to work at ; but when a document is 
less than five hundred years old it is a little too modern for my 
taste. But when I get a roll, or even a conveyance, of the 
fourteenth century, or better—a great deal better—of the thirteenth, 
or sometimes even of the twelfth, I am a happy man, and I copy 
patiently on, and the result is—virtue rewarded. 

Lest the reader should do me the injustice of supposing that this 
kind of employment is the business of my life, I must needs inform 
him that I spend only my leisure moments in this foolish diversion. 
It is the amusement of my odd minutes and odd half-hours ; but I 
am sometimes amazed at myself when I see how my collection of 
miscellaneous transcripts has grown. Nevertheless, it is a subject 
of constant regret, and of no little perplexity, to observe how 
very rarely I come upon any documents which throw light upon the 
daily life and social status of the country clergy during this early 
time. My lamented friend, Mr. Cadaverous, used to say that we 
knew quite as much about them as was good for us; but this was 
one of his contradictious sayings, and of a piece with another saying 
of his that the English clergy and the English monasteries were 
deteriorated and corrupted by the rise of the universities, and by 
the fashion of young men seeking that sort of learning abroad 
which they could have found just as well, or better, at home, and 
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that the clergy ceased to be interesting by reason of their being over- 
governed, and cowed, and snubbed by the bishops and other over- 
bearing functionaries, when the Academics began to lift up their 
heads on high and to walk with a proud look. This odd position of his 
he would take up with some vehemence at times, but I noticed that, 
like many other dogmatists, he was wont to support it less by 
evidence adduced than by unhesitating assertion. Peace be with 
him! I intend to publish the cream of his note-books some day. 
When they appear the world will know that there has been a prophet 
among them. 

Among the many old manuscripts which I have copied verbatim 
and literatim, one of the most curious and precious is what we should 
now call a balance sheet, or account of receipts and expenditure of 
a certain bailiff, or clerk, or managing man, who was in the employ- 
ment of the Rev. John de Gurnay, Rector of Harpley, in the county 
of Norfolk, for the year ending Michaelmas 1306. Harpley is about 
seven or eight miles from Sandringham, two from Houghton, and 
twelve from Lynn. Here the Gurnays had a house of some preten- 
sion as early as the reign of Henry the Second, and I dare say even 
earlier, and they were the lords of a small manor, which was called 
after them Gurnay’s Manor. 

My friend the Rev. John was almost certainly the son of a certain 
Sir John de Gurnay, and almost as certainly a younger son, or he 
would not have taken holy orders and accepted the family living as 
he did, apparently, before the reign of Edward the First was much 
more than half over. Now, it came to pass that his elder brother died 
leaving no issue, and, for anything that appears to the contrary, un- 
married, and the Rev. John succeeded to the family estates, which were 
not inconsiderable, and for the most part lying about in three 
or four parishes in the neighbourhood. Bailiffs’ accounts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are to be met with by the thou- 
sand all over England ; they are not very exciting reading—they 
are, in fact, caviare to the general. I have handled many hundreds 
of them, I have copied or analysed many scores; but accounts of so 
early a date as this one that lies before me are at least comparatively 
rare; and of anything like a balance sheet rendered to a country 
clergyman by his factor during the reign of Edward the First, I 
have never yet met with or heard of an example, except this one that 
lies before me. 


It will be seen that this unique document furnishes us with a 
great deal of very curious and minute information regarding the 
rector’s way of life, habits, social status, and other matters, such as 
could only be gleaned from such a source as this. If we have now 
and then to read between the lines and draw our inferences from 
slight indications, this is only what we are always compelled to do in 
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For the past must be studied, or it can never be 





studying the past. 
known. 

I hesitated at first where I should begin—but after consideration 
it seems to me best to say a word about the house in which this worthy 
clergyman lived, and to show my readers what sort of a house it was. 
In that part of Norfolk where Harpley is situated stone is scarce 
and dear; the making of bricks was an art which had almost 
perished among us, and even if it had existed hereabouts, brick earth, 
such as our ancestors would have thought it worth their while to bake 
into bricks, was not to be found. Moreover, the rights of the 
homagers of every manor to ‘ turbary ’ and collecting of furze, and lop- 
ping and topping of trees growing in certain parts of the manor—that - 
is, the right of providing themselves with fuel in one form or another— 
was very jealousy watched, and whereas in Harpley there were two 
or three manors whose territories overlapped or ran into one another, 
the attempt to appropriate any large portion of the common stock of 
fuel for the purpose of burning brick would have been resented with 
great indignation, and something like a rebellion; certainly a suc- 
cession of ugly riots would have been the inevitable result of such 
an invasion of the common rights of the inhabitants. On the other 
hand, there was a great deal more timber grown and standing all over 
the island, and especially over Norfolk, than is now to be found, and 
much more importance was attached to the woods of a manor than 
some good people are inclined to suppose. Timber was by far the 
most important building material used in East Anglia. But it was 
not the only one. The dwellings of the working classes were made 
almost exclusively of what we call ‘clay lump’ in our part of the 
world; but the houses of the gentry and well-to-do were either 
constructed wholly of timber, or more frequently they were built, 
partly of timber and partly of clay lump, as the old stud-work 
houses were built, of which some very interesting specimens may 
still be found in Cheshire and Shropshire, and, in fact, everywhere 
where timber was comparatively plentiful and stone was costly or 
scarce. 

So it was in the case of Mr. Gurnay’s house. He had some 
substantial repairs to carry out this year upon his Harpley property, 
and chitfly upon a house which I suspect had recently been burnt 
down, for the house is spoken of as ‘ formerly the house of David 
Faber,’ and it looks as if this house had been rebuilt from the ground. 
I think, too, that the great barn or ‘ grange’ adjoining the manor 
house had been seriously injured by the fire, and the rectory house 
itself had not escaped unscathed. Therefore it became necessary to 
provide timber and rafters and scantlings and beams, and several 
hundred weight of nails and bolts and clamps and other iron ‘ fixings,’ 
for the new work. But the expense did not end there. In the 
account there are entries for digging clay and for the cartage thereof, 
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and inasmuch as water was scarce—and it seems to have been very 
scarce—some expense was incurred in carting water for mixing with 
the clay, i.e. for making the clay lump of which the walls of the 
houses were in part built, while the barn seems to have been made 
exclusively of this material, and after it was finished the outside was 
daubed all over with pitch some time in the autumn. 

Unfortunately, I have no means of estimating even approxi- 
mately the real cost of all this rebuilding and repairs, because the 
worthy bailiff tells us that the rector had himself paid for the timber 
(which he had bought at Lynn), and also it is clear that he had done 
the same in the case of the iron work, and that all that the bailiff 
had to do with the matter was to pay certain small amounts which 
were still due upon the articles delivered, and which were paid only 
when it should be found on examination that the quantities agreed 
with the invoice. The same is true of the cost of the labour. The 
rector had paid the heavier part of the outlay, leaving the bailiff to 
discharge a few smaller payments out of the ‘ petty cash’ left in his 
hands. As for the rectory house, it was covered with reed; one of 
the rooms appears to have been panelled with pitch pine, and it had 
a somewhat costly door studded with iron nails. 

I incline to think that the rector did not live in the rectory 
house, but left it for the use of his curates or ‘ chaplains.’ He him- 
self, I infer, lived at the manor house, and lived there in some state, 
as a man of his means was entitled todo. Ifa gentleman in those 
days had two manor houses—to go no further—it was at once his in- 
terest and his duty to spend a portion of the year at each of them. 
It was his interest because, by his presence among his people he ‘ kept 
things together,’ as we say, in more ways than one; it was his duty 
because he was responsible for the little community over which he 
was, to some extent, a petty king, and to some extent morally a pater- 
familias. A non-resident lord could indeed save himself a good deal 
of trouble by staying away and taking his rents and his dues, such as 
they were; but the non-resident was not only in the hands of his 
agent and bailiff, but he left the poor people too very much at the 
man’s mercy to grind their faces and to extort from them all he could 
get by fair means or by foul. 

Thé Rev. John had another good house at South Wooton. Wooton, 
as everybody knows, is the first station on the railroad from Lynn to 
Hunstanton. Sir John de Gurnay had been lord of the manor of 
Wooton, and thereby hangs a tale, which I am not going to tell, because 
I am not in funds upon that matter; but Ihave my suspicion that his 
son, the Rev. John, somehow recovered the ancestral manor of which 
his father had been deprived, and that here, too, at the manor house 
the Rector of Harpley spent almost half his time every year. 

In the yeat 1305-6, he spent twenty-one weeks at Wooton, and 
thirty-one at Harpley. 
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Before I proceed to treat of the way in which the Rev. John 
lived, I must needs say a word about the church. Harpley church 
as it now stands is quite the handsomest ecclesiastical edifice in 
this part of the country. The chancel is about half a century older 
than the nave, and its east window is said to be identical with one in 
the vestry of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, which is known to be of 
the date 1310. The inference is that this chancel was built about 
the same time, probably a few years later. I am not going to 
weary my readers with architectural details; it will be sufficient to 
refer them to a paper upon the church contributed by Mrs. Herbert 
Jones to the eighth volume of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeologia.' 

This, however, can admit of no doubt, viz. that the present church - 
is a very different building from that which existed in the year with 
which our bailiffs account is concerned. To begin with, the old 
church was covered with thatch or reed, and the bailiff enters on his 
debit side a payment for reed for the roof. But this is not all. It 
appears that the church, too, was built of clay lump or stud work, 
For, as in the case of the house, which we have seen was repaired and 
rebuilt this year, a certain expense was incurred in carting water for 
mixing with the clay, so also was it necessary to pay for cartage of 
water to the church for the same purpose ; and there are two other 
charges, one for some iron work, possibly for the door, and another 
for two gates, which can only have been to protect the approaches to 
the churchyard. The rector can hardly have been yet in a position 
to build the beautiful chancel in which his body was laid some 
twenty-five years later, for he had only recently come into possession 
of the family estates, and his first duty was to erect a handsome 
tomb to his father, which accordingly he did erect at Lynn, as we 
find from an entry for the expenses of a certain John de Chewyngton, 
who appears to have been commissioned to look after the aforesaid 
tomb, and was sent to Lynn ad imaginem patris domini. Some 
years later the Rev. John undoubtedly did build the chancel of 
Harpley Church much as we have it now, and it is a noble monu- 
ment of the good man’s large-hearted liberality, and of his cultured 
taste, and of his zeal ‘ for the houses of God in the land.’ 

It appears that the rector farmed some 800 acres of land, including 
the pasture, the sheep walk and meadows. The account shows that he 
sowed a total of 1834 acres, of which 434 acres were in wheat, 55 in 
barley, 21 in oats, and the rest in peas (22 acres), beans (14 acres), 
and the coarse grain known as siligo (204 acres). The peas, 
we find, were chiefly used for porridge, as some quarters of oats 

1 If people when they stay at Hunstanton, with nothing to do, find their time 
hang somewhat heavily on their hands, I venture to advise them to spend a day in 
going to see Harpley, where the church will very well repay them for their trouble; 
and if they can bring pressure to bear upon the rector and churchwardens to remove 
that organ from the south aisle, where it is flagrantly out of place, to the north aisle 
where it ought to be, they will do a gcod work. 
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were, and the barley was chiefly used for beer. The beans, it 
seems, were given to the poor, except a single bushel which went to 
the stable. There had been two great barley stacks standing when 
the year began: one had yielded over 92 quarters, and the other a 
little over 19 quarters ; the allowance for barley seed was three bushels 
an acre, and if we may assume that the same numbers of acres were 
laid down in barley in 1305 as were sown in 1306, we must conclude 
that the yield on the barley crop was more than six times the seed, 
and the yield per acre something over two quarters. But such calcula- 
tions are very likely to mislead us; we really have not sufficient data 
to go upon, andI should not have ventured to touch upon this 
problem, if I were not strongly persuaded that the late Mr. Thorold 
Rogers very much underrated the yield of the arable land of the 
country in the middle ages. I do not for a moment suppose that 
the soil was adequately tilled, or that the maximum crop upon any 
farm was to be compared with that which was raised among us in 
the ‘roaring times,’ or is raised by good farmers now; but it is not 
conceivable that the cultivation of any land could have been carried 
on for a succession of years if the harvest yielded no more than 
three or four times the quantity of seed sown ; the margin of profit 
would not have sufficed to maintain the labourers. 

The Rector of Harpley, or his father before him, was a man who 
was in advance of his time ; for whereas there were at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century many manors on which the personal services 
—or enforced labour—of the tenants were still exacted (the tenants 
being compelled to give so many days’ labour in the year to the 
cultivation of the lord’s domain, and to assist with their cattle in 
ploughing, harrowing, and carting over the acres the lord kept in his 
hand), it appears by this account that these services had been com- 
pounded for by a money payment before this date. The tenants of 
the manor had been relieved of their most burdensome imposts. 

Taking the manor as a little domain which comprehended a 
geographical area of limited extent, with so many acres under culti- 
vation and so many more of waste, woodland, and heath, the greater 
portion in the hands of the tenants and scattered over the open fields, 
but the compact central farm, as it may be called, in the hands of 
the lord, and cultivated for his behoof—the most noticeable feature of 
the village community is its self-supporting character. The corn grown 
upon the land was ground at the manorial mill; the wool was spun 
into thread, and the thread woven where it grew. The cattle were 
slaughtered where they were bred, when they had been used for a 
year or two to drag the plough or the cart. Then their hides were 
dried and prepared to be made into harness, and a large portion of 
their flesh was salted down for winter consumption. 

Adjoining the manor house was a garden in which vegetables 
were grown, and some garden seeds were distributed to the poor, gratis. 
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There are few subjects over which so much obscurity still hangs as the 
subject of medizval horticulture; and in the account with which we 
are dealing, the only vegetable named is the leek, which our fore- 
fathers appear to have loved extremely and to have cultivated univer- 
sally. The gardeners’ rolls of the priory at Norwich form, perhaps, 
the most important series of such rolls during the fifteenth century 
which could anywhere be found in England, and they deserve to be 
printed for the benefit of students ; but we must wait for better times 
before we can hope for their publication. The bailiff at Harpley 
includes all his vegetables under the single designation of Olera. 
Besides the garden there was an orchard, and the crop this year was 
a large one ; for, after using all that were needed in the house, many - 
bushels of apples were sold by the bailiff. The late Mr. Thorold 

Rogers, though he had frequently met with mention of hemp as 

cultivated in England, said that he had ‘never seen any entry of 

payment for such kind of labour’ as the manufacture of ropes (Hist. 

of Prices, i. 28). It is plain that at Harpley, as in many other 

places, there was a hempland, and this year the bailiff brings into 

his account two payments for the manufacture of hemp into traces, 

head-stalls, and ropes. 

There are indications that the Rector of Harpley was rather a 
‘high farmer.’ His implements, such as they were, had a good deal 
spent upon them, and whereas at this time wheeled carts were in 
Norfolk by no means universally used, Mr. Gurnay’s carts appear to 
have been all not only furnished with wheels, but the wheels had iron 
tyres, or the next best substitute for tyres, to wit, thick iron plates, 
called strakes, attached to the fellies by long spikes which were riveted 
on the inner surface of the woodwork. The sheepfold, too, was 
apparently constructed with exceptional care, and afforded much more 
protection and warmth for the lambs than was customary in Norfolk, 
even fifty years ago, among any but the leading sheep breeders of the 
county. 

At the beginning of this century it was not uncommon for the 
Norfolk farmers and resident gentry to let out their herds of cows at 
so much a head for the ‘season.’ The owner had to feed the cattle 
and house them, and if a cow chaneed to die, he had to supply her 
place ‘with another of equal value. When a cow became dry the 
owner took her back and the calf was his; the hirer took all the milk 
and made his profit by it if he could. This practice still survives 
extensively in Dorsetshire, and the payment for the hire of the cows 
is very high—so high that it is said to amount to as much as two- 
thirds the market value of the animal for the mere annual hire. The 
Rector of Harpley in 1306 let cut his herd by the year in this way, 
reserving three cows, however, for the requirements of the household, 
and his dairymaid’s name was Emma, ‘The three cows reserved were 
apparently not more than enough to supply the milk for the porridge : 
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the servants were very liberally supplied with oatmeal ; also, they had 
rations of cheese, which, however, was not made in the dairy, but was 
bought perhaps from the hirer of the other cows. Goats are very 
rarely met with in our Norfolk records ; but the Rev. John had a flock 
of goats at Wooton, which he let out in the same way as he did his 
herd of cows. I rather suspect he did not like a bevy of women about 
him and his household ; and milking and butter-making he therefore 
would have nothing to do with. Let others milk the cows and the 
goats, and make their profit of the dairy business if they could— 
that should be their affair. 

I have said that when a cow or bullock was slaughtered the hide 
was turned into leather, if leather was needed, for the harness 
room or other purposes. Sixty years ago—I am told by old men 
who can look back so far—in every considerable village in Norfolk 
there was a tan vat, where the farmers took their hides to be 
cured. It appears to have been a very long and a very nauseous 
process; but, of course, the laudatores temporis acti assure me 
that there is no such leather now as they used to have when they 
were boys. 

‘That was more juicy like! There was more suppleness and 
heart to the old leather. Why, Lor’ bless you, I never remember 
my father with more than one pair o’ leather breeches all his life. 
You couldn't wear that leather out. My father ’d think nothing of 
riding fifty miles in they breeches, and going to church in ’em 0’ 
Sunday!’ 

In the account we are dealing with, I find a payment entered for 
making tallow into dip candles. Here again I have met with some 
curious explanation of this entry in the reminiscences of our reverend 
seniors. Sixty years ago, on a substantial farm, the dip candles were 
almost always bought of the tallow chandlers, by whom they were 
made on a large scale; but the mould candles were always made in 
the house, and generally by the mistress of the establishment. The 
mould was nothing more than a tin tube which was set upright on a 
dish, half full of moist sand, to keep the tallow from escaping. There 
was a great deal of knack and dexterity required in working the cotton- 
wick (the housewife used to buy this in balls of the travelling pedlars) 
into the middle of the tallow, which was poured hot into the tube ; and 
my informant told me, with some pride, that his mother was noted 
as the best candle maker in the neighbourhood, her wicks were always 
‘ straight and stretched as they ought to be.’ 

There are two or three omissions in the account which are a little 
puzzling. There is no mention of butter, eggs, or honey directly’or 
indirectly. As to the butter, it is just possible, but very improbable, 
that none was used in the household, but it is hardly conceivable that 
there should have been no beehives, and no careful storing of the 
produce, and quite inconceivable that no account was kept of the 
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eggs. In the thirteenth century—and it must be remembered that 
we are now only six years out of that century—I doubt whether it 
would be possible to produce a rent roll of any Norfolk estate which 
does not enter the rent paid by the tenants in eggs, as well as the 
other portion paid in oats, in addition to the mere money payment. 
In this balance sheet the bailiff sets down, (1) the payment in compo- 
sition of personal services ; (2) the number of bushels of oats ; (3) the 
money rent; and all this very minutely, but not a word about the 
ezgs, which, in a manor of this pretension, would amount to many 
hundreds and probably thousands. Another significant omission is 
all mention of any tithes, except the tithe of lambs or offerings paid 
to the Rev. John as rector of the parish; although his payments of ° 
tithes due from himself at Wooton and elsewhere are duly entered. I 
can only explain the difficulty by conjecturing that another functionary 
had to keep account of such small matters as the eggs, honey, 
hemp, flax, and perhaps garden produce, and that this account, with 
the tallies, was rendered to the steward of the household probably at 
the same time as the farm bailiff presented his account, viz. at the 
Michaelmas audit. 

The state kept up by the Rector of Harpley during his thirty-one 
weeks’ residence at the manor house, fairly staggers us when we come 
to analyse it. He resided there during the winter months only. 
During this time two horses were kept in the home stable for 
domestic as distinct from farming purposes, and they had the liberal 
allowance of about half a peck of oats a day. The rector had besides 
his ‘ palfrey,’ and during the whole period of thirty-one weeks the 
account shows that there was an average of seven other riding horses 
belonging to the guests, and at least two more belonging to one 
Simon Tripping, who, I think, must have been the great man’s 
huntsman. 

The allowance of oats for porridge in the kitchen was about a 
bushel a week. There were about 110 quarters of barley and malt 
made into beer, which, reckoning an average of two bushels to the 
barrel for the strong beer and at least as much more for the small, 
gives us certainly not less than 1,000 barrels for the year’s con- 
sumption. ‘ 

But,the consumption of food was enormous: 31 swine, i.e. ahoga 
week, 11 sheep, 4 piglings, 113 head of poultry, and no less than 86 
geese, were consumed by the household, and no less than 52 quarters 
of wheat—not to speak of the inferior sorts of ‘ bread stuffs,’ which I 
suspect were largely distributed as maintenance allowance for the 
dependents on the estate. Making all due allowance for the great 
feast to which we shall come by and by, I can hardly estimate the 
number of persons eating the Rector’s bread—and by that I mean 
eating the white bread he ate himself—during his winter residence 
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at Harpley at less than fifty or sixty persons. It is a startling view 
of the way of life which a rich man led in those days—but it must 
be remembered that he stayed at home and that he had no luxuries— 
absolutely none. There is indeed one payment made to Stephen 
the Jeweller at Lynne, but it was a payment not in money but in 
corn ; the good man received four bushels of wheat ad oblacionem, 
which I suspect means a present, and I further suspect that it was in 
return for work bestowed on Sir John Gurnay’s tomb. 

After all, ‘it’s the hoffle weemen as takes it out of yur,’ as an old 
misogynist of my acquaintance, long since dead, used to delight in 
asseverating. Men can do without luxuries, and only begin to crave 
for them when the enticements of ladies’ society makes them effemi- 
nate and dandiacal. There would be no peacocks with the dazzling 
plumage if there were no peahens. Andjthe Rev. John Gurnay 
had no milliners’ bills to keep him awake at night; no drawing- 
room which had to be ‘done up’ periodically; no ball dresses 
to provide for wife or daughter; no school bills to pay for the 
boys; no nurserymaids or governesses ; no wife to worry him with 
her extravagance. No! Nothing of this sort. That’s one side 
of the picture—and every picture has two sides, the front and the 
back—and you may take your choice which you prefer if you can’t 
have both. 

The Rector of Harpley could not marry if he wished, and when 
he was admitted to Holy Orders—and, let us hope, received them 
with a view to doing his duty according to his light as a country parson 
in the Norfolk village—he gave up all dreams of wife and children. 
The joy of wedded love and the serene happiness of what we under- 
stand by domestic life were not for him. So it is not to be wondered 
at that in his bailiff’s account we have the name of only one woman 

Emma, the dairy woman, who milked the cows, presided over that 
brewery which had so much to answer for in those thirty-one weeks 
of the Rector’s residence, looked after the poultry, and had her hands 
full; but it is almost certain that she was married and had perhaps 
a family, for the account shows that she had her rations of corn 
supplied her, which she of course took home and dealt with as 
she pleased. In the manor kitchen there would be just as many 
women cooks as there are in a college kitchen; that is, there were 
none at all. 

How did the Rev. John spend his time from one week’s end to 
another? Well, he may have spent it in various ways. In the first 
place, I suspect that he spent a great deal more of his time in his 
church than some country parsons do now. We have seen that he 
rebuilt a portion (and that the most sacred and important portion, as 
it was then esteemed) of his church within a few years of the time 
that we are ‘dealing with—and in any case it was much more the 
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habit of clergymen then to worship God in the church itself than it 
is now. 

As the services of his church required his attendance, and the 
elaborate ritual in that church, varying with every saint’s day or festival, 
gave him always something to prepare for, something to interest him 
in the actual conduct of divine worship, so the claims of his parish- 
ioners were in those days much more defined and much more impera- 
tive than we quite realise now. The people may have been very 
ignorant, and they may have been very superstitious ; but they were 
very scrupulous, even the worst of them, in their religious observances. 
The Sacraments they had a right to, and the parish priest who was 
not ready at the call of the penitent to listen to the cry of remorse . 
and to give the awful absolution to such as were agonised with a horror 
of sin, would have had to answer for his cruel negligence and suffer 
severely for the wrong. At any moment of the day or night the call 
might come that the angel of death was knocking at some lowly door ; 
and the priest must needs go forth to touch with the holy oil the frail 
body that had almost done its work, carrying with him the Host, and 
standing by the bed of the dying while the passing bell was tolling. 
In the stormy moonless night, before he laid his head upon his pillow, 
he had to be sure that the lamp over the altar, which it was sacrilege 
to neglect, was burning brightly and duly fed—and there was work 
to be done for the dead as well as for the living—the masses to be 
said for the souls of the departed, and the commemorations which had 
been imposed upon the ministers of the sanctuary, and which they 
neglected at their peril. It was not an age of mother’s meetings and 
tract distributing and district visiting, as we do these things now; 
but we mistake it very much indeed if we assume that the absolutely 
necessary daily duties of a village priest in the first half of the four- 
teenth century were as few in number as those of our modern country 
parson, 

Moreover, the way in which he was looked after by his superiors 
would make us feel very uncomfortable now. Twice a year he had 
to present himself at the Synods held in Norwich Cathedral, and to 
give an account of himself; and although it may be true that, if he 
sent up his fees by deputy not much was said about his absence, 
yet in theory he was bound to be in his place, and might be called 
upon to answer for his non-attendance. Every year, too, the Arch- 
deacon, who was a very formidable personage with very real power at 
his back, held his courts and made inquiries, and irregularities and 
neglect were looked into, and sometimes grave charges were brought 
against the parson which might involve serious consequences if they 
were not. disproved. The machinery of ecclesiastical discipline in 
these times was incomparably more powerful than we have any 
acquaintance with in this nineteenth century, and if it was not always 

3x2 
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employed effectively, and if it tended to fall out of use and to be well 
nigh forgotten, it could be put in motion at any moment when occa- 
sion served ; let but the fires be lighted and the wheels would ‘ grind 
exceeding small.’ 

I do not mean to imply that in the thirteenth century any 
Norfolk parish was left to only a single ministering priest. So far 
from this, I suspect that no one man could have done all that was 
expected of the parson of any considerable village then. As a fact, I 
believe it would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to find a 
Norfolk village in which there were not two or more ministering 
clergy, the unbeneficed ‘ chaplains’ as they were called, who con- 
stituted a very numerous class. These ‘chaplains’ were the will- 
makers and conveyancers, the accountants, ‘men of business,’ and 
the schoolmasters of the villages: in fact, the educated class and 
the educators of the country folk, while they were always ready 
to take the heavy work off the shoulders of their more fortunate 
brethren, whose income was certain and their position secure. Yet, 
after making all reasonable abatements, it is certain that the resident 
Rector of Harpley had a good deal more on his hands, and was re- 
sponsible for a great deal more pastoral work than the present rector 
of the parish, and if he did not do it all himself he had to provide 
that it should be done. 

But the Rev. John Gurnay was not only Rector of Harpley, and 
so responsible for the religious life of the parish as an ecclesiastical 
territory, he was besides this a man of considerable landed property. 
As such he had other duties and responsibilities than those which 
fell upon him as a beneficed clergyman. Periodically—probably at 
intervals of two months—he had to adjudicate upon the disputes and 
serious quarrels of the people who were his subjects in the little 
domain—to safeguard his own and their interests against any invasion 
_of their rights, to inflict punishment upon the unruly, to arbitrate 
‘between man and man, to be the general referee in matters great and 
small in a hundred different ways. A busy man and an energetic 
one, he was also a man before his age. He was before his age in his 
-architectural taste and knowledge, for the specimens of church build- 
ing of the Decorated period are rare in Norfolk. The rage for church 
building in the county began at least half a century later. 


We have seen that he was a hospitable gentleman who entertained 
his friends in a bountiful way. Everybody hunted in those days— 
even bishops and abbots and monks and country parsons hunted. 
The foxes and the badgers and the weasels and such like vermin 
‘had to be kept down, and, moreover, their skins were worth money. 
‘The hares and the rabbits had skins too, and their flesh was good 
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for food, and the big bustard was a dainty dish to set before a king, 
and the dogs could run them all down if you kept them up to the 
mark, But they had to be hunted with care and skill. Even now- 
adays it is not everybody who is fit for an M.F. H., and the care of 
the kennels calls for brains. In this very year, 1306, some of those 
Harpley hounds had misbehaved themselves. Mr. Bulur sternly 
records the fact that they had killed two of the geese—the curs! 
—mangled them so that they were not fit to send into the kitchen. 
Oh! Don and Juno, and Tig and Ponto, and Samson and Stormaway ! 
How you did catch it for those geese! Don’t think the worse, I pray 
you, of the Reverend John if he were a hunting parson. Men have 
been that before now, and yet have had the fear of the Lord before © 
their eyes, and have been no unfaithful or unfeeling pastors of their 
little flocks, nor neglected the poor and needy, the sick, the sad, or 
the dying. 

But, as I have said, and I must needs say it again, the Rector 
of Harpley had other duties and interests besides those which his 
parish and his people imposed upon him. He was clearly a very 
busy man. 

It may safely be affirmed as a general rule, that the less a man 
has to do the less you can depend upon him for doing that. If you 
want to get a job done in a hurry, beware of looking to the man of 
leisure to do it for you. It is the man who has all his time employed 
and who has not a minute in the day to spare, who is the man who 
can always find a minute to help a lame dog over a stile. The Rev. 
John was one of these restless energetic men—with a head upon his 
shoulders and a full allowance of brains inside that head—and I am 
now going to tell you what the worthy gentleman did and what he 
brought about in this year 1306—that is, 586 years ago. 

If you look at an old map of Norfolk—not one of your modern 
ugly things all seamed and scarred with the tracks of those odious 
railways which are the great obliterators of so much that is pictur- 
esque and romantic and peaceful and humanising on the face of the 
earth ; but if you look at an old map, say of a hundred years ago— 
or, if you can get it, earlier—you will see that there really was only 
one way of entering the county frorn the west, and that way was by 
Lynn. “Lynn was the key of Norfolk from the west and north if you 
wanted to get into it by land. I am not going into the physical 
geography of the matter, and I am not going to prove my point— 


. . . the proof is complete 
If only I’ve stated it thrice. 


Now, during the long reign of Edward the First, which was now 
drawing to a close, the trade and commerce of the county had been 
going on increasing hugely, and from Norfolk there was a large export 
trade of wool and fells and hides. That means that Norfolk had 
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become a land of flocks and herds more than it had ever been before, 
and the time was coming when men would begin to grumble loudly 
that so much land which had grown corn in their fathers’ days was 
now turned into sheep-walk. But at present the cry was for more 
sheep and larger herds. Where were they to be got? Wherever 
there is a demand, there the supply will follow; and, as the Norfolk 
men could not breed the sheep and cattle fast enough, they looked 
about them fora source of supply. It came. From the dreary 
highlands of the Pennine range, from the Yorkshire moors and wolds, 
from the Cheviots—for Scotland by this time was—for Scotland— 
peaceable and tame—the sheep and stunted cattle were driven 
slowly along ; and Lynn became naturally in the fourteenth century 
what it is at this moment, by far the largest cattle market in the 
east of England. Our Norfolk dealers persist that it is ‘the largest 
out of London.’ The more the trade grew the more apparent it 
must have become that Lynn itself was ill adapted for any great 
assemblage of the shepherds and their flocks. In the rich meadows 
and marshes the cattle might do very well; a few days of such pas- 
ture for the sheep would be ruinous—they would die by the hundred. 
It occurred to the Rector of Harpley that he might make a great 
cowp for himself, and in doing that might be an immense benefactor 
to his neighbours, and indeed to the whole county in which he was 
born. So he made his advances in due form to his lord the king, 
and he made out his point so well, and he managed his diplomacy so 
adroitly, that in this year 1306 he received the royal licence 
for holding a fair annually on his own estate at Harpley; and 
inasmuch as Harpley Church was dedicated to St. Lawrence, the 
fair was to be held on St. Lawrence’s Day—that is, the 10th of 
August. There was good reason for fixing this date, for it is just 
the time of the year when the sheep-breeders ‘make up their 
flocks,’ as the phrase is, in preparation for the next lambing season, 
and it is just the time when the drovers who have more hoggets 
than they can keep during the winter are glad to turn them into 
money. 

St. Lawrence’s Day fell on a Wednesday in this year 1306, 
and since the feeling against Sunday trading had been steadily 
growing for well nigh a hundred years, from the time when Eustace 
de Flay had gone about from place to place preaching against the 
desecration of the Lord’s Day, I assume that the king’s writ had 
ordered that the Harpley Fair should be held in future on the first 
Wednesday after St. Lawrence’s Day. For on that day the fair 
continued to be held for more than five hundred years, and there 
are scores, and perhaps hundreds, of living men who remember it, 
and have even attended it. There was a stretch of open heath in 
Harpley which extended from a spot called Harpley Dam to a place 
called Kipton Ash, where still grows a clump of ash trees—trees that 
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are the successors or descendants of some venerable and. conspicuous 
old tree which stood as a landmark in the days of the Rev. John; 
and here the drovers and flockmasters used to assemble, and here 
the fair was held. At the beginning of this century the fair was far 
and away the largest sheep fair in the county. Old men, and men 
hardly yet old, remember the strange look of the Scotch shepherds, 
with their bare legs and their plaids, stalking about and bargaining ; 
remember the booths and stalls; the impossibility of finding any 
shelter for their horses, ridden or driven a score or two of miles in 
the heat ; remember the crowds, and the noise, and the fights and 
the drunkenness, and, above all, the dreadful difficulty of getting 
water, which in the morning was to be bought for a penny a pail, and - 
at night was not to be had for love or money. There is some 
conflict in the reports that have reached me, but this is certain, that 
the fair was called Kipton Ash Fair, and to this day men talk of the 
very mixed quality of the animals that were brought there ; and to 
this day when a Norfolk dealer wishes to commend a horse, he calls 
it a ‘ Hyde-parker ;’ but if he wishes to express his contempt of the 
broken-down old beast, he bursts forth into what in Norfolk serves 
for poetry, and says— 
That there hoss be a Kip’n Esh, 
High in the bone and low in the flesh! 


Kipton Ash Fair had a sudden and tragical end. About fifty 
years ago, when the flocks were assembled in the old place, a fright- 
ful form of what my informants assure me was small-pox broke out 
among the sheep, and they died by hundreds. There was dismay 
amounting to despair among the drovers, there was panic unspeakable 
among the dealers and the farmers. Of course there were high 
words, and of course everybody explained the calamity after a theory 
of his own. But there was one theory which prevailed extensively 
among the chief sufferers. That year there had been an enormous 
number of starlings observed in this district, and, as most people 
know, starlings like nothing better than to settle on the back of a 
sheep and hunt for ticks and other parasites that are to be found in 
the fleece. Where there are sheep there are sure to be starlings. 
This year the shepherds were appalled by the number of the starlings, 
and they swore that the starlings inoculated the sheep, and that 
the Norfolk farmers had caused the plague by not keeping down the 
starlings. But any way the poor dead sheep had to be buried where 
they dropped, and the area which a few days before had been one 
living mass of flocks and herds and human beings became, at the 
end of a week or so, a vast breadth of land which had been turned 
up to hide the carcases. And it was as if a great blight and curse 
had swept. over the sweltering heath, and the sickening stench of the 
half-covered mass of putrefaction was horrible. Then the farmers 
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round about said they would have no more fairs at Kipton Ash, and 
they posted great bills and notices on the barns and gates along the 
roads for miles round about, and the annual gathering came to an 
end ; until after a year or two the need of a fair had made itself felt 
as a very pressing one; and then—the terror of the plague being 
still upon them—the farmers agreed to remove it to, another spot, 
and since then it has been held a mile or two off, at Hempton 
Green. 

But I did not sit down to write the history of Harpley great fair. 
If I had, I should have taken more pains to find out accurate infor- 
mation about its death and burial, as we may call it. My business 
is with the Rev. John who started the fair. What does this shrivelled 
bit of vellum, with Adam Bulur’s account upon it, say about the 
fair? It says a great deal, though, of course, it says much less than 
some of us would wish to find there. What is told us is set down in 
a very simple and stolid way, and the bailiff has no notes of admira- 
tion in his manuscript. One has to read the whole thing through 
and pick out the several items which are to be found under very 
different heads. Having done that, this is what comes out as clear 
as daylight. 

The Rev. John was mightily pleased that he had gained his object, 
and there was just the least little shadow of anxiety as to whether 
the king’s license would arrive in time. It did come in time, 
however, and when the official who carried it produced it to the 
Rev. John, he was so pleased that he there and then tipped that 
official’s boy who had come with him. It was not a very heavy tip, 
but then such tips were not the rule in those days, and the boy, you 
may be quite sure, had as much victuals and drink as he could 
carry ; and I am not sure that this tip was anything more than the 
earnest of something more substantial, but it was all that Mr. Bulur 
had to account for on the audit day. You would like to know what 
the amount of that tip was, I dare say, but Iam not going to tell 
you. When the rector had got his licence, and due notice of the 
fair was published far and wide, the least the good man could do 
was to prepare for a great feast, and it should be a real feast too. 
The neighbours came from all the country round ; the Mayor of Lynn 
I doubt not was there ; and Stephen Astley, the great man of Melton 
Constable; and Sir Richard de Rokele, who had only lately acquired: 
the manor of Sandringham ; and peradventure Sir Hamo le Strange: 
from Hunstanton ; and Sir Thomas de Ingoldesthorpe from Rainham, 
what time the Townshends were but very small folk there, though 
their time would come a century and a half later; and Sir Henry de 
Walpole, too, from Houghton. His brother Ralph had ceased to be 
Bishop of Norwich some seven years before, and was now Bishop of 
Ely, and he himself had got his foot upon the ladder—not the lowest 
rung of that ladder either—and many another whose posterity English 
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history would remember in the after time. But why dwell upon the 
possible or probable guests at the Harpley manor house? I know it 
was a grand feast, and I know that all the servants of the guests could 
not be accommodated ; for Mr. Bulur had to pay for the lodging and 
expenses of some of them even on the Sunday before. But when 
the Tuesday came—+.e. the Vigil of St. Lawrence, being a Tuesday, 
remember, and therefore by no means a fast day—there was a little 
special dinner for a favoured few, at which they had fish, and 
actually wine! Fish was a very dear luxury in the middle ages, 
that is quite certain. By fish I do not mean herrings, though they 
too were dear, but I mean fresh fish, such as we serve up as an 
adjunct to our dinners now. On Tuesday the 9th of August, 1306, © 
the Rev. John provided herrings galore, but he provided some plaice 
also, and some other fish which the bailiff does not give us the 
name of; and I make no doubt the good man had to send for it to 
Lynn, as many a worthy rector has done hundreds of times since 
those days and will do again. As to the wine, that too must have 
come from Lynn, for the Rev. John had no wine cellar and only 
indulged in such prodigality as this on very, very, very rare 
occasions. f 

But when the next day came and the fair was opened, and the 
king’s letter read, and the people shouted, and the buying and 
selling began, then indeed there was a real feast! Fish? I 
should think there was fish! There was fish enough to come to at 
least 151. of our money, but the guests appear to have gobbled it all 
up, so that the rector actually had to give an order for an extra 
allowance of herrings to be bought for the servants the day after the 
feast, and he sent a man to Lynn, as it seems, to buy the herrings 
and bring back the bill, and that man was Adam the Harper. 
What! should there not be ‘a taking down the fiddle and the bow?’ 
Should there not be minstrelsy and song ? 

Though the Rev. John had the good of his people and of the 
neighbourhood and of the whole county at heart in obtaining the 
king’s licence for holding this fair, and though it proved for several 
centuries a real boon and a solid advantage and a very important 
matter for the agriculturists of Norfolk, it is not to be supposed that 
it did #6t bring profit to the lord of the manor and the landowners 
in the neighbourhood. Of course the hundreds of people who 
gathered together would want meat and drink, and these had to be 
supplied on the spot. Living men remember the booths and stalls 
at Harpley Fair. Accordingly there came in a very respectable 
amount from the rents of the stalls and the dues that were levied, 
and these are set down in Adam Bulur’s account. Moreover, it 
appears that the rector was not above having a stall of his own, at 
which bread was sold and what else I cannot tell; and though I do 
not find any record of his buying any sheep or cattle, yet I do find 
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that he bought a horse with some formalities, and the witness to 
the transaction? was Mr. Henry Spendlove, who was, I think, the 
rector’s agent and steward and friend and right-hand man, and whose 
name is mentioned more than once by Adam Bulur, with a certain 
sort of respect. We have a word to say about Mr. Spendlove before 
we have done. 


But all things come to an end.—Debemur morti nos nostra- 
que. 

The fair came to an end as we have seen, but it outlasted the 
founder more than five hundred years. He must have been in the 
prime of life in 1306 and he lived twenty-five years after that date. 
He had a younger brother, as it seems, who died young; and when he 
had finished building the chancel of Harpley church, he bethought 
him that life was uncertain, and that he had duties to those who 
should come after. So he made over his manor of Harpley and other 
property hereabouts to two trustees, who, I am pretty sure, were 
members of the Astley family, of which the Marquis of Hastings is 
the present representative: one of them was Rector of the adjoining 
rectory of Little Massingham, and the other was Lord of the Manor 
of Burgh Parva, a mile or two from Melton Constable; and he settled 
the estates upon his nephew John and his heirs, with remainder in 
tail to his two other nephews William and Edward; and this settle- 
ment was made in the ninth year of King Edward II., 7.e. in 
the year of our Lord 1316, ten years after the Harpley fair had 
been established, and he himself was little more, I take it, than forty 
years old. It is pretty certain that the nephews were still but boys, 
for the eldest of them did not marry till eight years later, and their 
uncle survived that event nine years, and then his summons came 
and he passed away some time in December 1331, and was laid in his 
own church, and they raised for him a costly tomb, and they laid upon 
him a marble slab, and on it they carved his unpretending epitaph : 


HIC : IACET : CORPVS : IOHIS : DE: @VRNAY : 
QVONDAM : RECTORIS : PATRONI : HVIVS : ECLESIE : 
CVIVS : ANIME : PROPICIETVR : DEVS . AMEN, 


There the good man lay undisturbed for 498 years. But in the year 
1829 they opened that tomb and they ‘ displaced’ the roof thereof. 


And underneath, about a foot and a half from the surface, a figure was re- 
vealed, clad in a silk priest’s robe [query, a cope?], and holding in its hand a 


? On this subject some readers will be glad to be referred to the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Market Rights aud Tolls, p.15. That and the Final 
Report issued in.1891 exhaust the subject. It is obvious that this splendid résumé 
of an enormous body of evidence must have been the work of a single hand, and that 
@ master’s hand, however many signatures it may bear the end. 
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sacramental cup, from which the stillness of five hundred years had only stolen 
silently the flesh from the bones and the gilding from the cup; all else remained 
unimpaired. 

What became of that plundered cope and that precious chalice ? 
Did they find their way to Wardour Street ? 

There is one more little fact that comes to light, and to my mind 
it is a very eloquent and pathetic fact as I read it. 

Henry Spendlove, who had been, as it seems, the lifelong trusted 
friend and steward of the Rector, had, I think, a son, and his name was 
Thomas. When the Rector died and the living fell vacant, Thomas 
Spendlove was a lad at Cambridge, but he had already been admitted 
to minor Orders. In those days it was never safe to keep a benefice’ 
open an hour longer than was absolutely necessary, and it so happened 
that the Bishop of Norwich, William de Ayremine, was away in 
foreign parts at the time the living of Harpley fell vacant. The 
bishop had, however, left his brother Adam as his commissary, in 
charge of his diocese. Adam de Ayremine was a great don at Cam- 
bridge, though what his position in the University was I have never 
been able to discover. Before him, on the 2nd of January, 1332, 
young Thomas Spendlove presented himself armed with the necessary 
legal instrument, and by him he was instituted in due form, as 
Rector of Harpley, on the presentation of ‘John de Gurnay the 
younger, then lawful patron of the benefice.’ 

And here my story ends. But I have my day dreams as I walk 
through the lanes and fields of Arcady ; and I have my visions in the 
night as I lay my head upon my pillow, and at times there rise up 
before me scenes and sights and sounds, words and men and women 
so vividly present, that I find it hard to believe them other than 
real, I find myself standing beside the deathbed of the old parish 
priest of the Norfolk village, and there are others round him, and one 
of them is John de Gurnay the younger, who is holding his uncle’s hand. 
And I hear the dying man speak low but clearly ; and this is what he 
says: ‘Nephew mine! I am passing away and going home. I have 
lived my life and I have not lived in vain. They that come after 
will have no bad report to make of me and of my doings, and that 
which I have done may He within-Himself make pure! You I have 
in no Wise wronged, you are my heir. But have a thought for the 
young man whose father was my friend, and let him take my place 
and follow me as shepherd of the little flock whose pastor I have been 
for thirty years and more.’ 

And then a young man’s voice breaks in, and there is a promise 
given, and the dying village parson sinks back and there is silence ; 
till somehow there comes up the sound of many voices chanting loud 
and sweet, and their song is— 


O all ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever. 
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And there are other voices that make answer again, and their 
song is like unto the first :— 


O all ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever. 


Do not try to persuade me that all this was no more than such 
stuff as dreams are made of. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





THE INVASION OF DESTITUTE ALIENS 


ALTHOUGH the question of immigration, first brought prominently 
before the public by the revelations made before the Parliamentary 
inquiries into emigration and immigration and into the sweating 
system, has succeeded in elbowing its way within the charmed circle 
of ‘ practical politics,’ it is very doubtful whether it receives any- 
thing like the degree of attention properly attaching to it. True it 
is, that in the districts inundated by destitute aliens plenty of 
interest in their movements is evinced. The swamped industries 
and drowning natives cry aloud, and philanthropists, reformers, and 
politicians especially concerned with those localities do what in 
them lies to make the cry articulately heard. But they cannot do 
much: the flooded areas are small as compared with the whole 
country, and the murmur of the choking voices from them scarcely 
penetrates to distant ears occupied with the clamour of their own 
affairs. It is also true that many trade associations have passed 
abstract resolutions on the subject, and that legislation is indicated by 
Her Majesty’s-Government ; but resolutions of that kind afford but 
feeble support. The hands of a Government require strengthen- 
ing to deal adequately with such a matter. If the representatives 
of labour clearly understood the question, they would not rest con- 
tent with passing resolutions merely. 

The general half-formed opinion on the subject appears to be 
that a grievance more or less intense exists in certain localities ; 
but that it is too small to affect labour generally or to influence the 
national health. But this impression is wide of the truth. In- 
separably connected with emigration—a matter of vital interest to a 
community in which population tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence ; producing, as can be easily proved, well-defined 
effects upon certain industries, localities, and masses of people; 
exercising, as it does, over far larger areas and sections of the popula- 
tion a distinct influence for good or for evil—immigration ought by 
rights to stand at the level of a great national question, and would 
occupy that position if it were thoroughly understood. This dis- 
crepancy between the real and apparent gravity of the matter is 
easily to be accounted for. 

In the first place, immigration at the present time primarily 
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and immediately affects only comparatively unimportant trades ; and 
the bulk of our wage-earners have scarcely yet progressed beyond 
that idea of the innate virtue of selfishness which for generations 
has been hammered into them as constituting the foundation of true 
social science, and the essence of sound economic views. Not being 
directly touched themselves, the great trades of the country—the 
industries that make history and decide the fate of England—are 
apt to look upon immigration as no concern of theirs; and it is for 
that reason that the agitator of large aspirations fails to find in 
it a pole wherewith to stir the British Lion into a satisfactory 
growl. But if the public mind were sufficiently informed on the 
question of immigration, it would soon assume the importance which 
it undoubtedly deserves. Let us then examine, so far as space 
will permit us to do so, what is the real state of affairs in con- 
nection with foreign immigration, and what have thus far been the 
effects upon our countrymen and countrywomen. 

Whether immigration be good or bad for us depends upon the 
quality of the material arriving on our shores, upon the condition of 
those industries which have to absorb it, and upon the general tone 
of the national digestion. The material is, in my opinion, intrinsically 
bad. But even if it were good, it could not benefit us unless our 
population were in a position to assimilate it properly and convert it 
to theirown use. That certainly is not the case at the present time, 
though it was so in former days. 

No one having any knowledge of English history can deny that 
the industrial progress of this country is largely traceable to alien 
settlers. Their effect upon the development of Great Britain cannot 
well be overestimated. They created a carrying trade; they intro- 
duced capital, and taught our people to manufacture for them- 
selves goods which hitherto they had imported from abroad. They 
helped to lay the foundations of England’s greatness. Our manu- 
facturing prominence is largely due to them. Their presence was 
altogether for good, because the country needed immigration, and 
because the immigrants were of the necessary kind. But dothe same 
or similar conditions obtain at the present time? Do we stand in 
need of a large importation of foreign labour? Are the industries 
of the country capable of receiving and assimilating it? Is any 
considerable expansion of the means of subsistence probable among 
us? Do the men now flocking to our shores introduce among us 
arts, handicrafts, or trades capable of providing sufficient and eleva- 
ting employment for our own people; and are they likely to im- 
prove the moral, mental, and physical fibre of our race, and to raise 
us in the social scale ? 

That the answer to all these questions is in the negative must, 
I think, be almost self-evident to any candid mind. 

The records of the last few years may be searched in vain to find 
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any body of industrial immigrants coming over here whose pecuniary 
position would bear comparison for a moment with the immigrants 
of former centuries. Foreign merchants and capitalists, it is true, 
have settled here and helped to carry on the trade of the country ; 
and in isolated instances Italian, German, and other foreign workmen 
have been invited among us to do some special work. But, apart 
from such rare instances, the present immigration consists mainly of 
Russian, Polish, and Roumanian Jews, arriving in a state of destitu- 
tion so complete that institutions have been founded for the express 
purpose of assisting them. The new-comers are able to rely, and in 
many cases do rely, upon the aid of the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians and of a variety of other similar societies of lesser magnitude. 
Nor is the help they receive derived solely from those of their own 
race ; for, putting all ordinary charity aside, the Society for Promo- 
ting Christianity among the Jews spends a very large sum of money 
annually among the poor Jews, chiefly in the metropolis. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that these poor people are most charitably 
inclined, and when they have been long enough here to save a little 
money, do all in their power to help out of their scanty means those 
new arrivals who have no means whatever. Without a doubt the 
Jewish emigrant who comes over here is, as a rule, of the very 
poorest class, and arrives in circumstances so bad as to render him 
dependent, for a time at any rate, upon charity. Destitute of means 
to keep him alive for even a few days, he is unable without assistance 
to find such work as he is capable of performing, and even that can 
be obtained only by selling his labour at a price below that demanded 
by the poorest native workers. 

As to their capacity for work and knowledge of trade; their 
habits, instincts, and social condition generally :—there can be no 
doubt that the majority of immigrants are sober and thrifty to the last 
degree, and in these respects set a good example to many English 
working men. But, on the other hand, their standard of life is far 
below that of the lowest and poorest classes among us, and they 
will work for hours impossible for an Englishman to endure, and for a 
wage insufficient to keep his body and soul together. The miserable 
pittance earned, the inhumanly long hours worked, the ignorance, diet, 
destitution of the people, their uncleanly habits, and the horribly 
filthy and overcrowded condition of their dwellings and work- 
places, are described by witnesses! before the Committees on the 
Sweating System, and on Emigration and Immigration, in lan- 
guage very painful for an Englishman to read. To sum up that 


1 The principal witnesses relied upon are: The Bishop of Bedford; Dr. Adler, 
Chief Rabbi; Mr. Cohen, Treasurer to Jewish Board of Guardians at Leeds; Mr. 
Henry Colyer, Mr. Forth, and Mr. Patrick, Examining Officers of Customs ; Mr. Wrack, 
Assistant Sanitary Inspector of Whitechapel ; Mr. Solomon Rosenberg, boot-finisher ; 
and Mr. H. Dejonge, cigar-ma‘er. 
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evidence in a sentence: it is no exaggeration to say that existence 
is not only intolerable but impossible to a native under the condi- 
tions in respect to work, wages, cleanliness, food, and decency in 
which these foreigners contrive to live. 

One thoroughly typical case may be mentioned. A witness 
before ‘the House of Lords Committee testified that he landed with 
four shillings, and met with a philanthropic sweater who kindly 
took charge of him and put him in the way of making his fortune. 
For the first week his employer gave him his ‘board’ for his labour 
—that is to say, some bread, and a liquor which in those parts goes 
by the name of ‘ coffee.’ Foreigners are proverbially good judges of 
coffee, but the East End mixture rather puzzles them at first. The 
second week the man was paid wages, namely, one shilling; and after 
a time he got on so well that he was able to earn eight shillings a 
week, out of which, he said, 


I pay two shillings a week for lodgings, and there are five persons sleeping in the 
same room; there are women in the same room. I do not sleep on the bed, I 
sleep on the floor. 


The present-day immigrant lands penniless and, as a rule, is 
unacquainted with any trade. He gets temporary assistance from 
his own countrymen, and is driven to take any employment and to 
accept any terms that promise the most wretched shelter and the 
meanest food in exchange for unremitting toil. Thus he becomes 


the foundation and mainstay of that modern abomination, the sweat- 
ing system. He does not often go upon the rates himself, for chari- 
table societies interpose to save him from that fate. He cannot be 
defined as a ‘pauper’ in the official sense, and legislation aimed at 
persons likely to become a public charge will fly quite wide of the 
mark; but he drives English people upon the parish, and thus 
becomes the direct agent of pauperisation. The present immigrants 
are destitute, ignorant of any useful arts or trades, used to an 
infinitely lower standard of living than the English with whom they 
compete. They are a lower form of humanity, and occupy a lower 
grade of existence. They are our superiors in some respects. With 
a physical endurance of which we are incapable, they can work hours 
impossible to us. They can feed on the offal of the streets, and live 
in conditions in respect of indecency, dirt, and overcrowding incom- 
patible with existence to an Englishman. In all these matters their 
superiority is undoubted ; but it is the superiority of the lower over 
the higher order of organism—the comparative indestructibility of 
the lower forms of animal life. 

What is the inevitable effect of the intrusion of this element 
among those classes with which it comes immediately in contact ? It 
means their degradation or extinction. Either they must come down 
to the same rate of pay, same hours of work, same description of food, 
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same degraded surroundings, the same phase of existence generally, 
or they must become extinguished, and in the struggle for existence 
the higher must give way to the lower type of life. As a matter of 
fact, both processes are in operation, though the latter is the more 
marked of the two. Native labour is displaced. What then becomes 
of it? It recruits the already overswollen army of unskilled casual 
manual labour. It hangs about the dock gates and street corners 
waiting for a job. It drifts into the criminal and mendicant or 
semi-criminal and semi-mendicant classes. It subsides into the 
workhouse. It dies. It is ‘set free,’ to use the comfortable phrase 
of the economist, and its place is taken by the class of labour that I 
have attempted to depict. It is ‘set free,’ yes! But what untold © 
agony, what hopeless misery are implied in that one word! And 
where it continues to exist it must live a life degraded and unsus- 
tained by any hope to attain those rewards to which intelligent, 
industrious labour ought legitimately to aspire. Put our native 
labour in direct competition with this kind of foreign labour, and it 
must come down as near as possible to their level as is compatible 
with life, or perish. 

People who call themselves political economists say that it is all 
as it should be. If a man belongs to a weak industry the sooner 
he goes under water the better. But how are our industries being 
made weak? Not by honest fair competition but by a species of 
competition against which no decent or honest man can possibly 
fight ; by handicapping the native workman until he stands no earthly 
chance in the race. 

But the public are frequently told that the volume of immigra- 
tion is too small to produce any appreciably injurious effect upon us. 
Two fallacies are involved in this statement. In the first place the 
volume of immigration is under-estimated, and in the second place, 
the effect which a given quantity of cheap labour can produce upon 
the industries which attract it, and upon the labour market of the 
country generally, is not understood. 

The alien immigration returns presented lately give the number 
of aliens arriving during the last four months at our east coast ports 
at a little over 10,000, and for the sake of argument I accept that 
estimate as correct ; though, if space permitted, an examination of 
the Board of Trade report would throw some doubt upon the 
accuracy of the figures. One deduction, however, made by Mr. Giffen 
must be commented upon. He sets off the number of foreigners 
emigrating against the number of foreigners immigrating. That is 
perfectly legitimate; but it must not be assumed that the evil effect 
of immigration is proportionately reduced. On the contrary, it is 
intensified rather than diminished. If the aliens landing upon our 
shores remained permanently amongst us every available space would 
be filled up; the constant flow of immigration would become impos- 

VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 Y 
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sible, and the immigrants might in time assimilate themselves to our 
views, join unions, insist upon better conditions of life, and generally 
raise themselves up to our level. But what happens now? They 
arrive here destitute; work for any pay, on any terms ; are too 
feeble, too ignorant, too necessitous, to enter into any combination ; 
scrape together a little money and pass on to other fields of more 
profitable employment as soon as they have arrived at a condition 
entitling them to become eligible citizens in some other land. And 
their places are filled up by another ignorant, helpless batch. And thus 
the process of manufacturing citizens for the United States goes on 
at the expense of the moral and physical welfare and of the very lives 
of our own people. 

In order to arrive at any fair conclusion it is necessary to confine 
ourselves to the localities in which the foreign labour is mainly dis- 
tributed and also to the particular industries which it affects. The 
majority of pauper immigrants settle in the East End of London and 
adopt tailoring, boot and shoe making, cabinet-making, and cigar- 
making as a trade. 

According to the best authorities there are employed in the East 
End of London about 25,000 tailors, 10,000 men and 15,000 women, 
and out of the 10,000 there are three parts Jewish, and of the women 
three parts Christian and one part Jewesses. About eighty per cent. 
of the persons connected with tailoring in St. George’s-in-the-East 
are foreigners. There may be about the same number engaged 
in the boot and shoe trade in the East End of London, of whom 
twenty-five per cent. are foreigners. The pressure of foreign immi- 
gration is felt also in the cigar-making and cabinet-making trades, 
and out of 23,000 engaged in the latter trade in London, 4,000 are 
foreigners. 

The fact that under these circumstances new-comers find work 
to do implies of necessity the displacement of labour to make 
room for them. It implies also the denial of employment to natives 
anxious to obtain it; and what is perhaps of more importance, it 
involves the degradation of the whole mass of labour employed. 

The evil effects of this invasion are not confined to its displacing 
power alone. Owing to various causes the cheap and unskilled 
labour market is congested in nearly all our great towns. Whether 
it be in manual labour at the Docks and the like, or in lighter work, 
such as cigar-making, match-making, boot and shoe making, fur- 
sewing, millinery, the manufacture of cheap clothing and other 
kindred and similar trades—in all those industries in which long 
apprenticeship and a special technical skill are not required, the 
supply of labour is greatly in excess of legitimate demand. Com- 
petition to obtain employment is in consequence cruelly severe. 
Owing to the development of the sweating system and to many 
purely natural causes competition is also excessive among employers. 
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It is argued by those who delight in taking refuge in general prin- 
ciples that the greater the competition among employers the better 
it must be for the employed. Though perhaps generally correct this 
maxim will not hold good in the case under consideration. Under no 
amount of competition among masters could employment possibly 
be found for all the home labour seeking it, seeing that employers 
can obtain a practically inexhaustible supply of foreign labour at 
lower rates. The cheapest labour of Europe, and any quantity of it, 
is at their beck and call. In such a case competition among masters 
does not, and cannot, have the effect of enhancing the price of labour. 
The fierceness of competition among masters is due mainly to the 
fact that, owing to minute subdivision of work and other causes too © 
numerous to specify, the trades under consideration are carried on 
by a great number of very small employers working for larger houses. 
These ‘little masters,’ ‘sweaters,’ ‘middlemen,’ ‘ garret masters’— what- 
ever they may be called—compete hotly for the work which the larger 
houses that employ them may have to give out. To obtain it they cut 
down each other’s prices, and, as a matter of course, cut down the re- 
muneration of labour to the lowest possible term. No room exists for 
humanity. If one master can grind out an extra ounce of work, or 
compel his hands to accept the fraction of a farthing less pay, he is 
able to outbid his rival in tendering for work. The inevitable results 
are the wholesale evasion of the law respecting protected persons, the 
reduction of wages to the irreducible minimum, and the extension 
of the hours of work to the utmost limits of human endurance. 

These facts must be looked at without disguise or equivocation. 
The effect of foreign immigration upon our labouring population cannot 
be fairly measured by reference to mere numbers, large as they are ; 
it is not solely a question of the arrival of a certain amount of 
foreign, and the consequent displacement of a certain amount of 
native, labour. Its inevitable result is the degradation of all the 
native labour, whether the amount be great or small that it enters 
into competition with. If we wish Englishmen to live up to even 
the lowest standard of life in matters of food, clothing, lodging, and 
decency which we consider compatible with civilisation, they must 
not be exposed to the competition’of a class of labour capable of 
existing and willing to exist at a far lower standard, a standard which 
all men will admit is a disgrace to civilisation. 

If we consider open competition to be, under all circumstances, 
absolutely right, humanly wise, and divinely ordained, then we must 
be content to see British labour reduced to the level of the lowest 
form of Continental labour, and gradually, through a slow torture 
of mental and physical decay, thrust out of existence by it. Nor 
must it be overlooked that the normal and healthy action of 
wisely directed emigration from our own shores is checked by the 
unrestricted immigration of foreigners. 

3 y¥2 
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Emigration as a means of easing the pressure on our unskilled 
labour market is impossible as long as unskilled foreign labour has 
access to that market. It is perfectly useless for a hundred or a 
thousand Englishmen to expatriate themselves if their places are 
taken by a hundred or a thousand foreigners. Mankind is not 
entirely selfish. People under the circumstances I have described 
emigrate not only on the chance of bettering themselves, but also 
with a view to improving the condition of those they leave behind. 
And the force of sentiment, the strength of ideas, must not be over- 
looked. Men cling tenaciously to their birth-country, and as long as 
they see a steady stream of aliens flowing into it, find it difficult to 
persuade themselves that there is not, or ought not, to be work 
enough for them to do at home. They are apt to attribute their 
condition to defective government or faulty law—to anything, in 
fact, except the true cause—a market overcrowded with cheap, un- 
skilled, unorganised labour. 

It would be easy to quote evidence to prove the injurious effect 
produced upon emigration by immigration of the class which we are 
contemplating. But it is unnecessary, for it must be obvious to 
everyone that emigration is useless as a remedy as long as immigra- 
tion continues. You cannot lower the level of a pond by letting a 
stream out as long as an equal stream is allowed to flowin. If the 
inflowing current is muddier than the outflowing, then the only 
result will be that the water will deteriorate in quality and remain 
at the same level. 

It is alleged that foreign emigration is beneficial to the nation 
because industries which would not otherwise exist are being created 
by it. True it is that certain branches of certain industries have 
developed simultaneously with the new foreign immigration and are 
almost monopolised by it. But the development is due to natural 
demand, and there is nothing whatever to show that the demand 
«ould not be supplied by native labour working under conditions 
allowing at any rate of some of the decencies and comforts of 
life. On the other hand it is certain, as has been already shown, 
that native labour has been thrust out by alien labour in these 
trades. 

How far the cheap clothing trade could be carried on by labour 
living under fairly sanitary conditions, receiving a remuneration 
sufficient to allow industrious men and women to earn something 
like a decent living and to enjoy the rudimentary comforts of life, I 
cannot stop to inquire. Though interesting as a matter of specula- 
tion the subject is purely speculative, and, as such, outside the scope 
of my present purpose, which is to deal with facts. For the sake of 
argument, and for the sake of argument merely—for I entirely deny 
the contention—let it be assumed that the trades cannot be carried 
on under conditions more favourable to labour than those existing 
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at present. Are they worth keeping under those circumstances ? 
Assuredly they are not. 

With all the facts set out in the evidence given before the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons before 
them, it becomes a question for the British public to decide whether 
trades so conducted are worth keeping or not. In my humble 
opinion, an industry that requires men and women to slave night 
and day for the merest pittance, under conditions of the most 
degrading character, in order to provide articles totally unworthy of 
our reputation for good material and good work, is injurious to us as 
a manufacturing people, casts aslur on the prestige of our commercial 
fame, and is a disgrace to a Christian country. The sooner it is 
done away with the better. If other countries like to do the trade, 
let them do it and take over the workmen and the social problems 
with it. 

The working classes generally of this country have the strongest 
motives of self-interest for placing some restraint upon the importa- 
tion of the lowest kind of foreign labour. The supply of labour, 
even in our most stable trades, is in excess of demand, and under 
these circumstances a certain residuum of the unfittest is always 
drifting off from the skilled, and seeking employment in the un- 
skilled, industries. The natural increase of population in the 
unskilled trades has also to be provided for. There are native hands 
enough and to spare to do all the work in the country, and to throw 
annually into competition with them some ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand foreigners is both impolitic and cruel in the 
extreme. : 

The great object of the working classes is to organise, and 
to maintain their organisation. The whole mass of labour of the 
United Kingdom is to-day, by means of organisation, exchanging 
for a rate of wage higher than its open competition value; and, if 
organisation breaks down, the exchangeable rate of labour must 
break down with it. The danger to organised labour arising from 
the existence of a large and increasing body of unorganised labour in 
its midst is very grave. The ‘fault’ in social stratification that 
divides the lowest from the highest branches of labour is immeasur- 
ably greater than that which occurs between the latter and the most 
opulent classes inthe land. The well-paid artisan can supply him- 
self with all the necessaries and all the ordinary luxuries of life in 
abundance, can maintain himself and family well and comfortably, 
and can ensure a fair start in life for his children, The difference 
between his position and the classes ‘above’ him consists in the 
estimate which may be formed of the balance to be struck between 
the worries, anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable from wealth 
and the opportunities for refined luxury, culture, and enjoyment 
derivable from its possession. Whichever way you strike it, the 
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balance is not great. But between the well-paid artisan and the 
mass of ‘ sweated’ labour the gulf is vast. 

Below the artisan lies a mass of labour in a state of extreme moral 
and physical degradation—labour powerless to rise, helpless through 
no fault of its own; human beings for whom happiness consists 
in obtaining barely enough to keep body and soul together in ex- 
change for the utmost severity of toil; men and women who are not 
miserable only in proportion as they are not cognisant of the very 
meaning and existence of the ordinary decencies and comforts of 
life ; citizens of a free country for whom freedom is a mere empty 
name, who, from causes absolutely beyond their own control, 
are condemned to lifelong toil without the possibility of satisfying 
any of those hopes and aspirations which are most honourable to 
mankind ; fellow-creatures who, dwelling in a land priding itself 
upon its progress and civilisation, are in many qualities lower than 
the savage and infinitely his inferior in happiness and enjoyment 
of life. 

And we have deliberately increased the bitterness of their lot. 
In ignorance lay their only chance of happiness. By philanthropic 
exertions, by missionary efforts, we have opened their eyes to their 
condition ; in education we have furnished them with spectacles 
wherewith to see and estimate the miserable proportion of their lives. 
Far better have left them in ignorance, if all we can do is to teach 
them how wretched they are. The gravest social danger to which 
we are exposed is a revolt of labour in a state of wretchedness 
against labour more fortunately situated than itself, for the lowest 
labour is ignorant in the extreme. We are making great efforts in 
the cause of education, and at the same time are doing our utmost 
to render them of no avail. We have recently added 2,000,000/. a 
year to the taxation of the country for the purpose of driving 
ignorance out of the land. Yet at the same time we are throwing 
wide open the gates for the admission of ignorance in its most hope- 
less form from other countries. We can do nothing with these 
foreigners who flock to our shores. They are past the age at which 
they could be sent to school. They remain a source of danger and 
demoralisation wherever they settle down. We saddle ourselves with 
2,000,000/. a year additional expenditure to educate our own people, 
and at the same time open the doors for the ignorant of all countries 
to enter in. 

And how are our people to be educated in the larger sense? 
What avail is it to inculcate morality, thrift, temperance, industry, 
self-respect, self-help, to people who, crushed under circumstances 
impossible for them individually to move, can make no effective effort 
to help themselves ? What use is there in pointing out how self-help 
may be madé effective by mutual help, by co-operation and organisa- 
tion, when any and every organisation is liable to be dissolved into pulp 
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by a flood of unorganised destitute alien labour? Is it not merely 
wasting words to point out the cause of distress—a market congested 
with an excessive supply of cheap unskilled labour ; or to indicate the 
advantages of emigration, to preach the imprudence of early marriages 
and large families, to show the disastrous effect of the competition 
of partially independent women upon the wages of women wholly 
dependent upon a trade when, if every means for relieving the market 
were in full play—if no married women took any work, if no children 
were brought into the world, if half the British population were 
deported to other lands—the relief would be but momentary, the 
empty places would be filled by foreigners, and the pressure and the 
consequences of the pressure would remain the same? Employment - 
cannot be created by Acts of Parliament; but until the work of the 
country is secured to the labour of the country, and until national- 
ism is merged in cosmopolitanism, it is useless to expect labour to 
realise that fact and all the important deductions deriving from it. 
It is waste of time to urge the common sense of social science as long 
as a state of things is permitted to exist contrary to the ethics of that 
science and outrageous to common sense. Alien immigration says 
‘check’ to every effort at reform. Whether it be statesman, social 
reformer, philanthropist, or minister of religion that approaches the 
problem of elevating the masses in the East of London and many 
other of our great towns, he will find himself hampered, thwarted, 
and eventually stopped by this difficulty of the importation of foreign 
labour. 

But we are told there are great objections to any attempt to 
grapple with it. There is a lion in the path. That of course 
is always the case whenever an evil has to be removed. Capital, it 
is argued, is interested, and capital must not be touched. Compe- 
tition would be interfered with, and interference with so benign and 
natural a law would produce its inevitable punishment in a diminu- 
tion of our annual exports, and a shrinkage in the accumulation of 
national wealth. 

In the first place, as has already been pointed out, it is more than 
probable that, were the foreign element excluded, the ‘sweated’ 
industries would be carried on at a profit under conditions far more 
favourable to labour than those existing at present. The bulk of the 
output would not be affected, the quality of the goods produced would 
be improved, and the wealth derived from the trade would remain 
the same, but would be more equally divided among those engaged 
in it. 

But, even were that not the case, the theory that national health 
and prosperity can be accurately measured by the accumulation of 
wealth and the volume of exports is fortunately no longer accepted 
as axiomatically correct; and a blind belief in free competition 
under all circumstances is now held only by a few fossilised survivals 
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of Whiggism and by a certain section of Radical doctrinaires. Every 
Act of Parliament that has been passed dealing with food adulteration, 
the housing of the poor, sanitation, fraudulent trade marks, and. the 
working hours and nature of employment of children, young persons, 
and women, is founded on the denial of the principle that competition 
is the true standard by which the conditions of labour may be fixed, 
and upon the substitution of the principle that competition is a 
proper test only when subject to certain limitations consisting of a 
purely arbitrary estimate of what is commonly called ‘the standard 
of life.’ So in interfering with free competition by checking the 
influx of destitute alien labour, no man need fear that he is running 
counter to any laws or rules of political economy as generally under- 
stood in the present day. And all that is asked is that competition 
should be limited to competition among ourselves—surely that is 
sufficiently severe to brace up the national fibre to the highest pitch, 
and that we be spared a species of competition which, after degrading 
us far below the lowest accepted standard of life, must crush those 
exposed to it out of existence altogether. 

No doubt now that the question of foreign immigration appears 
to be coming within the range of practical politics, the cry of 
‘ Protection’ will be raised. The opposition to erecting any effec- 
tive barrier to the influx of destitute aliens is sure to be great. All 
those immediately interestedjin obtaining an unlimited supply of 
cheap labour will naturally oppose it. Their number is not large, 
but in capital in general they may find an ally, the strength of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Yet in taking up this attitude 
capital will be making a vast mistake. Capital has nothing to 
fear unless it insists on exacting conditions revolting to humanity. 
It may shiver at the preposterous theories promulgated in some 
quarters, and tremble at the violent language occasionally employed 
towards it in others; but alarm is groundless. It may rest perfectly 
secure in the common sense and intelligent moderation of the people, 
provided that it does not itself obscure their judgment by creating a. 
reaction of feeling justified by a true appreciation of intolerable and 
unnecessary wrong. But capital is sometimes afflicted with defective 
vision, and those who desire to see an improvement in the condition 
of labeur in the sweated trades must not be surprised if they find 
capital arrayed against them, and operating in mysterious ways. 
The best way in which it can attain its ends, without open opposition, 
is by obscuring the judgment of the people, and persuading them that 
in the desire to stop an alien immigration, a reaction towards protec- 
tion is concealed. It will be said that if we protect British labour 
against foreign labour working here, we must logically protect. 
British labour against the products of foreign labour working abroad. 
And that argument is essentially sound. There is no real differ- 
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ence in principle between the two propositions—between excluding 
foreign labour and excluding the products of foreign labour. But. 
there is a vast difference in degree. Lancashire does not object 
at present to the competition of foreign cottons, but Lancashire 
would strongly object to having her mills filled with Coolies and 
Chinese. 

With greater force it is sometimes argued that prohibiting or 
limiting the introduction of destitute aliens will fail to produce the 
anticipated good results ; that it is the products of the labour that 
affect us, not the character of the labour; and that, as the labour 
exists, the country in which it is employed is a matter of indifference 
to us. } 

That may be true; but it does not follow that it is true. You 
may have a development of the same industries in other countries 
by the same people. It may be that their cheap and nasty goods 
would find a market here. It may be that we should suffer from 
their competition in colonial and foreign markets. But all this is 
problematical ; there is as much virtue in a ‘may’ as inan ‘if.’ I 
have already spoken of the probability that these particular trades 
could and would be carried on successfully by us English, under con- 
ditions tolerably fair to labour, were it not for the demoralising effect 
of an unlimited supply of cheap, destitute, ignorant, foreign labour, 
and it is unnecessary to consider that matter again. The practical, 
tangible question to be dealt with is the paralysing, demoralising, 
body-and-soul destroying effect upon our own people of placing them 
in direct competition with a lower type of humanity; with a class of 
labour more ignorant, more dependent, more destitute than they are, 
with human beings willing to work and live under conditions in which 
an Englishman cannot work and live ; and able to exist in surroundings. 
and under conditions as to food, clothing, housing, and sanitation 
which make existence intolerable and impossible to English men and 
women. It is the actual physical presence of this lower type of 
human organism among us that is so objectionable. There is a vast. 
difference between the competition of animate and inanimate matter, 
between dead goods and living men and women. It is the fatal and 
poisonous effect produced by the lower type upon those who come in 
contact with it, and upon the nation at large, that must be protested 
against. 

The bugbear of veiled protection is an appeal to ignorance, pre- 
judice, and sentiment, and so also is another argument likely to be 
used by those who object to limiting the supply of cheap outlandish 
labour, The ‘right of asylum’ argument will be much heard of. 
A very honourable sentiment will be appealed to, and we shall be 
reminded that British soil has ever been free to all. We shall be 
told that these poor wretches are flying from religious persecution, 
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or are political refugees ; and that, in closing our ports to them, 
we are departing from the best and noblest traditions of our fore- 
fathers. 

In the first place, it is manifestly impossible for any human being 
to judge accurately as to the causes that impel or attract these aliens 
to our ports. But on the whole, it may be safely said that a dislike 
to military service, the efforts of agencies for procuring cheap labour, 
an ignorant belief that, because England is a rich country, there 
must be any amount of work for any number of hands to do, per- 
secution of some kind at home, and a desire on the part of foreign 
potentates to rid themselves of a disagreeable element are the causes 
of the great and increasing stream of aliens flowing into our cities. 
As long as we receive foreigners without any restriction whatever, 
we are offering a direct premium to foreign Governments to expel 
any troublesome elements from the countries over which they rule. 
If we will take their social wreckage and combustible materials, we 
cannot be surprised if an arbitrary ruler is only too pleased to rid 
himself of them and thrust them on our hands. The simplest way 
in the world of disposing of a difficulty is to cast it on somebody 
else’s shoulders. If we are kind enough to settle their social problems 
for them, we need feel no surprise that foreign powers should endea- 
vour to make their countries too hot to hold the individuals and 
classes that are making social problems inconveniently difficult for 
them to solve. 

Why is England to become not merely the workshop, but the 
workhouse—the general place for the relief of the destitute—for all 
the world? Are there no poor of our own among us? Have we no 
semi-pauperised classes? Do none among our thirty-seven millions 
fall out of the ranks through physical and mental and moral dis- 
abilities of various kinds? Have we no problems created by our own 
circumstances and position—problems that will take all our wisdom, 
patience, courage to solve? Is the future of our own countrymen so 
very plain before us? With ever-increasing expenditure and an in- 
elastic revenue, with all nations commercially hostile to us, with a 
rapidly increasing people and unexpansive markets, with the wasting 
of agricultural population and the thronging of vast multitudes into 
great towns—with all these phenomena visible among us, have we 
so light a burden to bear that we can conscientiously hamper our- 
selves with an additional load? Ithink not. Broad as is the British 
back, the weight of home-grown troubles may make it bend. Charity 
begins at home, and self-preservation is the first law of nature for 
nations as well as for men. 

Other nations who have much more room for foreign immigrants 
than we can boast of take energetic means to protect themselves. 
The mere fact that in a country situated and constituted as is the 
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United States any legislation on this subject has been found necessary 
affords ample food for reflection on our part. Our islands contain a 
population of 37,740,283 on 121,115 square miles, or 311°6 to the 
mile ; their territory consists of 3,585,790 square miles, and supports 
a population numbering 62,480,000, or 17°4 to the mile. With us 
agriculture is declining and affords employment to a yearly diminish- 
ing number of hands; our chief industries are nearly stationary, our 
manufacturing centres are densely crowded, the country is full, no 
larger expansion can be looked for, we are beginning to jostle each 
other into the sea. Inthe United States, on the contrary, agriculture 
is rapidly increasing—whole districts are every year put under contri- 
bution for food supply ; her main industries are growing ; her natural 
resources are not one quarter developed ; she is capable of support- 
ing an enormously increased population, and she may confidently look 
forward to great expansion inevery way. Yet with all these immense 
advantages, she is constantly devising more and more stringent mea- 
sures of self-protection. She is talking of making illiteracy a dis- 
qualification for the admission of immigrants. A Bill is now before 
Congress, endorsed by a joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House, providing for the exclusion of all persons who have ever 
‘lived at the public charge or been supported by charity,’ or who 
have ever been convicted of crime. The joint Committee say in 
reporting the Bill :— 

The intention of immigration laws is not to restrict immigration, but to sift 
and separate desirable from undesirable immigrants, and to permit only those to 
land who have certain physical and moral qualities. The inadequacy of the pre- 
sent laws on the subject must be admitted, and there must come a time, far in the 
future, when the country will suffer from an overcrowded population. The terri- 
tories and states can support seven times the present number of inhabitants, and 
it will be fifty years before statesmanship need apprehend a burden from the influx 
of desirable aliens. But there is a time, and always will be, when undesirable 
immigrants should be prohibited from landing in the country. 

All civilised nations find it necessary to protect themselves 
against a class of labour and a type of humanity which we alone 
admit without a qualm or thought. We alone take no thought for 
the morrow, but in blind recklessness or culpable stupidity, allow 
any quantity of any quality of human beings to precipitate themselves 
upon our shores. 

This has been called a workman’s question; but assuredly it is 
not confined tothem. ‘If one member suffers, all the other members 
suffer with it.’ Degraded labour is sure, in the long run, to avenge 
itself upon all classes above it. The lives that are being sacrificed 
are not as water spilt upon the ground, and if nothing is done to try 
and save them a terrible retribution will be exacted some day. But in 
one very practical sense it is a working man’s question, for no 
Government can hope to deal thoroughly and effectually with these 
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grave scandals without the active, intelligent support of those classes 
most immediately concerned: The wage-earners of the country do, 
I believe, desire to see this evil put down, and will insist upon the 
application of efficient means without troubling their heads much 
over abstract theories having nothing to co with the matter, or 
breaking their hearts if they are called Protectionists. 


DUNRAVEN. 





WOMEN AND WORSHIP IN BURMAH 


WoMEN or men, nuns or monks, it is difficult to say which as they stand 
yellow-robed, shaven, old and wizened, on the steps of the Schway 
Dagon Pagoda, the temple that is the wonder of the world at Rangoon. 
Here the multitude of temples first astonishes the spectators, just as 
the flower-like population, the little merry bright-eyed laughing 
women delight the eye later on. Burmah is the paradise of women. 
From the wicked Queen of Theebaw, who murdered seventy relations 
in a single day because they were in the way (a good many people 
in England, I fancy, would gladly profit by the privilege of removing 
some of their own superfluous relations), to the pretty girls who coquet- 
tishly hold stalls in the bazaar, in order to maintain their independence, 
Burmah is the land of women par excellence. Women and priests— 
who is it said they were the two curses of humanity? Well, here 
they are, and nobody seems much the worse for them. In the bazaars 
are women selling women’s things. Little tiny clogs and slippers of 
Cinderella-like dimensions and daintiness, of the colours of the rain- 
bow, gold-embroidered, silver-embroidered, pearl-embroidered, high- 
heeled, pointed-toed. Of Paris fashions you see nothing out here, 
and yet what strange and wondrous effects! All Burmah is a lesson in 
colour, a feast for the artist eye, a mass of barbaric splendour, costly in- 
tricacy of carving, dazzling yellows, brilliant pink, rose madder, ceru- 
lean blue, burnt umber—a palette full of tints. Verily a paradise of 
open-air feasts, of fun and frolic, of dancing and singing children is 
Burmah, the home of the brightest, merriest, most good-tempered 
and good-hearted of children, wha lounge in the sun, profiting by a 
climate and a soil that makes severe labour unnecessary. Flat faces 
have they, high cheek bones, narrow long intelligent eyes, hair plentiful 
and shiny, plaited in a long pigtail by both men and women, brushed 
up fashionably on the top of the head, and by the women decorated with 
flowers. The feminine dress of all classes consists of a plain loose 
white jacket reaching to below the waist, narrow sleeves (fashionable 
again), and a tight petticoat of silk clasped round their hips with a pin 
and managed when they walk with inimitable grace. From the back 
depends another piece which trails a little on the ground and resembles 
a scanty drawing-room train. These pieces of silk are of the daintiest 
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and most artistic hues, generally of pale peach colour, shot with pink 
or yellow or pale gold. The yellow silk of Burmah is strong, rich in 
colour, and very durable and cheap. Add to this a scarf of silk of 
some contrasting colour, and you have the Burmese costume complete, 
simple, pretty and nice to look at. Flowers seem to be their ideal, 
and they themselves are as like flowers as possible. Better-class 
houses have no walls, only sliding green shutters which, when opened 
as they are at night, disclose a vista of plants and flowers such that you 
seem verily to live in a garden. Out of doors the vegetation is green, 
rank, and luxuriant, while a moist warmth, insidious and deadly to 
the health of Europeans in the long run, gently fans your cheeks. 
Courtesy, degenerating among royalty to slavish grovelling, is the 
rule in Burmah. The king was formerly approached by his courtiers 
only crawling on the stomach, and servants wriggle and crawl still. 
Rich people wear diamonds in their hair and disposed all over their 
persons, so that they literally blaze with jewels. The feminine court 
costume was a very quaint one. It was in the shape of a pair of stiff 
wings ending in a kind of tail, so that the lady could not possibly sit 
down, but as she was intended to crawl in the royal presence this did 
not matter much. On the head was worn some kind of high head- 
gear resembling a helmet stuck as full of diamonds as a Christmas 
pudding of plums. The wings seem to have been made of wire 
covered with gold foil, and the appearance of the court beauties must 
have been quaint and ungainly, to say the least of it. ; 

The Burmans almost realise the ideal of the Romans, for they are 
always en féte, perambulating the streets, adorned with flowers and 
surrounded by twinkling lights and coloured lanterns. Then the 
pwés, or dances, occupy a good deal of time; girls are brought up 
from their earliest infancy to exercise themselves in all manner of 
queer contortions. Their muscles are so pliant they can bend them- 
selves into any position they please, can turn their elbows inside out, 
and look as if they had no joints. Even little children may be seen 
practising steps and attitudes to the calm approval of their mothers 
seated idly in the doorway. 

The independence of Burmese women is remarkable. They 
manage their own affairs, hold stalls in the bazaar, with which no one 
interferes, marry when they choose, and divorce their husbands as 
soon as they please. No jealous veils cover their faces, no melancholy 
purdah seclusion prevents them from mixing with the male sex. 
They flirt, dance, and laugh with as many admirers as they choose, 
and, last of all, they smoke—not dainty little cigarettes on the sly, 
taking a whiff while they read a naughty French novel, as their 
European sisters do ; no, but cigars! Cigars longer than men use in 
Europe; cigars a foot long and two inches in circumference, their 
price about a penny, and they smoke them all day long. There, 
ladies, unemancipated creatures, though you call yourselves civilised, 
what do you think of that ? 
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The ear-boring ceremony, which marks the age of puberty both 
for women and men,'is a great event, and is celebrated with much » 
solemnity and feasting. The earrings are very large, consisting of 
square pieces of jade or other stones, and weigh the ear down 
heavily. On these occasions boys begin their training, submit 
to the ordeal of head shaving, and retire into the monastery 
for a time, for every young man is educated by the priests, who are 
invariably treated with the greatest respect. Women have special 
festivals of their own ; flower offerings, when piled-up big baskets of 
many-coloured blossoms are hung round and placed before a statue 
of Buddha, while prayers and invocations are reverently repeated. 
But, in fact, religion enters everywhere into the life of the people; 
as far as the eye can reach there are incomparable pagodas ; teak- 
wood temples rise from among groves of palms, or quaint monstrous 
dragons lie half buried in creepers ; the tinkle of innumerable bells 
fills the sweetly scented air, and statues of still impassive Buddhas 
seem to fix their far-off meditative gaze upon you and smile placidly 
as you pass by, a victim still of the unrest and feverish excitement 
of modern existence. All around speaks of religion. Even the 
theatrical performances and puppet shows in which the Burmans 
delight, and in the contemplation of which they will sit and crouch 
in the open street for hours, to the neglect of work or business, 
deal chiefly with sacred subjects, with fabulous incidents, culled 
from the lips of Buddha, or mythical fairy tales and poetical legends 
handed down verbally through the space of centuries, All day long 
they will sit listening to these quaint representations, interminably 
dull to European tastes, eating, smoking, chewing betel-nuts; the 
theatre a mere curtained-off space, lighted by candles and lamps 
decorated with flags, and surrounded by a vast gaping, listening, 
interested population. 

Curious toys are sold all the way up the broad steps to the great 
pagodas—representations of horses, tigers, and elephants, made with 
joints and pulled by strings, so that they prance, crouch, run, or 
gambol like the animals they represent, The tigers have very supple 
cat-like bodies and loose claws, and are ingeniously arranged to seem 
as if they were really crouching and springing forward. With these, 
and dolls, and kite-flying, in which they are very proficient and most 
unwearied, time never hangs heavy for want of amusement. The 
kites are about a foot square; they are made of strong thin paper, 
and the tail is only two or three inches long. The thread by which they 
are held is strong and drawn through a mixture of pounded glass and 
light starch to give it a sharp edge. Great art is required to fly a kite 
properly and to cut your adversary’s string sharply without his being 
able to do the same to you. Two kinds of motion are practised— 
the wheeling and the quivering motion, which is very graceful and 
exactly like the flight of a bird. Kites are generally flown from the 
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flat roofs of houses, or in the open street, and it is a strange sight to 
see a grave Burman or Indian engaged for hours in such an apparently 
childish pursuit, and, while the contest lasts, profoundly absorbed in 
the excitement and interest of the game to the exclusion of all other 
mundane matters. On the full-moon evenings the feasts and pwés of 
the Burmese usually take place, and then an avenue of stalls is laid 
out in the bazaar with all kinds of ornaments and jewellery, coloured 
glass, jade and silver betel boxes, while music rings through the 
air, lights glimmer, and everything is bright with merry sounds and 
laughter, and sweet with the scent of flowers. Burmah is noted for 
its bells and the fine tone of its gongs, which play an important part 
in all ceremonies, the ordinary dinner-gong being in fact an accessory 
of worship. The multitude of pagodas at first sight seems incom- 
prehensible ; the country positively bristles with them, in all stages 
of ruin and decay, and as the religion of Buddha is pure philosophy, 
one’s first feeling is that of natural surprise. Whom and what do they 
worship, and what is the meaning of these pagodas or relic-shrines ? 
When Buddha obtained enlightenment he announced that he had 
discovered the cause of all sorrow and suffering. It was only ignorance, 
or wrong-doing, or the love of self; get rid of that and sorrow ceases to 
exist, and ‘ the way,’ as Buddha called it, was explained by him, and 
the formula of the threefold refuge, ‘I believe in Buddha, the law 
(dharma), and the order (saugha),’ instituted. ,While discountenanc- 
ing violent asceticism and torturing penances which the Jogis and 
other fanatics advocated, he preaches right conduct alone, rejects 
all selfish desires, all hankerings after pleasure or emotion. To know 
the right, to live in peace, to be simple, temperate, benevolent, wise ; 
this is the way to attain saintship. The monks’ life is the best life. 
Monks are ordered to wander and preach, attired in a piece of yellow 
cloth torn in three, eating but once a day, and then only the alms 
given them by the faithful, as with eyes cast down they tender their 
begging bowl, or walk along in dignified and decorous attitude. 
They must not lie, only lean against a tree when sleeping, and in 
every instance practise sobriety and decency of life. Such were 
the first stringent rules of Buddhism, but by degrees these rules 
were relaxed ; the monks built houses called monasteries and lived in 
them, and by the gifts of the faithful the monasteries were beautified 
and adorned until they grew to be marvels of gold and carving. And 
then gradually, as the abstract emptiness of such a religion made 
itself felt, relics of Buddha began to be prized. Sacred memories 
gathered round the places where the great teacher had lived, 
taught, and preached; huge monuments were erected, the first 
probably at his burial-place, where we are told, in the Life written by 
Asvagosha, a devout Buddhist who lived about the first century of 
Christ, they burnt the body with sandal wood and sweet-scented oils 
and spices, and then, having placed fire under, they walked three 
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times round until it was consumed. Finally they placed the ashes 
upon a tower for men and angels to adore. The relics were divided into 
eight portions and given to eight different peoples, who built topes, or 
stupas—namely, great stone-faced mounds—over them. The large 
hall of worship was called a Chaiteya, and at the east end of the 
temple was the shrine containing the relic. 

This worship of relics, then, was a kind of reverence paid to the 
memory of the holy Buddha, and not idolatry. On the other hand 
the ritual or worship consists in the repetition of the three-refuge 
formula, a kind of aspiration towards Buddha as the representation 
of all that is good and enlightened, and a help to the attaining such 
a state of holiness as will diminish the pains and frequency of future 
existence, and eventually lead to Nirvana. They worship no supreme 
being, but rather, like little children, they raise their minds in an 
attitude of reverence and faith in a kind of unspoken lifting up. It 
is more a sort of ‘ subjective yearning of the heart, moved by a feeling 
of want, than the homage of worship paid to a living and personal 
Deity.’ The Buddhists pray ‘in the sense of uttering their souls’ 
desire.’ They have a hope, the hope of deliverance from sorrow: of 
admission into ‘ Maitreya’ or the coming Buddha’s heaven, previous 
to the final rest (for even the gods are subject to death). Such, for 
instance, was the wish expressed by the pious Hiouin Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim to whom we are indebted for the early accounts of 
Buddhism in India, when he was dying. ‘I desire,’ said he, ‘to see 
the merits of my good deeds returned on all mankind. I desire to be 
born in the heaven called Tusita, to be admitted among the disciples of 
Maitreya, and there to serve him as my tender and affectionate lard. 
I desire to be born in future births here on earth, that I may accom- 
plish with unceasing zeal my duties to the Buddha, and at length 
arrive at the condition of perfect wisdom,’ ‘bodhi.’ The ordinary 
ritual in a Buddhist temple has thus been described :—‘ The people on 
entering the chapel prostrate themselves before the image of Buddha, 
or ‘bend the body, with the palms of the hands touching each other, 
and the thumbs touching the forehead. They then repeat the three- 
fold formulary of protection, stating that they take refuge in the 
Buddha, the law and the Order, or they take upon themselves a 
certain number of the ten obligations, the words being first chanted in 
Pali by the priest, or in his absence by a novice. Some flowers and 
a little rice are placed on the altar, and a few coppers are thrown into 
a large vessel placed to receive them ; but no form of supplication is 
used. . . . When special offerings are made, or a ceremony attended 
that is out of the common course, it is usually with the expectation 
of receiving some specific boon which may be relative either to this 
world or the next. In Thibet, on the contrary, other Buddha Sattvas 
are invoked, and an elaborate ritual is gone through, strongly re- 
sembling that of, and by some supposed to be borrowed from, the 
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Roman Catholic Church. Everything in the later development of 
Buddhism is mystical and symbolic. The original massive mound or 
tépe represented a solid cube, based on a square platform, to symbo- 
lise the earth, the dome figuring the air, and ‘ the railed structure on 
the top denotes the heaven, where watch the four gods (indicated by 
eyes). This was the first rude expression of the Buddhist’s religious 
feeling when he enclosed a relic within this edifice, but later on, as the 
philosophy expanded and taste increased, the pagoda itself was 
evolved out of a desire to express more. ‘Above the cubical 
structure was erected a high staff with rings or umbrellas to denote 
world soaring above world to the uppermost empyrean. Now, it is 
this crowning pole, with its rings or umbrellas, that originated the 
idea of the pagoda. Each platform in this structure denotes a world, 
and as they tower upwards in beautifully decreasing size, they offer 
to the eye an effort of man to represent in stone the idea of the 
infinite. On each side of these platforms there are bells and tinkling 
copper leaves, to denote the eternal ‘“‘ music of the spheres,” and the 
beautifully carved balustrades and projecting eaves are ever described 
as proper emblems of the habitations of the happy beings who enjoy 
the presence of the Buddha’s dwelling in these supernatural regions.’ 

The Burmans are full of fanciful ideas ; they call grey hairs ‘ the 
flag of the god of death, Yama ;’ they believe that during sleep the 
spirit roams at will, and that, if awakened suddenly, the butterfly 
spirit might not be able to return, and you would die. Thus, even 
on pain of dismissal, a Burmese servant will not rouse you from 
sleep, but only hovers about the room, making a little noise in the 
hope that you may awaken of your own accord. Some of their 
hymns are very fine, and full of beautiful imagery. Here is an 
aspiration to Buddha from a funeral dirge: ‘O Awgata (the en- 
lightened one), the Lord, the law, the order, the three gems, I bow 
me low. Grant me thy holy calm.’ Holy calm is indeed the ideal 
of the Buddhist ; no storm of passion, no wild desire, no longing of 
any kind, a mild benevolence, a universal charity; this is the right 
conduct and right feeling advocated by Buddha. Extracts innumer- 
able from his real or reported discourses prove this. ‘ Your evil 
thoughts and evil words but hurt yourself and not another; nothing 
so full of victory as patience.’ Again, ‘ The rich without contentment 
endure the pain of poverty: though poor, a contented man is rich 
indeed.’ 

The perfected Buddhist has, no doubt, no fears, no violent emo- 
tions ; his heart expands in benevolence; he is solely occupied in 
leading a pure and holy life, in diminishing his carnal wants and his 
useless desires. As he must be born again and go through existence 
after existence, he is anxious to rise higher and higher in the social 
scale, to get nearer and nearer tothe highest good. The less saintly 
Buddhist makes the best of this life, laughs and chatters, haggles 
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and chaffers, buys and sells with imperturbable good temper and un- 

affected cheerfuiness. If he is rich, he is happy and mirthful; if 
he is poor, he grows the more fitted for heaven. Meanwhile it hurts 

nobody to give alms, to build a pagoda, even if your successor should 

let it go utterly to ruin and raise another elsewhere on a spot he 

prefers, to hang flowers round the shrine, and murmur invocations at 

the feet of the solemn still-faced Buddha, to repeat the threefold 

formulary, and to mix up mirth and religion, feasting and devotion in 

a manner somewhat similar to that practised by the population of 

southern Italy. There is a childlike faith about such religion, with 

its simplicity of form and its floral offerings, which appeals especially 
to the feminine and artistic nature, and which tinges the life of a people 

with a peculiar charm and vividness of colouring. To reduce your 

personal wants, to practise benevolence, and to cultivate a habit of 
cheerfulness and patience may indeed be said to comprise the whole 

duty of man. Well is it for those who are able to accomplish such 

a programme, in the very simplicity of which lies the main hardship, 

rendered more difficult still in days of fierce excitement, of stress and 

strain, of morbid questionings and vain discontent. 

In conclusion, Buddhism possesses a high and pure morality, a 
code of active benevolence, a tendency towards the love of what is 
beautiful and to be venerated, and a spirit of universal tolerance that 
render it worthy of admiration and of careful study, and sufficiently 
explain its popularity with vast masses of mankind. 


VIOLET GREVILLE. 







































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY QUEEN 


Few stories embodying so much of interest and romance, and witha) 
so much of historical prominence, have remained more obscure and 
uncertain in many facts and details than that of the Konigsmarck 
tragedy, which stained the name and fame of the Hanoverian Court 
in the year 1694. Sift matters which way we will, doubt rests upon 
many of the particulars, and, indeed, principally upon the all-import- 
ant question of the relations that existed between Konigsmarck and 
Sophia Dorothea, the ill-starred daughter of the Duke of Celle, and the 
consort of George Louis of Hanover, afterwards our George the First. 
One may always safely assume that the world’s ill-nature will outrun 
anyone’s misdeeds : therefore, it is no wonder that the general belief 
was that she was unfaithful to her churlish and cruel husband. Her 
guilt has, however, not been proved, and, while the cynic and detractor 
may, if they please, assume the existence of misconduct, it is equally 
open to the charitable minority to believe that, in spite of her 
miserable and neglected life, she remained true to her marriage-vow— 
at any rate, there are no more proofs of the one postulate than of the 
other. 

The marriage of the ill-assorted pair was negotiated by the two 
brothers: Ernst August, then Duke of Hanover, on the one hand, 
desiring that the large fortune possessed by his elder brother, the 
Duke of Celle, should eventually pass to his branch of the family, 
while the latter, with the brilliant possibility of the British crown 
glittering on the horizon of the future, longed to secure to his 
daughter so splendid a position. Ernst August was eagerly seconded 
in his efforts by his unscrupulous wife, Sophia, afterwards the famous 
Electress of Hanover. It mattered little that ever since the child’s 
birth she had regarded her with jealousy and dislike : these sentiments, 
she found, had to yield to the exigencies of her greed ; and it must be 
acknowledged that the position was exceptional and peculiar. 

In order to make the family arrangements of the brothers plain, 
it will be as well to state here their relative circumstances. When 
their father, Duke George, died, he left four sons—viz. Christian 
Louis, who succeeded to the Duchy of Celle; George William, who 
became Duke of Hanover; John Frederick, and Ernst August. Chris- 
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tian Louis died in 1665, when his next brother, George William, 
became Duke of Celle, and John Frederick became Duke of Hanover, 
and, when he died, in 1679, Ernst August, in his turn, succeeded to 
that Duchy. 

Sophia, Ernst August’s wife, was the daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia—that beautiful and unhappy princess who in her own life 
and person continued to experience the long series of misfortunes that 
dogged the footsteps of the Stuarts. She was the youngest child of her 
parents, and was endowed with rare gifts and intellectual powers. In 
the days of their early manhood she had won the admiration of both 
brothers, and George William, then Duke of Hanover, had offered her 
his hand, which she gladly accepted. Very shortly after his betrothal, - 
however, he revolted against the prospective bonds of matrimony, 
and, in his eager desire to escape, bribed his younger brother, 
Ernst August, to assume them in his stead. Ernst August, who 
was at this time possessed of neither dukedom nor estates, was by 
no means loth to listen to his brother’s proposal, and Sophia, who 
was a very clever, practical woman, was quite ready to accommodate 
herself to any contingency that presented itself to her as an advan- 
tageous one. A sceptic in matters religious, of cultivated intellect, 
discerning, sarcastic, observant, slie confronted the intricacies of life 
with a due regard to expediency rather than to any other con- 
sideration. At this crisis therefore, she showed herself ready to 
adapt herself to the altered state of the Duke of Hanover’s mind, 
and when the suggestion was made by him that Ernst August should 
take his place as her betrothed, and on this condition enjoy the 
major part of the Hanoverian revenues, he (George William) bind- 
ing himself never to marry at all, so as to secure the succession to his 
brother, she not only showed not the smallest pique at thus being 
allotted and dealt with as a part of the movables, but she assured 
her brother, the Elector Palatine, who was somewhat staggered at 
the arrangement, that as far as she was concerned, so as she obtained 
a good establishment, it mattered not in the least which of the two 
brothers she married. Things having arrived at this satisfactory 
stage, the contract was signed and the marriage was solemnised. 

Although George William’s affection did not go the length of 
desiring Sophia in marriage, yet he was sufficiently drawn towards 
her to find her companionship and a joint home with her and with his 
brother very pleasant and acceptable. Sophia had always commanded 
his admiration, and her esprit, vivacity,and wit proved a great 
attraction to him, while Ernst August, who was genuinely in love with 
his wife, suffered considerably from the pangs of jealousy ; but he need 
have been under no apprehensions on this score, for Sophia had at 
this time a sincere regard for her husband, and besides, never, at any 
time of her life, did her heart play a prominent part in her history— 
her head had always complete ascendency ; and thus George William’s 
presence was by no means a source of danger to her. 
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In 1662 the Cardinal Archbishop of Wartenburg and Bishop of 
Osnaburg died, and Ernst August became, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Westphalia, Bishop of Osnaburg, and thither he and Sophia 
betook themselves, and there lived for seventeen years, when they 
took possession of the Dukedom of Hanover. 

Bereft of the companionship of his sister-in-law, George William, 
now forty years old, began once more to travel about the world and 
to visit other courts, and at Hesse he fell in with the Princesse de 
Tarante, and desperately in love with her lady-in-waiting, Eleanore 
d’Olbreuse. The latter was the daughter of a gentleman of noble 
birth in Poitou—one of the many French exiles who had fled from 
France at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Eleanore was aware that his rank was too far above her own for there 
to be a question of marriage between them, but, though she recipro- 
cated his feelings, she was not one who could be easily annexed to 
the ducal establishment, and for a long time she refused his advances. 
Sophia, like many another penetrating and acute person, failed in 
discrimination where her own vanity was concerned, and she believed 
that the influence that she had once wielded over her brother-in-law 
was an established and permanent one, and wholly unlikely to be 
nullified by any other. Far, therefore, from entertaining any fears 
that the liaison might prove a dangerous one in her interests, she 
believed that it would act as an additional protection against his 
contracting a legitimate one. It is true that she regarded this last 
contingency as a very remote one ; still, she had never been quite free 
from the uncomfortable suspicion that the extraordinary renunciation 
of his rights at the time of her marriage with his brother was not as 
indisputably binding as its legal phraseology betokened. She there- 
fore resolved to try and procure for him the realisation of his 
wishes. Some accounts assert that a morganatic marriage was 
solemnised in 1665 ; but it is a fact that no ceremony whatever took 
place, or, as Sophia sarcastically put it, ‘the ceremony was a silent 
one.’ A liaison unsanctioned by the Church it undoubtedly was. 
‘ Religious-minded persons,’ said the perspicuous and epigrammatic 
Sophia, in all of whose observations sparkle grains of wit and humour, 
‘consider this as a marriage before God, which I very much prefer 
to its being so considered before man.’ In 1666 Eleanore gave 
birth to a daughter, but before this time Sophia had begun to 
entertain doubts as to the wisdom of her actions in bringing these 
two together. She had expected to find in Eleanore a subservient 
follower, grateful for past favours, and submissive to her wishes, and 
behold, she was, in spite of her equivocal position, a dignified lady, 
an independent thinker, and an accomplished intellectual rival. 

When John Frederick died and Ernst August succeeded to 
Hanover, transferring himself and his court thither, the two families 
were brought into much closer proximity. By this time George 
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William had married the mother of his child, and thus sealed a 
perpetual code of warfare between the two branches of the family. 
As it was an accomplished fact, however, the Duke and Duchess of 
Hanover agreed that so rich an inheritance had better not be lost to 
them and to their heirs by reason of any false pride, so they resolved 
to do their best to bring about an alliance between their son and the 
daughter of the despised Eleanore d’Olbreuse, and, after a good deal of 
manceuvring, an engagement was formed between the cousins. 
Sophia Dorothea had been well and carefully brought up; she was 
of high spirit, happy temperament, and joyous nature; and when 
she was sixteen there were many aspirants for her hand amongst the 
princely houses of Europe. That Philippe von Kénigsmarck was a 
prétendant, and one favoured by the young girl herself, we think 
there is little doubt, and he was a frequent visitor at the court of 
Celle. 

Philippe’s family was neither insignificant nor obscure. His 
father and grandfather had distinguished themselves in the wars 
of Europe ; the latter, a German by birth, having placed his sword 
at the disposal of the King of Sweden, and crowned a long and bril- 
liant career by the capture of Prague; while the former fought for 
the Venetian Republic, and was named Generalissimo by the Vene- 
tians. The Koénigsmarck family were noteworthy examples of one of 
the characteristics of the age—viz. the eagerness with which men 
sundered the ties of country and kindred and gave their services 
to foreign sovereigns, and were not infrequently thus compelled to 
fight against their own. The young Konigsmarcks—for there were 
two—were well known and eagerly welcomed at most of the Euro- 
pean courts; indeed, the young cavaliers, Charles and Philippe, 
were renowned in ‘their own persons for their deeds of valour, their 
dexterity in feats of arms, their extraordinary beauty, their lively 
wit, and their high-bred gallantry. Charles, the elder, achieved an 
unpleasant notoriety in London by designing and décreeing the 
murder of Mr. Thynne—a deed from the fatal punishment of which 
he was rescued by the intervention of the English monarch; and 
he afterwards laid down his life on the battle-field, in the attempt to 
redeem his blighted honour. ‘ 

There is no doubt that the foundation of Philippe’s unhappy 
love was laid at Celle. Sophia Dorothea’s resistance to her father’s 
will was useless, and she was compelled to become the wife of a 
Prince who was in after-days to justify her feelings of antipathy. 

Every member of the family of the House of Hanover was brave, 
and Prince George was no exception to the rule. When but fifteen, 
he fought at Cosnabruck, and later on he served in many campaigns, 
and distinguished himself in them. But neither military prowess 
nor adventures, neither youth nor any other quality, could break 
down the stolid reticence of his apathetic nature. Taciturn, moody, 
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and sullen, he possessed neither the charm of manner to touch the 
feelings of a young girl, nor the warmth of heart that would have 
made him naturally desirous of doing so. He simply accepted the 
situation as one of political necessity. Cold and calculating, selfish 
and imperturbable, every gracious attribute of youth was wanting in 
his character. During their engagement he showed her none of the 
attentions of a lover, and, indeed, little of the courtesy of a gentleman. 
What wonder that the prospect before her repulsed and mortified 
her? Brought up at Celle, the centre of a loving circle, the pride of 
her father, the idol of her mother, her unclouded youth was but an 
ill preparation for the stormy days that wrecked her life. But even 
the cold impartiality of a curious and scrutinising posterity hesi- 
tates unflinchingly to pronounce her guilty, although Thackeray 
dismisses the doubt in a few contemptuous sentences, in his other- 
wise delightful and interesting account of the doings in Hanover 
in the days of the Electors, 

At the time of Sophia Dorothea’s marriage in 1682 there lived in 
a somewhat invidious position— at least we should think so in these 
days—two sisters, of whose origin and experiences a few words must 
be said. Elizabeth and Catherine were the daughters of a certain 
Count Meissenburg, who, whether of high or humble origin, will here 
be best described as a chevalier @industrie. His two daughters 
were both beautiful, both manceuvring, both wise in their generation, 
and both shared the propensities and ambition of their father; and, 
after much travelling about in different countries, their pecuniary re- 
sources being well-nigh exhausted, they had all several years before 
this time betaken themselves to the lively little court of Osnaburg, 
where they met with so much appreciation that, about the year 
1663, they took up their abode there, and we hear no more of their 
father, who, we conclude, having found a refuge for his daughters, 
left them to work out their own fortunes under the pastoral care 
and vigilance of the Bishop of Osnaburg. Elizabeth, the elder, was 
twenty-one at this time. She was tall and handsome, with a bril- 
liant complexion, and bold black eyes, and her conversation was lively 
and witty. She was obsequious and servile to her superiors, and 
arrogant and insolent to her inferiors. Messrs. Platen and Busche 
filled the posts of governors to two of the young Princes, and whether 
they fell victims to the charms of these very intriguing young ladies, 
or whether they shrewdly availed themselves of the possibilities of 
the situation, we know not; all we do know is that M. Platen 
married Elizabeth and M. Busche espoused the other; that hence- 
forward they were attached to the episcopal court at Osnaburg, and 
followed it when it removed to Hanover ; that Elizabeth became the 
reigning favourite with Ernst August; and that the mari com- 
plaisant rose higher and higher at court, until he found himself a 
Count, and chamberlain to his master. 
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Of Ernst August’s conjugal infidelities—provided they did not 
interfere with the exercise of her will and pleasure, or with her 
political influence—Sophia was not in the least jealous; and it is 
likely that the absence of this inconvenient but common propen- 
sity riveted her sway over her husband more effectually than the 
presence of many a nobler trait would have done. But Ernst August 
had enough good sense to rely on the wisdom of her counsels, and 
thus it was that Sophia had no objection to Madame von Platen 
enjoying the monopoly of what it is quite possible Ernst August 
called his heart, provided that her head was permitted to rule the 
Duchy. George Louis stood in the same relationship to Busche and 
his wife as did his father to Platen and his; but George had just 
decency enough to dismiss Madame de Busche before his wife’s 
arrival at Hanover. 

We hear but few details concerning the young Princess in the 
early days of her residence there. It was impossible for the most 
fastidious to criticise her manner, which was full of grace and 
courtesy. Dignified, and at the same time cordial to such of her 
father-in-law’s court as were worthy of her regard, to Madame von 
Platen she extended the coldest and most distant of recognitions. 
At this time the Elector showed his beautiful though somewhat 
alarming daughter-in-law a consideration and respect that he was 
not in the habit of according to others, and for this reason Madame 
von Platen dared not at first display the resentment and rancour 
that the superiority of the newly-arrived Princess caused her to ex- 
perience. Sophia Dorothea’s pure mind and simple dignity, and her 
respectful submission to her husband’s relations, won insensibly the 
temporary regard of her mother-in-law; and George himself, though 
it is impossible to say that he loved her, at all events felt a kind of 
pride in and lethargic admiration of her superiority, while Madame von 
Platen watched the growing influence of the youthful Princess with 
angry jealousy. The birth of a son (afterwards George the Second) 
changed the current of her life, and she became for a time happier 
in her uncongenial home than she had ever hoped to be. 

The star of Hanover seemed to be in the ascendant at this time, 
and the dignity of Elector was granted to Ernst August, while the 
chances of the British crown becoming vested in the Electress ap- 
peared to be increasing. Time went on, and Countess Platen’s in- 
fluence over the Elector did not diminish. Unscrupulous and false, 
no means were too base whereby to obtain her ends; and modern 
and ancient history too must be very diligently passed in review 
before so depraved and demoralised, so corrupt and debased a nature 
will present itself for the student’s consideration. Sophia Dorothea 
did not possess the art of dissimulation; and the contempt and dis- 
gust that she felt for her enemy were not disguised ; neither, unfor- 
tunately, did she veil her sentiments when conversing with others ; 
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and Madame von Platen resolved, if it were. in any way possible, to 
compass the ruin of the woman she hated. The contest was an 
unequal one. Elizabeth von Platen was endowed with unscrupulous- 
ness, with violent passions, with an unrelenting hatred of all who 
opposed her, and, lastly, with the full confidence of the Elector, and 
with what, for want of a better or worse name, we will call his love. 
Her detestation of the Princess knew no bounds; jealousy, fury at 
the manner in which she knew she had expressed herself concerning 
her, her youth, her beauty, her dignity—all combined to bring Sophia 
Dorothea within the scope of Madame von Platen’s poisonous malevo- 
lence. On the other hand the Princess stood alone in her unguarded 
youth: her husband’s admiration was not of long duration; but she 
went upon her way rejoicing in the sole happiness that was per- 
mitted her—that of the care and love of her children—dangerously 
indifferent to the perils that beset her path, and haughtily ignoring the 
venomous serpent that hissed at her feet. Soon Madame von Platen 
began to intrigue for the return of her sister, hoping that the latter 
might regain some of her old influence over the Electoral Prince, and 
thus destroy one that she dreaded and feared. But Catherine had lost 
all her power over her former lover, so Madame von Platen turned her 
mind toanother scheme. To beauty, wit, and refinement George was 
wholly callous, and his wife’s superiority, if it pleased him at first, now 
bored and oppressed him. He therefore sought relief in the society of 
one of the ugliest and most ungainly ladies of the court, one Melusine 
von Schulenburg, whose leanness and general gawkiness had won for 
her the sobriquet of ‘the Maypole,’ together with the half-sur- 
prised, half-amused amazement of his mother—not so much at his 
disloyalty to his young wife, as at the selection he had made in a 
mistress. We may, however, remind ourselves that George was not 
prejudiced in favour of leanness only, for we have Horace Walpole’s 
graphic and emphatic description of Lady Darlington, whose ten- 
dencies were wholly in the other direction ; and when he landed in 
England, to take possession of his throne, and drove to London in his 
gilded coach surrounded by his seraglio, the mob that had assembled 
to gaze, to shout, and to criticise was shocked at, and much more 
disagreeably affected by, its hideous component parts than at the im- 
morality of the existence of such an appanage. 

It was not long before the new liaison became known to all the 
Hanoverian society—a scandal soon becomes everyone’s property—and 
the meetings which took place at the house of the Platens became 
the talk of the town. With the coarse indifference which the Prince 
habitually displayed to the more refined usages of society, he talked 
openly of his connection with Melusine, and although Sophia 
Dorothea may not have been wounded in heart by his infidelity, she 
was bitterly mortified by the unconcealed insult, while Madame von 
Platen looked on and rejoiced at every stab that was inflicted on her 
rival’s pride. 
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About this time an event took place that was destined to have a 
serious effect on the fortunes of Sophia Dorothea; but we are not 
told by what evil chance or unhappy design it befell that Philippe 
von Kénigsmarck entered the service of the Elector of Hanover. 
The understanding that probably had once existed between him and 
the Princess was suspected by all the court, and when the young 
colonel first made his appearance, all eyes were turned upon her, the 
well-known relations of her husband and herself adding interest to 
the scrutiny. Attired in the brilliant uniform of the Hanoverian 
Guard, Philippe von Kénigsmarck entered the state-chamber where 
the court was assembled with all the self-possession and audacity 
which formed a part of the charm which he flung over those with 
whom he came in contact. His tall and comely figure, his face 
bronzed by the suns of his various campaigns, his haughty eye, 
his dignified and courteous manners, all commanded the admiration 
of the whole assembly, and when he made his obeisance to the 
Princess he neither flinched nor faltered. But Elizabeth von Platen 
—how shall we describe the effect that had the appearance upon 
her of the handsome young soldier of twenty-seven years? She 
had arrived with the intention of watching for signs of emotion on 
both their parts, in the hope ‘of getting more grist for the mill in 
which she expected to grind Sophia Dorothea, but on the entry of 
Philippe she was so struck with admiration at the young man’s 
beauty and at his distinguished air that, for a time, at any rate, she 
occupied herself no more with Sophia Dorothea. No one—be it 
man or woman—was ever unconscious of making such an effect on 
another as did Philippe von Kénigsmarck on Elizabeth von Platen ; 
therefore, we may be sure that the former (who was nothing if not 
vain) was fully alive to his conquest. Civility costs nothing, and 
buys most things; therefore, if he did not reciprocate her admira- 
tion, he at any rate received with smiles and gallantry the homage 
offered up at his shrine. 

Meanwhile the Princess, in spite of her outward calm, was agitated 
and miserable—was it possible that she should be otherwise? All 
the events of her early youth crowded into her remembrance—her 
joyous childhood, her heavy sorrows, the happy hours she had spent 
in Philippe’s society,—and all this time he made no sign! He 
seemed to have no recollection of the old days, and before he had 
been long at Hanover he passed rapidly from one stage of intimacy 
with Madame von Platen to another. Everyone, except the Elector, 
was aware of the nature of the liaison, and Sophia Dorothea watched 
them with indignation and amazement. She had one faithful and 
affectionate follower in the person of one of her ladies, Mademoiselle 
von Knesebeck, and it is likely that she confided her sorrows to her ; 
at all events, she was aw fait of them at the time of which we are 
speaking. What had really passed between the Princess and Philippe 
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in the old days we have no means of ascertaining, but it is certain 
that the poor Princess suffered untold agonies in every feeling that a 
woman holds dear—in the remembrance of her former love, in the 
indifference and insults of her husband, in the mortification of 
beholding one whom she, alas! had never ceased to remember with 
tenderness and affection apparently in the toils of her relentless 
enemy : all plunged her into a sea of agony and despair. 

It is probable that Philippe came to Hanover filled with the hope 
of inspiring the Princess with renewed love for himself, and grasped 
the opportunity that offered itself of entering the Hanoverian service ; 
still, the springs of action can seldom be traced to all their sources, 
and it is probable that this tragedy, like many another, owed its evo- 
lution to minor accidents and conditions which, as frequently happens, 
tend tooneend. Skilled as was Kénigsmarck in all manner of decep- 
tion and intrigue, he was no match for the depraved and wicked woman 
to whom he had become an object of passion, and with whom he was 
measuring hearts and swords. If his weapons were keen, hers were 
poisoned, and such love as she cherished for the young Adonis could be 
—and was—easily turned to hatred. He was carried further than he 
intended in his relations with her—such liaisons are not easily kept 
under control—and the too obvious trouble and anxiety of the Prin- 
cess were not displeasing to him. He was constantly in her mind, 
which was in a state little short of martyrdom, and his own heart 
beat with a renewal of the old love. A secret understanding was 
established between them; letters passed; interviews took place— 
although Mademoiselle von Knesebeck, in her Memoirs (which, how- 
ever, we have not been fortunate enough to obtain), earnestly insists 
on the innocence of the liaison, and asserts that she was always 
present at their meetings. Konigsmarck, she says, often related to 
them the history of his adventures; he was remarkably clever and 
amusing, and an excellent racontewr. He ridiculed the whole court, 
sparing neither the Elector nor Madame von Platen, while Sophia 
Dorothea, who was full of appreciative humour, enjoyed the stories 
and anecdotes of the nimble-witted Philippe, who was in the habit 
of illustrating them with mimicry, in which accomplishment he was an 
adept. Sophia Dorothea was in so miserable a plight at Hanover 
that it would have been almost past the power of human 
endurance to suffer the dreariness and solitude of her position, 
and yet turn aside from the hand of sympathy and affection 
that was extended to her. Soon, however, Madame von Platen 
suspected the intimacy. She employed spies, and, although 
she obtained intelligence of their correspondence and of their meet- 
ings, she could not procure proofs of what she sought to discover and 
to reveal, and, as her jealousy increased, her resolution to ruin the 
Princess became more and more pronounced. Philippe now began 
to realise that his position demanded the utmost care and circum- 
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spection, while Madame von Platen pursued her plans with the 
Elector, guiding them into the channel into which she desired them 
to flow. The latter was wholly unsuspicious of her own relations with 
the young Count, but she became so convinced of his falseness to herself, 
that she lost no time in announcing to Ernst August, not what she 
knew, but what she was resolved he should believe. Ernst August was a 
man who avoided, as much as he was able, all the annoyances and dis- 
agreeables of life, and it was in vain that she sought to rouse him to 
the execution of some violent deed. All that he would consent to do 
was to banish the offender—a punishment that she by no means 
approved. She dared not, however, cavil at the sentence, and the 
Count was commanded to appear before the Elector. ‘I know all,’ 
he said as Philippe stood before him, amazed and silent; ‘ I will not 
enter into any explanation with you, but you must at once leave 
Hanover, and remember that you are being treated with the utmost 
leniency.’ Astonished and dismayed, Philippe could only obey. He 
quitted Hanover, ostensibly on leave, and furnished with a kindly 
letter from Ernst August to the Elector of Saxony, giving him 
we know not what excuse for the sudden resolve, and to Dresden 
Philippe betook himself. Here we must leave him for a while, 
and return to follow the fortunes of the Princess, and watch 
the shadows that were gathering about her. Her position must 
be considered: she was not only friendless and alone, but at 
the mercy of her foe, and in the midst of enemies and spies. 
She may have—she probably did—corresponded with Philippe, 
but, in whatever she did amiss, it was but the natural development 
of a miserable position, into which she had been thrust through no 
fault of her own. She took her accustomed place at court, but the 
Elector and Electress hardly ever addressed her, and she was, as it 
were, ostracised ; while an ominous calm, such as precedes a tempest, 
reigned over all the society, and Sophia Dorothea remained proudly 
isolated from them all. Such a condition of things could not last 
long. Maddened by her solitude, she commenced a correspondence 
with the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, resolving to throw herself on his 
generosity, to take refuge at his court, and from thence to commence 
an action for a divorce. In her ignorance of the ways of the world, 
she resolved to communicate her intentions to Philippe and enlist 
his aid, and she wrote at once to him at Dresden. Konigsmarck, 
who was more skilled in such matters, does not seem to have approved 
the scheme; and Sophia Dorothea, whose nature was eager and 
impetuous, severely reproached him for his unwillingness. Whatever 
were his faults, however, delay and temporising were not amongst the 
number, so in response to her representations he threw wisdom to 
the winds and returned, putting himself unreservedly into her hands 
to carry out her wishes, and flinging himself into the scheme with all 
the romantic ardour and passion that distinguished him. He 
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had not yet definitely quitted the service of Ernst August, but the 
Elector of Saxony had offered him the rank of general in his, and 
Philippe returned to Hanover for the ostensible purpose of asking 
Ernst August’s formal leave to resign his commission in order to 
profit by this offer. 

When he arrived the correspondence with the Duke of Wolfen- 
biittel was still in progress. Letters were not quickly exchanged 
between distant points, and it was still uncertain when all the ar- 
rangements dependent on the Duke’s reply and instructions would 
be completed. Although Ernst August at once sanctioned Koénigs- 
marck’s exchange, the latter still lingered on at Hanover, somewhat 
to the surprise of the court, which, we may be sure, watched his 
movements with curious scrutiny. The fate of the Princess trembled 
in the balance, and depended entirely on the skill and diplomacy that 
he could bring to bear on the manipulation of the circumstances. 
He was in the meantime too anxious and preoccupied to heed 
Madame von Platen, but when she at length realised that he finally 
and impatiently refused her proffered love, her fury knew no bounds. 
Revenge she promised herself, and that of so terrible a nature that 
the Elector, she well knew, would not countenance ; and while matters 
were at this point the answer came from Wolfenbiittel, and, what was 
more, proved eminently satisfactory. The two ducal families were not 
on cordial terms, and perhaps this fact induced the Duke to open his 
doors to the Princess who so pathetically craved his pity and hos- 
pitality. Whatever means Philippe and Sophia Dorothea took of 
communicating with one another, Madame von Platen was fully 
informed of them all. Smarting under the impatient scorn which 
the imprudent and reckless young man did not hesitate now to 
betray, she resolved on his death. 

In some accounts it is stated that she engaged some Italians 
for this purpose, and, although they are highly coloured, there are 
grounds for believing this, rather than that the soldiers of the 
guard were bribed to do the horrible deed. The fact is that these 
latter were employed by the Elector for the simple and lawful 
purpose of arresting the Count. The projected plan of the elopement 
had been made known to him the day before its proposed execution, 
and, in order to frustrate the design, he had signed the order for 
K6nigsmarck’s arrest in all good faith. This important point 
settled, Madame von Platen gave her instructions to her hirelings, 
whom she associated with the men who were to carry out the Elector’s 
order. These latter could speak no Italian, while the Italians could 
speak no German, so that no communication was possible between 
them. No time was to be lost, for the next evening was determined 
on for the now fully-arranged journey to Wolfenbiittel, when Philippe 
received, to his unutterable astonishment, the following note from 
Mademoiselle von Knesebeck: 
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M. le Comte,—Ma Princesse désire de vous voir; elle ne peut -vous écrire, 
ayant brilé la main, et m’a ordonné de vous faire scavoir que vous pouvez vous 
rendre ce soir chez elle par le petit escalier comme autrefois; elle parait inquiéte 
de votre silence. A Dieu tirez bientét de doubte la plus aymable princesse du 


monde. 


The unfortunate lady-in-waiting had been waylaid in the passage 
of the palace by Madame von Platen, had been taken to the chamber 
of the latter, and forced, under threats of death, to write these words. 
No sooner had she done so than she was conveyed to prison for 
fear that she should bear witness to the action. 

The mysterious note that Philippe had found in his room had 
filled him with surprise and doubt. He could not feel sure that the 
letter was genuine, for he knew they were surrounded by spies; while, 
on the other hand, if it should really have ‘emanated from her, what 
would she, what could she, think if he failed to obey; her summons ? 
Every detail for the journey to Wolfenbiittel had been arranged, 
and the next evening they fondly hoped would see them on their 
way thither, and the cruel Hanoverian ties broken asunder. Still, she 
might have some further injunction to give him, he conjectured, some 
warning to impart, some necessary change in her plans to request— 
which she could not dare to entrust to paper; and Philippe, through 
whose active brain all these possibilities flew, passed out into the 
warm July night to fulfil the duties that love and chivalry imposed 
upon him. 

The way to the Princess’s apartment lay through a vast hall, called 
the Ritter-Saal. It was hung round with tapestry; at one end 
there was a large Gothic stove—so high and wide that it resembled 
a monumental edifice—and at the other a short flight of stairs ‘lead- 
ing to the Princess’s chamber. Philippe entered and ‘crossed the hall, 
which was feebly lighted by a small flickering lamp, and passing quickly 
through the room, sprang lightly and rapidly up the stair, went along 
a short passage, and tapped gently at the Princess’s door. It was 
immediately opened by an attendant, who displayed the greatest 
astonishment at seeing him. Anxious and doubtful, Philippe pushed 
past her, and without further ceremony entered the room. The 
Princess was amazed and alarmed when she saw who it was, and at 
once scented danger. He hastily produced the note that Mademoiselle 
von Knesebeck had written, and learnt to his consternation that 
the latter had not been seen since the morning, and that the Princess 
knew nothing of the communication whatever. Beside herself with 
fear, but grasping the situation at once, she besought Philippe to 
quit the palace instantly, and, after impressing a kiss upon her hand, 
he turned upon his heel to retrace his steps. He passed along the 
passage, went down the stair, and paused for a moment at its foot. 
The whole episode had covered so short a space of time, the discovery 
of the treachery had been so instantaneous and its purport so con- 
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clusive, that he had had no time for reflection, or to form any distinct 
plan other than to quit the precincts of the palace as quickly as 
he could. He had thought as he paused that he heard a slight noise 
in the direction of the stove, but when he stopped it had ceased. In 
order to gain the outside of the building he was compelled to leave it 
by the same door by which he had entered, and this necessitated his 
passing by the stove. He could see nothing clearly; the shadows 
flickered indistinctly, and he intuitively unsheathed his sword as he 
strode across the intervening space. Just as he was about to pass 
the stove three men emerged from its deep shadow and barred the 
way, and Philippe knew that he was caught like a rat ina trap. He 
halted and prepared to sell his l'fe as dearly as might be. Two of the 
men set upon him, but he was a fine and skilful swordsman, and he 
defended himself dexterously and courageously. He wounded one 
man, and contrived to place himself with his back to the wall. At 
the moment of attack he had been encumbered by the cloak which 
he had assumed for the purpose of disguise, but when the fight had 
begun he had flung it to the ground in order that his movements 
should be unimpeded. Disabling another of his antagonists by a 
swift movemen* he began to manceuvre and edge towards the door, 
hoping thus to improve his chances of escape; but one of the men 
picked up the cloak, and, flinging it over Philippe’s head, thus 
obscured his sight, while two men who had joined the others 
poignarded him. He fell. ‘The Princess is innocent,’ he gasped, as 
he lay on the floor at the mercy of his antagonists. And now like a 
serpent from out its hole emerged the fiend who had planned this 
ghastly revenge, unwilling that her quondam and faithless lover 
should expiate his crime and that she should not witness his agony. 
She had hidden herself behind the tapestry, there to behold her 
horrible order executed, and to gloat over the fulfilment of her 
vengeance. When she glided up Konigsmarck still lived. ‘ Kill me,’ 
he breathed, ‘ but spare the Princess.’ ‘Bind him with cords,’ said 
the woman, when she saw that he was alive. The men lifted him 
to his feet, but the blood poured from the wounds of the dying 
man, and he fell heavily to the ground. She endeavoured to extract 
a confession from his failing lips, but so long as life and sense were 
left he remained true to his honour and his love. ‘ The Princess is 
innocent,’ he murmured, as the ferocious woman stood quivering with 
hatred, rage, and black revenge over his dying form; and while he 
was still muttering his expiring testimony to the innocence of her 
for whom he suffered, she raised her foot, encased in its high wooden- 
heeled shoe, and, placing it on his mouth, she stamped out his last 
expiring breath. 

In his desperate resistance Philippe had killed two of the guards, 
and had wounded two of the Italians; but it was one of the 
court employés who had flung the cloak over him, thinking to 
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secure his arrest. The Princess became cognisant of the scuffle 
by the noisy barking of a little pet. dog, and on her opening 
the door of her chamber it rushed down the stair, followed by 
its mistress. As she descended, the lifeless form of Philippe was 
in the act of being carried away by two of the men, and, as the horror 
of the scene presented itself to her, her strength failed ;—she made 
a desperate effort to call for help, and fainted. The murderers left 
their victim, carried her into her own room, laid her on a couch, 
locked the door from the outside, and, after conveying the Count’s 
dead body to an underground room, returned to the Ritter-Saal. 
Immediately after the consummation of the tragedy Madame 
von Platen had hastened to the Elector’s apartment to impart the 
news of the catastrophe to his horrified ears, and, leaving him half- 
dead with fear and remorse, had returned herself to see that all 
traces of the crime were as far as possible removed—a task in which 
she herself assisted with energy and despatch. The unutterable 
horror of the event, though it distracted the Princess, and over- 
whelmed her with grief and despair, neither crushed her nor daunted 
her courage. In her own mind she felt no doubt whatever that the 
Elector, as well as her husband and Madame von Platen, were im- 
plicated in the foul deed. Horror, disgust, and hatred for the per- 
petrators of the murder were her overpowering emotions, and when 
her women entered her chamber the next morning her resolution 
was taken. She sent a message to the Elector that she desired to 
speak with him. The Electoral Prince, who had been absent from 
Hanover for four and twenty hours, had arrived early in the morning 
from his hunting-box, and had been received by his father, who im- 
parted to him the shocking event that had so overwhelmed him with 
alarm and dismay. George received the news with no less con- 
sternation. Who could foretell the sequel of such a disaster? upon 
whom would rest the imputation of the crime? Obeying the 
haughty summons of the Princess, Ernst August, followed by his 
son, entered her apartment, and the two stood before her in trepida- 
tion and alarm. Aftera moment’s silence, during which she surveyed 
them both with unflinching scorn and horror, ‘I have but a very few 
words to say to you,’ she said; ‘I will not lower myself by assuring 
you of my innocence. I acknowledge the fault that permitted 
Kénigsmarck to hold a place in my heart ; but the rest of my life 
shall be dedicated to my repentance. I have been the cause of his 
death, and to me it remains to avenge it, if it lays in my power.’ 
The Elector, whose courage deserted him during the interview, im- 
plored her to be reasonable, and to reflect. He was indeed unused 
to such deeds, unskilled in the intricacies of assassination ; he knew 
not what to think, what to say. His chief terror was, if the murder 
became known, that it would be laid at his door, and he assured 
her in passionate and agitated language that the fatal result was due 
VoL, XXXI—No, 184 4A 
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to Kénigsmarck’s resistance to his arrest, and that there was but 
one means whereby the terrible affair could be withheld from public 
notoriety and scandal, and she must now set herself to live peaceably 
with the Prince her husband. ‘ Sir,’ she answered, ‘ I will never live 
with Kénigsmarck’s murderer. IfI am compelled to do so it will 
only be to avenge his death.’ Seeing that no impression could be 
made upon her, the Elector quitted the room, beckoning his son, 
who had not spoken one word during the interview, to follow him, 
which he required no second bidding to do. 

Legal proceedings were shortly after commenced against the 
Princess for infidelity to her husband. She was severely interrogated, 
but nothing intimidated her or caused her to answer the questions 
put to her with any confusion, and when asked if it were true that 
she intended to fly to Wolfenbiittel, she replied in the affirmative, 
but no other attempt to convict her out of her own mouth was 
successful. She met intimidation with serenity, persuasion with 
contempt and indifference, and the inquisitors were foiled. When 
all these means had failed to induce confession, one more endeavour 
was made, which surpassed all former ones in infamy and baseness. 
An altar was erected in ber apartment, candles were lit, ecclesiastics 
summoned, and there, in the presence of certain members of the 
court, the officiating priest exhorted the suffering and insulted 
woman to confess her sin. With calm and reverent demeanour she 
approached the altar and received the Holy Communion in token of 
her innocence. As she returned to her place after receiving, she 
turned towards and addressed the Countess Platen, who stood at her 
right hand, and invited her to do the same, But even the black and 
wicked heart of the guilty woman shrank before this supreme ordeal ; 
she was unprepared to steep herself in the blasphemy involved in 
such an action; and, muttering some feeble plea about her health, 
she hastily quitted the scene wherein the accused had borne herself 
with dignified tranquillity, and the accusers had entirely broken 
down in their attempts to crush and overwhelm her. 

The Princess’s demeanour at this trying juncture had not been 
without its effect on the Elector. Even if the whole of his sus- 
picions were not allayed, they were partially so, and he saw no reason 
why there should not be a reconciliation between his son and 
daughter-in-law. His earnest desire was to lull suspicion with regard 
to his own and his son’s part in the affair, and to silence the wagging 
tongues of scandal which were agitating the air—for Kénigsmarck’s 
sudden disappearance had caused a considerable flutter in society ;— 
and while some found it convenient to accept the diligently circulated 
rumour that he had escaped to avoid arrest, there were others who 
affirmed that the bright, the brave, the gallant Philippe had fallen a 
victim to the wrath of the father and son, and that his blood was 
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crying for vengeance from out the depths of the Hanoverian schloss. 
Again and again did Ernst August beseech his daughter-in-law to 
reconsider the position, and place before her the conditions by which 
she might regain her lost footing and reappear as the wife of his 
son, and the dire results that must follow her refusal; but he could 
make no impression on her; her good name, her future well-being, 
even the thoughts of her children, counted as nothing when compared 
with the murder of the man she had loved, the horrors of that dreadful 
night, and all the misery and humiliations she had endured.since her 
unhappy marriage. ‘Tell your master,’ she said, when she was 
approached by one of his myrmidons with the threat that she would 
be ignominiously banished from Hanover if she rejected his terms, - 
‘Tell your master that when I turn my back on Hanover, all roads 
will be beautiful in my eyes.’ Although she had often given proofs 
of her resolute spirit, they were hardly prepared for the dauntless 
and indomitable courage with which she faced their threatened ven- 
geance. No earthly consideration would induce her to temporise or 
to move one inch in the direction of submission or compromise. 
They were aware if she proved her case and obtained a divorce on her 
own account, that they must yield up all the pecuniary advantages 
they had gained by the marriage, that George’s succession to her 
inheritance would be barred, and possibly also the ultimate union of 
Hanover and Celle. A Consistorial Court was therefore called 
together, its members being chosen by the Elector, illegal in its con- 
formation, and containing in itself no element whatever of justice or 
impartiality. She was tortured by the visits of lawyers, who strove 
to entrap her into unguarded admissions ; but so slight were the 
evidences they were able to collect of misconduct as regarded Kénigs- 
marck, that they abandoned the charge altogether, and his name did 
not even appear in the deed of accusation. The basis—or it were 
more to the purpose to call it the plot—resolved itself into the 
feeble accusation of incompatibility of temper. Of this, then, she 
was found guilty, and a decree was passed for the dissolution of the 
marriage. George was specifically permitted to re-marry, while she 
was doomed to perpetual imprisonment, and she was at once conveyed 
to the castle of Ahlden, surrounded by a staff of domestics selected 
by the Elector and his son, and an armed group of gaolers. The 
most stringent rules were laid down for her safe keeping, and a 
promise extracted from her father that he would neither ask to see 
her nor communicate with her by any means whatever—a pledge he 
fulfilled to the letter. Ahlden was a fortified place, and melancholy 
and gloomy to a degree scarcely conceivable. The household were 
bound by an oath to keep her from all communication with the outer 
world, but in order to give her imprisonment an air of dignity and 
position she received the title of Duchess of Ahlden. 
4a2 
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“There is a curious; particular with which we have become ac- 
quainted since commencing our sketch—a legend so barbarous in its 
essence that but we learned it from the lips of one intimately ac- 
quainted with Hanover’s secret histories we would refuse to receive 
as authentic. The teller, however, has undoubted right to the best. 
information concerning the convictions of those more immediately 
concerned. The following are the details: Within the innermost. 
circles of the Hanoverian Court it was known to some that the morn- 
ing after the murder, and while Philippe lay dead in the room where 
his assassins had borne him, George caused the heart of the victim 
of Madame von Platen’s revenge to be taken from the body, to be 
reduced to ashes, and thereafter to be placed in a small leaden box, 
which in its turn was fitted into a footstool, and that this footstool 
was used by George the First to the end of his vindictive life, and 
that, moreover, it still exists. There is a cold and bloodthirsty 
atmosphere enveloping this action for which there seems to be 
absolutely no parallel in modern story—the fear of forgetting for a 
moment that the dead man was trapped, tortured, silenced, murdered 
—the devilish desire to possess a constant and tangible presence of 
what was once the spring of his life, the dead essence of his love, the 
mainspring of his misfortune, and that all this was a joy and a 
pleasure to any human being indicates that the spirit of Nero and 
Caligula still obtained in Hanover in the year of our Lord 1694. To 
us it appeared, when the story was first told us, that it was strong 
evidence that George had been privy to the crime; but there is no 
other whatever, and we can only recount the facts as they were 
told to us, and repeat that all other circumstances point to the 
probability that neither himself nor his father was concerned in its 
perpetration. 

Lord Lexington, who became British Minister at Vienna at this 
time, was instructed at the outset of his embassy to investigate ‘ this 
Kénigsmarck mystery’; and William the Third, in response to the 
Elector of Saxony’s entreaties, had caused inquiries to be made by his 
representative, but with no satisfactory results. By degrees the 
matter faded into the past, no answer was given, and Lord Lexington 
does not seem to have been of much use to anyone. It is a significant. 
fact that the Hanoverians destroyed every document that bore on 
the story, and although some affirm that they were unwilling to 
hand down to posterity the proofs of the infidelity of Sophia 
Dorothea, it is surely more probable that they would have preferred 
to do this rather than suffer the ugly doubts to rest upon their own 
conduct, which was the inevitable alternative. 

Little remains to be told. Political irony decreed that the Princess 
should be treated with the greatest ceremony. She drove daily, 
guarded by a-cavalry escort, who surrounded her carriage with drawn 
swords. Her mother was permitted to visit her occasionally, but 
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always in the presence of the Elector’s spies and dependants. The 
Electoral Prince, as is well known, became King of England, 
but this change in his position and life made none in hers. Later 
on, when the remorseless monarch was nearing his end, whether 
it was, as some said, that the prognostications of a soothsayer that 
his own demise would follow closely on hers, and that he deemed that 
her life would be safer under his own surveillance, or whether he 
feared to face death with so black a crime as his life-long persecu- 
tion of his wife on his conscience, it is impossible to say ; but he made 
overtures to her of reconciliation and pardon. Thirty years and more 
had elapsed since the events narrated, still loneliness and captivity, 
though they had broken her heart, had not quelled her spirit. Her 
scorn was as scathing, her resolution as unconquerable as in the days 
of yore. ‘If Iam guilty,’ she said, ‘I am not worthy of being his 
wife ; and if I am innocent he is not worthy of me.’ For two and 
thirty years she remained a prisoner within that dreary fastness. The 
peasants became used to seeing the sad-looking and beautiful lady as 
she was driven swiftly across Luneburg heath, guarded by the clatter- 
ing dragoons. She was kind and generous to the poor, and interested 
herself in their welfare ; but the one thing needful to make her life 
tolerable—that of congenial companionship—was sternly denied her. 

But the longest day wears to a close, and every traveller, be he 
sinner or saint, arrives at his journey’s end at last; and before 
passing through the great black portal of death—that portal that 
shuts out so relentlessly the mysteries beyond—haply he may look 
back on the dusty road and fading landscape with a sigh and a prayer, 
humbly trusting that on the other side he may meet with mercy, not 
justice ; receive pity for his sorrows, not vengeance for his sins. Sophia 
Dorothea then, the consort of George, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but not his wife; the mother of the heir to that splendid 
inheritance, but a stranger to her son, finished her weary pilgrimage 
on the 2nd of November, 1726. She had been ailing for some months, 
but her condition had not been thought dangerous, so when she 
turned her tired face to the wall and breathed out her last desolate 
sigh, it caused a mild surprise to those about her. 

She was interred at Celle, in thé gloomy vaults of whose temple 
she took her place amongst those scions of the House of Brunswick 
with whom she had been deemed unworthy to associate during her 
life. 


Two centuries have passed since the events which we have tried 
to bring before the reader, and the stair at the foot of which Konigs- 
marck paused before he strode forward to meet his hidden foes is 
still shown in the Hanoverian schloss; and it was believed by many, 
in the days when kings still reigned in Hanover, and dispensed their 
princely hospitality in the royal abode, that on these occasions of 
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revelry and mirth the pale and impalpable shade of the murdered 
Kénigsmarck haunted its precincts, and had been seen flitting across 
the courtyard with a bloody mark across its mouth. Further still, 
it was asserted that when Elizabeth von Platen lay dying, a prey to 
disease and stricken with blindness, her feeble and paralysed tongue 
cried aloud to be delivered from the mute accusing spirit that tor- 
mented her death-bed with its ghastly presence, and which, though 
blind to all earthly things, she yet saw. But Philippe remained in- 
exorably sitting by her bedside until her own spirit took flight, and 
his shadow only melted away when she breathed her last. 


MILLICENT ERSKINE WEMYSS. 





PROTECTION AS LABOUR WANTS IT 


On the eve of a General Election which will place in power the party 
that gets the labour vote, the Premier and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion both express anxiety for further information upon the one ques- 
tion that excites any enthusiasm amongst the working-class portion 
—the largest portion—of the electorate. 

Not unreasonable complaints are made of the incoherence and 
contradictoriness of many of the assertions and arguments of the 
advocates of shorter hours. Amidst all this confusion, one point at 
least has been made absolutely clear. The hopes raised by the trade- 
union revival of three years ago have been abandoned. Several 
attempts have been made by powerful unions to secure an eight hour 
day, and all have failed. Consequently the eight hours movement is 
now a movement for the reduction of working hours by legislation. 
Another point, which it is the object of this paper to make clear, is 
that while Free Trade means unrestricted competition, the eight hours 
movement shows that the working classes are strongly in favour of 
competition being restricted. 

The number of the supporters of the eight hours day has so much 
increased, and their zeal become so much hotter, that even the most 
determined of the opponents of the project cannot doubt that it 
must shortly either be resisted by serious argument, or prove the 
cause of incalculable disaster to our country. The question is being 
resolutely pressed by constituents upon candidates, many of whom 
will find themselves returned to the new Parliament pledged to vote 
for various applications of the eight hour programme, and at the same 
time pledged to principles directly opposed to it. Candidates who 
worship the fetich of unrestricted competition and yet, forgetful of the 
examples of Bright and Cobden, profess affection for trade-unions, do 
little mischief beyond still further degrading the word ‘ politician ;’ but 
members who try to combine eight hours legislation with ‘ buying in 
the cheapest market’ as a national policy must do an immense amount 
of harm. It is therefore quite time to understand what this move- 
ment really signifies, and to ascertain what would be entailed by its 
success, 

The candidate who has to excuse himself to his wealthier con- 
stituents for swallowing the eight hours shibboleth, usually alleges 
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that the workman desires shorter hours solely for the laudable 
purposes of attending mechanics’ institutes, visiting museums, and 
reading standard authors, and that the labourer is prepared to pay 
for this increased leisure himself by increased intensity of toil through- 
out its shorter duration. If this were so, if the worker is merely to 
do in less time the same work for the same wages, no one could 
object to the change. But would the worker be very anxious for it ? 
It is not conceivable that it would be possible to maintain the same 
output in eight hours, except in the nine and ten hour trades. 
Increased leisure would be gained, therefore, only by those who have 
least physical need for relief, and it would yield very little enjoyment 
if unaccompanied by increase of income. If this were all the antici- 
pated benefit, there would be no great enthusiasm for the reduction 
of hours. 

The second line of defence of the unhappy candidate is to declare 
that hours in certain occupations ought to be shortened by law on 
the ground of humanity. But if humanity is to regulate industry, 
the making of white lead, phosphorus matches, and so on, must be 
abandoned altogether. Eight hours of a poisonous trade is nearly as 
bad as nine or ten, and no one can doubt that, if the workman had 
his way, these homicidal trades would be summarily ars Ait or be 
permitted only under totally different conditions. 

The fact is that all these arguments are misleading, and only 
conceal the real issue. The workman, of course, does want more 
leisure, though when he gets it he will spend it in ways neither much 
better nor much worse than those generally adopted by ‘his betters.’ 
Of course the workman wants to spend much less than twelve hours 
a day in a chemical works, where his hair turns red and his teeth 
drop out. But the strength and universality of the demand for an 
eight hours day is based on purely economical considerations. 

Now this is the workman’s view of the matter. He has arrived at 
the conclusion that Adam Smith is right in declaring the natural 
wage of labour to be the full produce of that labour, and he is con- 
vinced that he does not get it. He puzzles over the problem pre- 
sented by the enormous increase in the wealth-producing power of 
this country and the infinitesimal improvement in the condition of 
his own class. He finds that in order to live he must sell his labour, 
his sole marketable possession. He learns that the market in which 
he sells it is regulated by the law of supply and demand. Moreover, 
his. commodity is a perishable one. The buyer can wait ; the seller 
cannot. He has to make a forced sale of his labour from week to 
week. The facts of his daily life show him that the price of labour 
is high when the supply of it is small, and low when it is large. He 
sees that this is the reason why in times of good trade (and high 
prices) he gets a really higher remuneration. He may turn out 
exactly the same quality and quantity of work each week, but the 
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return he gets for it in the shape of wages depends on the number 
of unemployed workmen who are bidding for his place. If they be 
few, he can demand and obtain an increase of wages. If they be 
many, he must eventually accept a reduction. 

This reasoning, which, of course, underlies all trade-unionist 
principles, may be wrong, but it undoubtedly is the reasoning that 
prompts the advocates of eight hours. If.they are to be opposed, it 
is this argument which has to be rebutted. 

The workman goes on to argue :— 


If we can get rid of these unemployed competitors, we shall get a permanent 
state of ‘ good times.’ The employer will have to take us on our own terms. 
Instead of our underbidding each other to get work, the employers will have to 
overbid each other to get workmen. We can then get as wages all we produce, 
except just so much as will make it worth the employers’ while to keep the works 
going. The reduction of working hours will cause the absorption of the unem- 
ployed competitors into the ranks of the employed, and then the law of supply and 
demand will work out in a very different fashion. We shall get a bigger share of 
the good things of life, 


The eight hours movement, then, takes practical shape in an en- 
deavour to ‘ rig the labour market’ in the interests of the sellers of 
labour, by restricting the supply of labour and forcing up its price. 
The workman believes that this can be done, and is prepared to accept 
the consequences. What will these be ? 

It is no doubt possible that in the course of time the workmen in 


America and parts of Continental Europe may demand such an im- 
provement of their condition as will raise the price of labour outside 
this country. But if Great Britain is going to wait for international 
agreements, the matter is at once relegated to a very dim and 
distant future. If it is to be a matter of practical politics, we must 
face the facts of competition from abroad, and see what will follow in 
industries where foreign competition (1) does not affect wages; 
(2) comes in the shape of men ; (3) comes in the shape of products 
to our market; (4) meets us in foreign markets. 

(1) Labour employed by the people for the people through the 
national or municipal institutions. Eight hours and a higher wage bill 
in the Post-Office, the dockyards, arsenals, in gas and waterworks 
controlled by town or county councils, means simply so much more 
in the pound on the income tax or the rates. Workmen are unani- 
mously in favour of this. 

(2) Labour employed in industries which must be carried on 
within this country, e.g. in locomotion, distribution, building, baking, 
&c. Eight hours and a higher wage bill here means that the cost 
will fall upon the consumer, since each firm or company will be in 
exactly the same position as before—vis-d-vis with its competitors. 
Prices will rise no doubt; but the workman does not want cheap 
bread or cheap locomotion at the price of cheap labour—that is, at 
his own expense. 
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It is possible that the place of natives now employed in this 
class of industry might be taken by the immigration of foreigners 
attracted in enormous numbers by the hope of getting a shorter 
labour-day, and willing to work for wages which the Briton thinks 
miserably low. 

The British workman is not afraid of the competition of the 
foreigner on equal terms. If such foreigner is employed because, 
at 24s. for forty-eight hours’ work, he is really worth more than the 
Briton, the Briton doesn’t mind. He will take the foreigner into his 
union, and back himself to beat him ‘at even weights.’ But if such 
foreigner is employed because, being an equally good workman, he is 
willing for 24s. to work for seventy-two hours and so be worth 36s. to 
the employer—or, being worth 5d. per hour to the employer compared 
with the Briton at 6d..an hour, offers to work for 4d. an hour, the 
Briton thinks that he is justified in excluding such a foreigner from 
the country. All workmen feel to such foreigners as trade-unionists 
feel to ‘ blacklegs ’ and as the doctor of medicine feels to the unqualified 
quack. The British workman will vote for the most rigid exclusion 
of the foreign ‘blackleg’ or unfair competitor, as surely as his 
Australian brother votes for the exclusion of Chinese or Kanaka labour. 

(3) Labour employed in industries which are not by their nature 
protected in our own markets from the competition of the products of 
foreign labour, and are so pressed by that competition that an increase 
in wages in Great Britain would drive the British product out of the 
home market, 

The workman is fully aware that the cry of ‘ foreign competition ’ is 
often falsely raised. When a British firm cannot hold its own in the 
home market, it must be owing to one of three causes: (a) the 
superiority of foreign firms in enterprise or resources—and he has no 
wish to protect the British employer from the results of his own in- 
competence; (b) the superiority of the foreign country as regards 
climate or position for that particular industry—and he has no wish 
for legislation that would make futile attempts to alter this; (c) the 
lower standard of comfort amongst foreign workmen that allows them 
to accept, for equal amounts of work, a lower wage than the Briton 
thinks satisfactory—and against this he has the strongest wish to be 
protected. He sees no difference between the result upon himself of 
the competition of underpaid foreign labour, whether it is employed 
in Bethnal Green or in its native country. And he is perfectly 
logical in maintaining that, just as he wants the trade-union to pro- 
tect him from the unfair competition of the blackleg, whether 
British-born or pauper alien, he wants the Legislature to protect his 
products from the competition of the products of ‘ blackleg’ labour 
outside this country. 

(4) Labour employed in industries depending for their existence 
on foreign markets. The British workman here again believes that, 
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man for man, he can beat any foreigner competing on level terms. 
He knows that, to take a notorious instance, in the cotton trade the 
English firms that are equipped with the best machinery, the largest 
capital, and the wisest administration, can hold their own, even if 
compelled to meet a higher wage-bill. He does not see why he 
should suffer because his employer has to cut down wages in order 
to supply the deficiencies of the firm in machinery, credit, or enter- 
prise. But, again, if it be shown that it is the comparatively high 
English wage only that destroys the export trade, he is quite willing 
to meet that difficulty by bounties. If, on the contrary, the trade be 
one for which this country is naturally unfitted, he is willing that it 
should be abandoned, knowing that the workmen employed in it will, 
under the eight hours system, find vacancies ready for them in the 
trades for which our country has unrivalled advantages. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that the Eight Hours 
Movement, if it means anything, means a revival of Protection in 
this sense, but so, of course, does trade-unionism if carried to the 
point at which alone it can be effective in raising the condition of 
the mass of the workers who are not already protected from competi- 
tion by the skill required for their trade. No doubt the theory of 
Free Trade is unassailable when it is stated to mean that it is true 
economy that all goods should be produced in the countries where 
they cost least in labour. But the advocates of Free Trade have 
forgotten that, in the present system of industry, this saying merely 
means that goods should be produced where they cost least in 
wages. It is to this practical result of Free Trade that the working 
class in every country (not excepting our own) is absolutely opposed ; 
and the ascendency of the workmen in politics means that the 
Liberal party must burn its idols or spend forty years in the wilder- 
ness. 

There is another consideration which is not perhaps present in the 
necessarily limited view which workmen take of the subject, but must 
weigh with all who, like myself, see in our Empire the makings of 
an irresistible force on the side of true freedom and progress, and 
therefore wish to see it strengthened. That Empire contains within 
its boundaries the variations of soil and climate which would enable 
it to supply all its needs within its own borders. The colonies must 
find in their alliance with us some material benefit, and that can 
only come from a revision of our trade policy. _ 

H. H. CHAMpIon. 
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DID DANTE STUDY IN OXFORD? 


Scrivi ancor questo: allegrati. 
Manzoni: Cinque Maggio, 10. 


THE entire earth, says Thucydides by the mouth of Pericles, is the 
tomb of famous men. And of the very few for whom this is ab- 
solutely true, it is also true that knowledge, love, and interest about 
them grow without limit in the aftertime. The minute particulars 
that concern them, whether of character or circumstance, of experi- 
ences or of ideas, are eagerly caught up, and each item that is found 
stimulates the thirst for more. Every one of these adds some finish- 
ing touch to a portrait that can never be too highly finished. 

It is for this reason, and this only, that interest will be stirred in 
many minds by the simple act of (what is called) tabling the question, 
Did Dante study at Oxford? But such an inquiry will be strange for 
many, as indeed it may be new for nearly all. And I believe that 
no fresh lights can be thrown upon it, except it be from the text of 
Dante himself. But then arises a misgiving. If the text bears any 
testimony on the matter, how comes it never to have been seriously 
observed by scores of commentators, and by crowds of readers, during 
six hundred years? I think an answer may be found in this: that, 
whatever be the spurious honours which we pay to our own time, this 
one at least is genuine: it has been distinguished by the close and 
searching examination of texts. Witness its Dictionaries and Lexi- 
cons as compared with those of other days: its commentaries, in some 
ways on the Bible, more largely on the classics and on Shakespeare. 
Let us then take heart, and proceed on our way. 

To begin with, it is an admitted fact that Dante studied in Paris. 
This is of itself a salient point. It draws him 800 miles away from 
his own Florence, the centre of culture, and the truest Athens of 
modern times. It brings him within three hundred miles of Oxford. 
We know it from what may be called the almost contemporary 
authority of Boccacio, who was born in 1313, eight years before the 
death of Dante. He informs us, in his short biography of the poet, 
{as well as in another place, to which I shall presently refer,) that 
Dante, during his exile, came to despair of return to Florence, and 
that in consequence he crossed the mountains which divide Italy 
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from Gaul ‘as best he could,’ and went’ on to Paris. These moun- 
tains were without doubt the beautiful Esterelles, which in their own 
portion of the Riviera cut off the line of passage by the coast, at no 
great distance from the old frontier; and those, who now frequent 
their bewitching passes, may enjoy them all the more from knowing 
that they were once trodden by one of the rarest of human beings, in 
pursuit of that knowledge with which he has so largely enriched his 
race. 

It must be admitted that, at this point, we leave (at least for the 
moment) the firm ground of positive and primary information. We 
have nothing of the first rank to supply its place; and we are largely 
dependent on conjecture and presumption. It must also be admitted 
as probable, that Dante’s sojourn in Oxford, if he made one, was 
carved out of his stay in Paris; for Boccacio seems to imply that, 
when at length he hoped to make his way back to his own city, 
through Henry of Luxembourg and his expedition into Italy, it was 
from Paris that he set out and recrossed ‘ the Alps:’ a name at that 
period in some sense generic, for in another place Boccacio calls 
the Apennines, where they overhang Romagna, ‘ le alpi di Apennino.’ 
So stands the case against the Oxford sojourn: now let us see what 
is to be said in its favour. And, postponing the full consideration 
of the more direct evidence in the case, I will deal first with what 
is presumptive. 

Not only do the grounds of general probability supply no pre- 
sumption against this extension of the exile’s travels, but they tend 
to support it. The assumptions on historical grounds, which we 
have to carry with us, are, that at this period the thirst for learning 
was vivid and vehement, the sisterhood of universities established in 
a manner now almost entirely lost, the character of Dante in all 
things set upon ‘ thorough,’ and abhorrent of the incomplete. To 
this we have to add the knowledge that, so early as A.D. 1257, a 
Chronicle had recorded that Oxford was the rival of Paris:' that the 
English students, who, alone? from the outside of France had been 
acknowledged in the University of Paris as a ‘ Nation,’ were at this 
time rapidly quitting it in a stream which ran towards Oxford; and 
lastly, that Oxford and Paris were beyond doubt the two first and the 
two oldest of European universities equipped with all the four facul- 
ties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Arts ;* although, as between the 
two, Paris was in all or most respects entitled to precedence. 

Dante was distinguished by a strength of local attachments which 
raised them into local passions: and, apart from this, it is plain, from 
his numerous notices of objects in places with which we know him to 
have been familiar, that he had a vigorous and retentive local organ, 


1 Denifle, Universitdten des Mittelalters bis 1400 A.D., pp. 240 seqq. 
2 Ibid. p. 92. 
* Denifle supplies a table of the dates of the different foundations. 
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and made habitual use of it. For example. He mentions Paris in the 
poem only twice :* and indicates it in three other passages. To all 
these passages he gives a visual colour. A State calamity there falls 
‘sopra Senna.’ An esteemed teacher, Sigier, lectured in ‘Straw 
Street,’ (say) the Haymarket of Paris. An embarrassment is signified 
by reference to the Parisian Giubbetto, the place of hanging at the 
time. Hugh Capet records that his father was a butcher of Paris. 
Noticing the miniatori of Italy the poet says their art is called 
illuminating in Paris.’ The result of the mental habit, of which 
these Parisian cases supply a good example, is one vital to the present 
inquiry. It is this, that we can commonly trace, when he is abroad, 
the limits of his travelling experience by his local allusions. If, 
then, we can find trustworthy signs of a continuous route through 
France to England, we shall have done much, probably all, that is 
essential to our aim. But let us examine more largely, in the light 
afforded by the poem, the grounds of the proposition that has just 
been laid down. 

He is fond of indicating regions by their rivers, rather than by 
cities. He only mentions (with reference to his own time) seven 
cities outside of Italy. Four of these are in Flanders, and I shall 
have to refer to them again. The rivers, outside of Italy, which he 
mentions are fifteen. Only one of them is named with local parti- 
culars, and that not among the largest or the most famous. It is 
the Rhone. In the Inferno, to illustrate a scene, he cites the town 
of Arles on its bank, where the river slackens.6 Next we have the 
river Sorgue, which flows into the Rhone at Avignon.’ He names 
also the Isére, which falls in at Valence. After this we have the Era, 
now the Saéne, which makes the principal confluence at Lyons.* 
None of these cities does he name, but only the rivers on which they 
stand, All these are on the line of the Rhone upwards; but at 
Lyons he ends his enumeration, which almost calls to mind the 
modern handbook, and pays us off with a generality for the rest of 


the Rhone.® 
Ed ogni valle, onde ’1 Rodano é pieno. 


Why this change? Evidently because he travelled no further up 
the Rhorte: he had no more use for it. ‘The blue waters of the 
arrowy Rhone’ flow eastward from the Lake of Geneva as far as 
Lyons. But he did not stop in Lyons: he had to reach Paris, 
and the Saédne leads him onward towards the North. Thence he 
passes over to the head waters of the Seine, or as the verse says 
e vide Senna. There the description’ and the journey end. True, 
as it stands in the text, all this following of the Rhone upwards is 


* Purg. xi. 21; xx. 52. 
5 Par. x.118, Ibid, 136. ‘Giubbetto,’ Jnf. xiii. 151. Purg. xx. 62. 
* Inf. ix. 112. * Par. viii. 59. ® Tbid. vi. 59. * Thid. 
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ascribed to Cesar: but the journey of Cesar is described through 
the experience of Dante. Cmsar’s movement is nowhere else given 
unless by slight and vague allusion. 

I have dwelt upon this case as it supports and illustrates my pro- 
position that Dante’s local allusions outside of his own country are 
supplied by his experience in travel, and consequently enable us to 
trace his personal movements. All his other kindred references are 
entirely general, and embrace only the great and famous waterways 
of Europe, as when he names the Danube, or the line of the Moldava 
and the Elbe from the Danube country to the northern sea. We 
may, then, fairly say that, supporting and supported by the testimony 
of Boccacio, we have landed Dante safely in Paris to pursue his 
studies, Doubtless he had learned law at Bologna; but for the great 
schools of theology, and to enrich the Paradiso, he had to pass 
beyond the Alps. 

Now let us see whether the propositions thus established will 
not carry us somewhat further. In connection with contemporary 
history, Dante mentions, as I have said, only seven towns outside 
of Italy. Four of these are in Flanders, Of itself a significant fact; 
for what had Dante to do with Flanders? This only: it hung on to 
the history of France through the forcible occupation of it in 1399 
by Philip the Fair. This, says Dante, was odious to the country, 
and they would avenge it if they could.'!° Now let us notice the 
manner in which he expresses his idea, and who, for him, constitute 


the country :— 
Ma se Doagio, Guanto, Lilla, e Bruggia 
Potesser, tosto ne farian vendetta. 


Why does Dante select these four Flemish cities, and these only, 
as desirous to throw off the yoke? Douay at least, one of the four, 
has only been known to us as an inconsiderable place. Guided by 
previous experience of the poet’s ways, we can only give one answer 
to the question I have put. He names them because he had seen 
them. And how had he come to see them? Examine the map, and 
we find that the four towns all lie in one line for a person travelling 
northwards through Flanders from the French frontier. In the verse 
I have quoted, the only deviation-from the geographical order is that 
the successive stations are Douay, Lille, Ghent, and Bruges ; whereas, 
in the line, Ghent is placed before Lille. So Dante had himself 
travelled this road, and had been at Bruges. Not, certainly, to rest 
there, any more than at Lyons. But Bruges was a point of the coast ; 
the point from which, according to Dante, persons might take the sea. 
It is connected by a canal with Ostend: and whether it were then so 
connected or not, we shall presently find it to be beyond dispute, 
that Dante viewed it as a point on the line of coast. We have now at 


” Purg, xx. 46. 
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any rate conducted him safely from the Esterelles through France 
(according to every rational likelihood) to the border of the northern 
sea. Nor do we here part company with our illustrious friend. 
Bruges could not be for him a terminus: it could only be a roadside 
station. 

In the fifteenth canto of the Inferno, Dante has occasion to 
describe how he and his guide found a roadway constructed along 
the margin of the burning sand, so that they were protected from 
the flakes of fire that continually descended upon it (c. xiv.). 
This roadway he compares to sea walls, such as were erected by the 
Paduans to protect them from the floods of the Brenta, or such as 
beat off tide and storm along the coast between Bruges and the 
place he calls Guizzante, which is now interpreted, by ruling authority, 
to be Wissant. This name has passed out of recollection ; but the 
place appears to have been fifteen kilometres, or nine miles, south- 
west of Calais, and to have been in ancient times the port, or a port, 
of departure for England. The lines are these : !!— 


Quale i Fiamminghi tra Guizzante e Bruggia, 
Temendo il fiotto, che ’nver lor s’ avventa, 
Fanno lo schermo, perché ’1 mar si fuggia. 


The agents, it will be observed, are the Flemings; and it appears 
that the whole of this coast’ was at the time reckoned to belong to 
Flanders. Now, in former instances, the mere collocation of local 
names, without distinctive signs attaching to them, has appeared to 
warrant our treating them as indications of Dante’s route. But in 
this instance the evidence is highly circumstantial. A kind of sea 
wall, used along a line of Flemish coast to beat back the main, is 
cited to convey an idea of another protecting wall, which sheltered 
him in a Circle of the Inferno. But no poet, when seeking to give 
an idea of a visual object through the presentation of another visual 
object, would employ as the vehicle of his illustration any such 
object but one with which he had been actually conversant. I 
therefore do not see how the inference can be avoided, that Dante 
had himself sailed along the coast of Flanders between Bruges and 
Wissant. It does not follow that he landed from Ostend at Wissant. 
He must have had an aim in his voyage; this was not his route 
homewards ; England, on the other hand, was there before him. 
This England was, indeed, in many senses a remote and isolated 
object, but not in an academical sense, and Dante’s journey was 
academical. Communion between England and France was established, 
the road frequented, and the movement of the day was towards 
England, which means towards Oxford, for Cambridge at this date, 
even if it enjoyed full academical existence, had not yet attained to 
fame. Rational probability binds us to suppose that he passed from 


" Inf. xv. 4. See Scartazzini in lee , and Dean Plumptre. 
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Ostend by an ordinary and practicable route. Considering the matter 
geographically, the most straightforward supposition is that he may 
have sailed up the Thames. 

Let us see, then, what indications Dante gives us that he had any 
knowledge of England. The island lay outside the grand central 
movements of the Continent, which had the German or Western 
Empire for their pole. Dante does not usually, I think, refer to con- 
temporary history, outside the range of that central movement, 
without some special reason. If, then, he refers to English history, 
this raises, at the very least, a faint presumption that he had been in 
England. If he refers to a local usage, something is added to that 
presumption. If he names a local object, if he employs his favourite 
method of local indication by introducing a British river, there is a 
further addition. If his historical references, when they are purely 
English, are also contemporary, again something is added to the force 
of the evidence. The fact that he does not name the University of 
Oxford in no way detracts from it ; for neither does he anywhere name 
the University of Paris, where we know that he studied, and perhaps 
studied long. 

His direct references to English history are three. First, he 
mentions Henry the Third, whe died in 1272, and calls him i re della 
semplice vita.'* This king was a foe to English liberty, nor would 
this be resented by Dante; but, resembling Charles the First in both 
respects, he was a friend to refinement and to culture, which pro- 
bably enlisted the sympathies of Dante on his behalf, and in the 
copious list of his faults'* there is nothing that clashes with the 
eulogy I have cited, or finds him guilty of profuseness in luxury and 
display. More remarkable is the second passage, in which he refers 
to the wars between England and Scotland under Edward the First," 
who is strictly his contemporary. He impeaches for their pride alike 
Edward and his opponent Robert. 

Li si vedrd la superbia che asseta, 


Che fa lo Scotto e I’ Inghilese folle 
Si, che non pué soffrir dentro a sua meta. 


In these wars Edward the First was the aggressor ; but the Scotch 
made retaliatory invasions. The justice of a war cannot prevent its 
barbarising consequences; and the effect of this contest had been 
to destroy the vigorous civilisation that had arisen on the Scottish 
border."®. Such conflicts were not world-historic; they were purely 
local. Dante, little concerned with details of the historic almanack 
in an obscure corner of his Imperial Europe, sees the mischief, and re- 
probates the pride that was its cause. But it is very little probable 


2 Purg. vii. 130, 18 Green’s History, i. 267. 
44 Not Edward the Second ; see Scartazzini in loc. Par. xix. 121-3. 
18 Sir Walter Scott, Border Antiquities, I, xlix. 
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that he would have seen the mischief at all, far removed as it was 
from the circle familiar to his ideas, unless he had seen it as a visitor 
to England and then taken advantage of it among his illustrations. 
And his remark on British pride has, I think, but one noteworthy 
parallel, outside of Italy, in the poem. It is where he denounces 
French vanity, under cover of a censure on the Sienese.'® He there 
derived his materials of observation from personal residence in Paris. 
Is it not probable, and with a high probability, that his censure on 
England, or on Britain, was founded on an analogous form of experi- 
ence? It looks like one of those notices, charged with local colour, 
that are so singularly characteristic of the poet who, more than any 
other, told, nay lived, his life in his works. 

Besides these, he has two references which may be described as 
indirect: that is to say, cases in which an English incident is 
accessory to the history of a continental personage. Of these there 
are two, only one of them contemporary. In the twelfth Canto of 
the Inferno are recorded the crimes of those who had committed 
outrageous crimes of violence. One of them, in melancholy pre- 
eminence, stands apart from the rest. It is Guido da Monforte, who 
had avenged the death of his father, Simon, the great Earl of Montfort, 
slain in the battle of Evesham, on Henry, the nephew of Henry the 
Third, and cousin of Edward the First. The aggravation of the crime 
lay in this, that the assassination was committed " in the Church of 
San Silvestro at Viterbo, when the unhappy victim was engaged in 
receiving the Host at the altar. The body was embalmed, and the 
heart placed in Westminster Abbey, on the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor ; according to others, on a column at the head of London 
Bridge. There, as we learn on this (I believe) solitary testimony of 
Dante, it was an object of popular veneration. But observe, again, 
the local colour which he gives to his description. The heart is 


Lo cor, che in sul Tamigi ancor si cola. 


The mere mention of the Thames by Dante is a notable fact; for 
nowhere else, outside of Italy, does he name a river theretofore so 
unknown to fame and of such secondary importance, unless in con- 
nection with his own travels. Except in this case, the rivers named 
by him, and unconnected with his personal knowledge, are either great 
waterways, or streams historically famous. They are, in Asia, Tigris, 
Euphrates, Ganges, Indus ; and, in Europe, the Danube, the Don, the 
Elbe with its southward trunk, the Moldava, and the Rhine ; perhaps 
the Ebro, but the interpretation is disputed.'® The introduction of 
the Thames, and its association with a local contemporary incident, 


* Inf. xxix. 121-3. Ibid. xii. 118-20. 

”” Scartazzini and Dean Plumptre in Joc. 

%* Par. ix. 89. Whatever be the stream indicated, it isnamed only as a boundary 
in a manner usual with Dante. 
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crowns the presumptive evidence derivable from his other references 
to England, all coloured with local interest, and all of them con- 
temporary with his own life. 

We have also another reference to England made for the purpose 
of illustrating the guilt of Bertram del Bormio, a Gascon, who stirred 
up one of the sons of Henry the Second to war against his father. 
But this reference is purely incidental, and hardly adds to the 
evidence in the case. 

I must not, however, omit to introduce another argument, which 
seems to me to carry weight. In this and others of the local passages 
I have cited, they form part of speeches spoken by spirits of the other 
world to Dante in the course of his journey. So they convey know- 
ledge, or purport to convey it, not from Dante to his reader, but to 
Dante himself. Now such information would be bald and meaningless, 
and therefore absurd, if it were taken out of a book which Dante had 
not himself opened ; that is to say, if the places were places he had 
not visited. An illustration is meant to throw light, and if itself 
unknown, it would only deepen darkness. How could Sordello speak 
to Dante, as an Italian, of the Thames, unless Dante had seen the 
Thames? I think that the argument, which infers personal know- 
ledge in all these cases from local allusion, is raised by the considera- 
tion now before us almost to the height of demonstration, 

In dealing with the subject of this little essay, I tread in the 
footsteps of others; of two, and so far as my knowledge goes two 
only, both of them highly capable and accomplished men. My friend 
Sir James Lacaita, some forty years back, in a lecture which I heard 
him deliver, but which has not, I believe, been printed, did Oxford 
the honour of numbering Dante among its students. And the same 
proposition has been maintained by Dr. Plumptre, the late excellent 
Dean of Wells, both in an article in the Contemporary Review,'® 
and in the notes which he has attached to his translation of the 
poem. 

He indeed thinks that Dante visited Cologne, and travelled by 
the Rhine. Now Dante’s mention of Cologne is certainly marked by 
local colour much as in other cases which I have cited. In the twenty- 
third Canto of the Inferno, Dante and his guide descend into the 
seventh Bolgia. Here the hypocrites suffer the punishment of 
carrying leaden hoods, gilded on the outside, which as to their form 
he compares with the hoods of the monks of Cologne.” They are— 


fatte della taglia 
Che in Cologna per li monaci fassi. 
Without doubt it is implied that Dante had passed through that 
city; and, if so, then, further, that he had travelled up or down the 
Rhine, as it could scarcely have been visited for its own sake at that 


19 Contem», Rev. December 1881. % Inf. xxiii. 62. 
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epoch. And doubtless it implies a visit which may very well have 
been connected with a passage by the Rhine. But then, if Dante 
went to England, it is plain that he also returned; and he may have 
used both the routes that have been indicated, the one in going and 
the other in returning. 

But, while the study of Dante is happily extending among us, 
and all the incidents of his life form an essential portion of that 
study, the argument respecting his visit, however sound in itself, 
and however distinguished its twin supporters, does not seem as yet 
to have taken hold. It ison this account that, although the external 
and direct evidence might fairly claim to be of itself sufficient, I have 
endeavoured, by a minute examination of the relevant passages of 
the text, to show that we are able to strengthen it with a corrobora- 
tion which, as some may say, reaches, and, as others will allow, 
approaches the character of an independent proof. It will enable us, 
I think, to read the direct testimony in a new light. 

The external evidence is that of two witnesses, one of them 
nearly contemporary, who mentions Britain but not Oxford; the 
other explicitly asserts that Dante went to Oxford, but he is later 
than the poet by a hundred years. 

Boccacio, as I have stated, in his short biography makes no men- 
tion either of Oxford or of England. But he addressed a letter to 
Petrarch in Latin hexameters, which presents a quaint mixture of 
figure with reality in its recital, He says that Dante, having been 
carried by Apollo over the heights of Parnassus, and the like, then 
visited Parisios dudum extremosque Britannos.”" Boccacio and 
Petrarch were contemporaries. Boccacio was the first occupant of 
the chair founded by the repentant Florentines in commemoration 
and for the study of Dante. It is strange that there should be 
such a want of agreement between the biography and the corre- 
spondence. But it appears that the biography is open to impeach- 
ment” on the score of inaccuracy; and, this being the case, the 
explicit assertion of the letter seems decidedly to out weigh the silence 
of the Life. And when we have landed Dante at Dover, or even in 
London, we have only brought him a stage nearer to the end and aim 
of his journey, which could, at that date, lie nowhere but in Oxford. 

The other direct witness in the case was Giovanni of Serravalle, 
Bishop and Prince of Fermo. Heattended the Council of Constance 
(1414-18). He received there the request of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Saluzzo, and, what is much more remarkable, of the English bishops 
of Salisbury and Bath, that he would translate the Divina Commedia 
into Latin prose. The MS. isin the Vatican Library; and a preface 
is prefixed to the translation, in which he writes as follows : * 


21. Fratieelli, Vita di Dante, Florence, 1861, p. 176. 
 Biographie Universelle, art. ‘ Boccacio,’ vol. iv. p. 607. 
23 Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. B. II. iv. 8, note. 
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Dilexit Theologiam Sacram, in qua dit studuit, tam in Oxoniis in regno Anglie, 
quam Parisiis in regno Francis. Dantes se in juventute dedit omnibus artibus 
liberalibus, studens eas Padus, Bononiwe, demum Oxoniis et Parisiis, ubi fecit 
multos actus mirabiles ; in tantum quod ab aliquibus dicebatur magnus Philosophus, 
ab aliquibus magnus Theologus, ab aliquibus magnus Poeta. 


The force of these direct testimonies is surely very considerable. 
The seclusion of the treasures of the Vatican was apparently such, 
until it was relaxed by the liberality of Pope Leo XIII., that we can 
hardly be surprised if the translation itself has remained unknown. 
But Tiraboschi’s great history, which received the warm eulogy of 
Hallam, and from which I quote, is a classic in the hands of all. 
And yet Count Cesare Balbo, himself a distinguished literary man, 
published in 1839, at Turin, ‘ The Life and Times of Dante,’ in which 
he cites the line from the epistle of Boccacio, but adds, firstly, that 
this is the only authority for the voyage of the poet to England ; 
and, more strangely, he subjoins: ‘ Others add that he was at the 
University of Oxford; but there is nothing to be said either in 
favour of, or against, these conjectures.’ 

As to the value of the citation from Bishop Serravalle, we are 
certainly confronted by the interval of a full century from the date 
of the occurrence. But, on the other hand, the request to him from 
two English Bishops that he would undertake the labour of the 
translation, can hardly imply less than that there was at the period 
a still surviving tradition in England which connected Dante person- 
ally with the country; or, in other words, which asserted his having 
been a student of Oxford. 

All the direct, and much of the corroborative evidence which I have 
here endeavoured to present in connected form has been produced 
already either by Sir James Lacaita or by Dean Plumptre. I have 
the hope that the exhibition of the case, and especially of the internal 
evidence as a whole, may procure for it a more extended measure of 
attention and of justice than it can enjoy if it be only regarded piece- 
meal. 

And I think that we may now without presumption enter a dis- 
sent from the teaching of Count Balbo, and maintain that the direct 
evidence receives abundant corroboration from that which is afforded 
by the poem itself. Given the entrance into England, the destination 
afterwards cannot be a mystery. 

We come, at this point, upon the firm ground of history. We 
have information concerning the Universities of the thirteenth, and 
still more of the fourteenth century; and especially concerning 
Paris and Oxford, the two chief among them. There was in those 
centuries one beaten path, and one only, between England and 
France. It set out from Paris: it ended in Oxford. We shall 
surely not be told that if he went to Oxford we do not know why he 


4 J quote from the translation by Mr. Bunbury, London, 1858, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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went thither. He did not go.to saunter by the Isis, or to scale the 
height of Shotover: he went to haunts already made illustrious (to 
cite no other names) by Roger Bacon, by Grossetéte, and by Brad- 
wardine. He went to refresh his thirst at a fast-swelling fountain- 
head of knowledge, and to imp the wings by which he was to mount, 
and mount so high that few have ever soared above him, into the 
empyrean of celestial wisdom. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Editor of the NixetEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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